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NTHE SOUTH — Painting by John Clymer. 


‘“For, lo, the winter is past, the rain is over and gone; the flowers appear on the 


earth; the time of the singing of birds is come, and the voice of the turtle dove is 
heard in our land.” 





Sotomon’s Sonc 2:12,13. 





Hospitality can be so easy 


Refreshment just naturally belongs 
when folks get together. It might be 
just a friend dropping by for a visit. 
Whatever the occasion, the offer of 
ice-cold Coca-Cola is always welcome 
S . makes hospitality so easy. 
Take enough home 


COPYRIGHT 1953, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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the fough jobs will convince you that 
VERS WONT! 


THESE PULL WHERE 6 


. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


HERE’S WHAT GIVES GOODYEARS 
“THE GREATEST PULL ON EARTH” 


FIRST in Traction ¢ FIRST in Long Wear ¢ FIRST in Popularity 


Put Super-Sure-Grips TO WORK at your toughest 
jobs—and they'll show you why they're preferred 
to any other make! In survey after survey of 
farmers who work their own fields, no other make 
comes even close to these great Goodyears! 


Why? Because SuPER-Sure-Grips P-U-L-L where 
others won't! Those tough jobs that separate the 
men from the boys are the ones that prove 
SUPER-SURE-GRIPS have “the greatest PULL on 
earth”—and they wear better, too! 


So why not let your tractor do its best? Goodyear 
advantages don't cost an extra penny! Goodyear, 
Farm Tire Department, Akron 16, Ohio. 





1, RULER-STRAIGHT LUGS come closer 
together at shoulders— and so take 
wedge-like bites that hold soil in 
place, give Goodyear tires greater 
grip. 

2. O-P-E-N C-E-N-T-E-R pioneered 
by Goodyear. Farm experience 
proves it bites deeper, sharper— 
pulls better-when combined with 
straight lugs! 

3. LONG, EVEN WEAR—because 
Goodyear straight lugs work 
against the soil evenly, they wear 
evenly, roll smoothly on the road, 
last longer. 





is in the land— 
Support your 
Soil Conservation 
Program 


GOOD/YEA 


Super-Sure-Grip Tractor Tires 


P&S THERE'S A SPECIALLY DESIGNED GOODYEAR TIRE FOR EACH VEHICLE ON THE FARM PRmorssy db 
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he Super C has built-in traction for trail-behind implements. Prove 
iio yourself by socking a double disk down to the spools in loose soil. 
Watch the Super C walk away with the load—without wasteful wheel 

ge. Horsepower for horsepower, no other tractor in its class 
matches Super C pull-power. 


The Farmall Super C has much more: 
unmatched job range, for year round use- 
fulness; unmatched operating ease, with 
double disc brakes and finger-touch steer- 
ing; unmatched economy: the Super C will 
Save up to 25% on fuel; uumatched 
Farmall durability: like all Farmalls the 


McCormick’ Farmall 


" vre—Compare—Prove to Yourself 
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SuperC 


is pull-power Champ 
of its class 


in the final analysis, the most practical way 
to buy a tractor is to: 


Measure every inch of the tractor in relation 
to your particular farm jobs, then 


Compare the features shown here with any 
other tractor. Next: 


Prove to yourself—by actual operation on 
your farm—that the Super C is the best all- 
purpose tractor in the 2-row, 2-plow class. 


The Super C outpulls any tractor in its class. 
Prove it to yourself by plowing the proving 
ground you know best—your own farm. You 
roll right through tough soil with the amazing 
lugging power of the Super C which results 
from a rugged 4-cylinder engine, the correct 
weight-to-power ratio, and big-diameter 
wheels. The clean tread marks are proof to you 
that the Super C turns more of its horsepower 
into pull-power. 


You can farm so much better with Farmall Touch-Control. Prove it to 
yourself by noticing how continuous hydraulic power does any one of 
7 jobs instantly: lift, lower, adjust, hold implements; operate selective 
front lift, or delayed lift. You can raise, lower and regulate the operating 


position of trailing implements with hydraulic Remote-Control. 


Super C is built to last for many years of 
hard work. Measure them all, compare 
feature by feature, prove to yourself that 
the Super C will let you farm faster, 
easier, better, more profitably. See your 
International Harvester dealer today for 
a free demonstration. 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 


International Harvester products pay for themselves in use—McCormick Farm Equipment and Farmall Tractors... 


Motor Trucks... Crawler Tractors and Power Units... Refrigerators and Freezers—General Office, Chicago |, Illinois 


* Send for free Super C Circular, ‘Measure, 
Compare, Prove to Yourself.” 
Get all the facts! 








i ee ee ee eS ee “a 
| International Harvester Company | 
| P. O. Box 7333, Dept. PF-S4 | 
| Chicago 80, Illinois | 
| Gentlemen: | 
| 1 want the whole story about Super C Pull-Power. | 
| Please send me the circular. 
| 
} My name is | 
My address. 
| My IH dealer is sihannaiiagp anil littipieantemnnciagtinnamglilenadaaads | 
oll 
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Super—Powered for Farm Use ! 
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Model 551 


Barings in hard-to-get 
stations! 


Now more than ever 
the world’s most useful radio! 








@ 10 times more sensitive than ordinary 
clock-radios, the new G-E Clock-Radio gets 
even distant stations sharp and clear. And 
here’s a special new feature. This amazing 
G-E model wakes you to your favorite re- 
cordings, too—starts and stops your record 
player anytime, automatically. In mahogany 
(above) or pearl gray plastic (Model 552). 
G-E Clock-Radio prices start at $29.95 


Subject to change without notice. Slightly higher West and South. 
General Electric Co., Syracuse, New York. 





Wokes you fo music or news— 
records or radio! 





10 Day Trip of your life — FREE! Sens clic 


P P : 3 after you go fo sleep! 
Air trip to London for Coronation Procession 


. . . 3 days in Paris .. . Week end with Fred 
Waring in New York ... for first two winners 
and one companion each. 100 winners. No obli- 
gation. See your G-E radio dealer today or write 
General Electric Co., Bldg. 5, Electronics Park, 
Syracuse, N. Y., for entry card. 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 








Automatically turns 
appliances on or off! 












HE Progressive Farmer contin- 

ues to give its subscribers the 
work of America’s foremost artists. 
Last month’s “Four Favorite State 
Flowers” was painted for us by the 
most famous living artist in the 
South—Athos Menaboni of Atlanta. 
This month’s “Spring in the South” 
is by John Clymer, whose work ap- 
pears regularly in The Saturday 
Evening Post and other topflight 
magazines. Next month’s “Colt and 
Dog” cover was painted by C. W. 
Anderson, America’s No. 1 painter 
of horses. 

The phrase from Solomon’s Song 
quoted on our cover appears in the 
King James Bible as “the voice of 
the turtle” and has puzzled several 
generations. Scholars working on 
the New American Revised Version 
found that the correct phrase is “the 
voice of the turtle dove.” 


Secretary Benson is having the 
heat put on him to find a way to 
support the price of perishable 
commodities—beef, 





Talking 
Things 






dramatic exp 
story, “B 
Living Hell,” 
“Easy on the Udder” is algo 
for the attention of all 
dairymen. 









‘ 














When “Dick” Bailey starts 
crops and pastures, all th 
sands of farmers who kng 
stop to listen. “Avoid B 
Pastures” (22) is, we think® 
the most significant features! 
ever written for our columng 
Lowery reminds us in “Extra 
mer Grazing” (180) that some 
of good pastures can be start 
almost any season of the yer. 
Stockmen determined to have 
serve feed for any season will oe 
tainly read “New Methods of M 
ing Silage” (26). To further maim 
tain our belief in putting feed be 
fore animals—and in trying to bring 
practical help toward that end for 
every farmer in every. issue-We 
would also call attention to fe 
tures on 32, 173, and 58,. 





































Some of the most important prob 
lems beyond th 








eggs, poultry, etc. 
Republicans have 
cussed the Brannan 
Plan so long and 
loudly that they 
can’t afford to try 
it on perishables. 
But Benson may 
not be able to find 
anything better on 
the spur of the 


Now on the plum-tree a snowy 
bloom is sifted, 
Now on the peach-tree, 
the glory of the rose, 
Far o’er the hills a tender 
haze is drifted, 
Full to the brim the 
yellow river flows. 
From “Spring in the South,” 
by Henry van Dyke. 






bounds of your 
farm that é 
your farm every 
day in the year aie 
discussed this 
month. Well i» 
formed farmer 
cannot afford noe 
to understand wh 
the “South Ma 
Have Forey 





















moment. The Bran- 

nan Plan is an example as to how a 
once-well-regarded plan can get 
into politics and acquire a bad 
name. The essence of the plan— 


‘direct payments to farmers — was 


suggested by a number of orthodox 
economists some time before Bran- 
nan presented it to the nation. The 
word is that the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration intends to look care- 
fully into the price insurance idea 
as a new and less expensive ap- 
proach to farm price supports. 


Ever since beef prices started 
going down, it has seemed to us 
that stories of successful dairymen 
and of successful dairying methods 
have been bobbing up from all 
sides. It has served to remind us 
anew of the stability that cows put 
into farming. You'll find the family 
stories of the Woods (20) and the 
Rankins (25) exceptionally interest- 


you another as varied a menu, 






Trade” (19), or# 
“Europe Now Needs Trade, @ 
Aid” (60), or what is invo 

price support programs (204). 7 
on page 86 readers themselves) 
President Eisenhower and Comg 
what matters most need atten 

















‘ 






Our page 4 index will help y# 
to find all that this issue has 
every farmer and every member 
the family. Next month we'll bring 







ing from boll weevil com 
1953, anhydrous ammonia for sat 
soils, how to recognize plant 
deficiencies in legumes, and argh 
ments for the smaller cow, t #® 
other Jesse Stuart story, care 
shrubs, opportunity is kne 
Dixie for youngfolks, and ice@® 
desserts. 


Oey oda} 
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OF WORK SHOE JOB 
¢? . 


| '8no other shoe in the world made like’ covered that this: combination means shoes that 
olverine Shell Horsehides ... because only are made soft, stay soft, even dry soft after soak- 
eines are made of Shell Horsehide, triple- ing... and at the same time deliver more miles of . 
Loaded with facts and in- 


/ WOLVERINE PIGSICINE tanned by the secret wear per dime of cost! Isn’t that exactly what you formation about Wolverine 
é e orsehides. Sen 
Wolverine process. And want in your work shoes... greater comfort, longer poodg tay Ky... 4: 
name w n 
Zama for forty years, work wear? Then judge for yourself—make your next Wolverine Shoe & 
rrable! Extra ‘ bs is ‘ Tanning Corp., 
@mreeerm shoe wearers have dis- pair Wolverine Shell Horsehide. Rockford, Michigan, 


Attn: Dept. WE-4 
WOLVERINE SHOE & TANNING CORPORATION « Rockford, Michigan 


*' Amazing New Mir- 
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LUMITE 





WINDOW 
Screening 
Won't Rust, 
Corrode or 
Stain 











Costs ONLY 
[2¢-13* per sq. ft 


(Slightly higher west of the Rockies) 


WRITE FOR FREE sample and 
descriptive folder, or visit 
your hardware or building 
supply store today. 






*Registered Trade-mork 












SARAN SUREEHING 


Chicopee Mills, inc., Dept. pF31 
47 Worth Street, N.Y. 13, N.Y. 





LUMITE 
DIVISION 





OWARD H. Gordon, a former 
North Carolina farm boy, is 
making a big reputation in Wash- 
ington at one of the toughest as- 
signments in USDA. As new head 
of PMA, long under fire by GOP 
leaders, Gordon’s quiet manner and 
good sense impress old hands at 
the department. 

Gordon makes it clear he didn’t 
take his new job to officiate at the 
burial of PMA, but to “clean up the 
mess.” One-time regional director 
of the Farm Security Administra- 
tion for a fivé-state Southern area, 
Gordon was general manager of the 
Southern States Cooperative before 
joining the USDA. He is a brother 
of John B. Gordon, advertising man- 
ager of The Progressive Farmer's 
Raleigh, N. C., office. 


By EUGENE BUTLER and JAY RICHTER 


New PMA Head From the South 


Mr. Gordon... 


Smoke Is Clearing on Price Supports 





sooth- 
ing troubled waters. 


The big to-do about Agriculture Secretary Ezra T. Benson’s stand 


on price supports has had its benefits. 


It is now clearer to Southern 


farmers, thanks to all the argument, where the new administration 


stands on price guarantees. 


Benson is not backing away from his 


position that federal price aids should be “disaster insurance.” At 
the same time, he is now convinced that present price programs 
should be kept until something better may be found to replace them. 

USDA’s price support boss, John H. Davis, director of Commodity 
Credit Corporation, told a Progressive Farmer representative in an 


exclusive interview: 


“The farmer wants security and progress,” 


he said, 


“and we're 


going to see that he gets them. We hope to work out new programs 
that are as good or better than the present ones. We are not going 
to give up what we have; we intend to build on the experience of 


the past 20 years.” 


Changes Likely in Conservation Payments 


Watch for an Agriculture Department move later this year that 
could shift soil conservation payment responsibility from PMA com- 
mittees—perhaps to Soil Conservation Districts and State Conserva- 


tion Commissions. 


Congress intends to reduce ACP funds for practices carried out 
in 1954 by at least $50 million, with the approval of Secretary Ben- 
son and the big farm organizations. Opponents of the cutback from 
the present $250 million program now concede they may not have 


the votes to block it. 


A long-range conservation program being talked would divide 
costs into three categories: first, so-called permanent practices such 
as flood control, for which the Government would assume full cost; 
second, semipermanent practices such as reforestation and conver- 
sion from crop to grassland, on which farmers would receive long- 
term, low-interest rate loans; and, third, annual practices such as 
liming and fertilizer for which farmers would pay the full cost. 


Whys and Wherefores of Cotton Allotments 


How will your cotton acreage this year affect future allotments 
in states, counties, and on your farm? Here are the main points to 


remember: 
1. Plantings this year would not be 





(Continued on page 10) 








\\ Hen event 


md Morning 


when crops need 






GARDNER-DENY 
Pumps help ma 
your Irrigatio 


PAY OF 


You make extra profit 
you send top-grade crop 
market. That's why we m 
Gardner-Denver Irriga 
Pumps extra sturdy and @ 
rugged. They won't let) 
down when your crops & 
water. Gardner-Denver P 
are designed 
for power 
economy, too 
—for savings 
that make 
your irriga- 
tion invest- 
ment pay off 
faster. 




















SINCE 1859 


GARDNER-DENV 
Gardner-Denver Compe ! 
Quin cy, Illinois _ 
Sold and Serviced by: , 
RUSSELL DANIEL IRRIGATION 60. 
Athens, Gooreie 

R. L. COOK IRRIGATION CO. 

DAVID A. WALKER IRRIGATION CO. 


tlanta, Georgia 
esonete Ring COMPANY 


nah, Geor 
R. . ARMS THONG. Hy ‘bro. co. 
nta an 
ARTHUR HOLK & SONS, ean secing Ah 
ROBBINS bag nel og E & MF 


Oneo Alabama 
RUSSELL DANIEL, IRRIGATION 
or 
(MDUSTRIAL F PUMP CORPORATION 


lorida 
men ASSOCIATES, Miami, Florida 
SOUTHERN PIPE & SUPPLY CO. 
Oriando, Florida 


MAIL THE COUPON FOR 
FULL INFORMATION: 











Please send me more information @ 
Gardner-Denver Centrifugal pumps for 
irrigation service. 
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THE "TWO-TEN”’ SERIES 


Seven new models that give 
new meaning to the word 
de luxe. Superb quality and 
careful attention to every de 
tail inside and out. 


THE "'ONE-FIFTY"’ SERIES 


The thrifty ''One-Fifty” series 
with five beautiful new models 
combines smart new Chevrolet 
style with new and even 


greater economy 


Entirely NEW through and through! 


New Fashion-First Bodies by Fisher. . . new, richer and 
roomier interiors .. . widest choice of body-types and color 
harmonies . . . new 115-h.p. “Blue-Flame” high-compres- 
sion engine in Powerglide* models . . . highly improved 
108-h.p. “Thrift-King” high-compression engine in gear- 
shift models . . . entirely new economy with important 
savings in gasoline and upkeep . . . entirely new Power- 
glide* with faster getaway, more miles per gallon . . . 
entirely new Power Steering* . . . softer, smoother Knee- 
Action Ride . . . more weight — more stability — more 
road-steadiness . . . largest brakes in the low-price field. 


*Optional at extra cost. Combination of Powerglide and “Blue-Flame” engine 
available at extra cost on Bel Air and “Two-Ten” models. Power Steering available 
on all models, (Continuation of standard equipment and trim illustrated is dependent 
on availability of material.) 
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THE BEL AIR SERIES 


A new kind of Chevrolet! 
Four luxurious new models 
i T-yoMel0] Mol oleh A -Mkelaie Mol Zelile, 
the low-price field in every 
thing but price itself 


Widest, most wonderful 
choice in its field! 


l 
16 models 


in three great 
new series 


You may find it hard to choose your favorite among these 
beautiful new Chevrolets. Lots of people do. 

But, this you can be sure of: Among Chevrolet’s sixteen 
new models, you will find a car to strike your fancy and suit 
your need. 

And every one has the new low, flowing lines—the extra 
stamina and safety—of Chevrolet’s new Body by Fisher. 
Every one brings you new high-compression power. Every 
one brings you even greater economy of operation and upkeep 
than you have enjoyed with Chevrolet in the past. 

New and improved Powerglide* automatic transmission, 
new Power Steering*—either or both are yours for the asking. 

Stop in and make your choice. Why not make it soon? 
Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


MORE PEOPLE BUY CHEVROLETS THAN ANY OTHER CAR 
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TAKE /T EASY... 





REZ 


CRIMP CUT 


NG BURNING PIPE AN 
_ CIGARETTE TOBACCO | 






‘lve rolled cigarettes 
With Prince Alberé for 
3 Years_it role easy, 

Smokes cool ahd mild /* 

Corton alles 


STOCKMAN 











TUNE IN 

“*Grand Ole Opry’, 

Saturday Nights 
on NBC 


R. J. Reynolds 
Tobaceo Co., 
Winston-Salem, 
N.C. 


EASY TO ROLL! P.A.’s choice tobacco EASY ON YOUR POCKETBOOK! 


rolls up fast — makes a neat, mild Prince Albert gives you more 
cigarette, doesn’t dribble out the tobacco in every pocket-tin. More 
ends! PRINCE ALBERT is choice smoking pleasure for your money! 
tobacco, crimp cut to pour freely And every puff on a smoke made 
for a better “makin’s” cigarette! with P.A, is mild, cool and tasty! 


Prince Albert 


AMERICA’S LARGEST-SELLING SMOKING TOBACCO! 











What's New in Agriculture 
(Continued from page 8) 


counted in setting state and county allotments, if any, in jg 
These allotments would be figured on the basis of acreage dus 
five years—1952-51-50-48-47. The year 1949 was ruled out as plant. 
ing “history” by special legislation. The present law rules Out the 
year preceding year controls are in effect—in this case, 1953, 

2. Individual farm allotments in 1954 would be based on 
ings in the three years, 1953-52-51 and on a county uniform er 
centage of cropland on the farm. Most growers would not benef 
in 1954 from any increased plantings this year. One exception would 
be the producer who did not grow cotton in 1951 and ’52, but 
it this year to establish a quota. If there is any question about your 
allotment, see your county agent or PMA committeeman, 

3. Increased plantings this year would affect “history” in th 
event of quotas and allotments in 1955, according to present Jay _ 
However, the law could be changed. Some Congressmen hen 
already asked for legislation to eliminate 1953 in consideration gf 
allotments and quotas for future years. 

4, If there are to be cotton controls in 1954, Benson is required 
to announce them by Oct. 15 of this year. 


Drive on To Reduce Cotton Plantings 


Cotton men in Washington will tell you privately there ig smal 
chance of cutting production this year to the 13-million bale levd 
thought necessary to avoid quotas and allotments in ’54. However, 
the joint industry-Government drive to reduce plantings to produce 
a crop of no more than 12,000,000 to 12,500,000 bales this season 
is likely to be carried on full tilt. 

Reason is that any reduction this year under last year's crop wil 
mean fewer future surpluses, and better grower prices, whether or 
not controls are avoided. One upshot is that all USDA field agencies 
have been “instructed” to join in the campaign for sharp reduction 
of cotton acreage. 


Draft Deferments Harder To Get Than Ever 


In 1951, the Selective Service Act was changed to the “Selective 
Universal Service Act.” In the view of the country’s draft bos, 
Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, the change is significant. He believes the 
additional word emphasizes the nation’s desire that all eligible young 
men should be equally subject to call for military service. Defer 
ments, he says, are going to be harder to get. Men are being drafted 
at a greater rate than boys are reaching draft age. 


Substitutes for Price Supports Studied 


You can pretty much count on present support programs until 
1955, but Benson & Co. are hoping they'll have something just # 
good or better by that time. Price insurance and two-price systems 
are the two ideas now receiving the most (Continued on page 16) 


This marker on 
the Porter 
farm, near Ter- 
rell, Tex., 
where the exten- 
sion service 
was born, was 
dedicated 
during the 
fiftieth anniversary 
celebration, 
Feb. 26. Bill 
Porter, son of 
Walter C. Porter 
on whose 
farm Dr. 
Seaman A. Knapp 
started demon- 
stration work in 
1903 (see Dr. 
Clarence Poe’s ar- 
ticle “South’s 
Greatest Agricul- 
tural Leader” 
in this issue), is 
one of the 
joint operators 
of the farm. 
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look where youll se save with the 


ee 


Right off the bat you'll save time... 
you thread for wire tying in less than 
5 minutes. The rest is automatic... you 
do your haying from the tractor seat. 





Oliver’s short knot saves footage, 
and dollars, all season long. All the wire 
is used to make the bale. Saves your 
temper, too . . . it’s turned in so it 
can’t snag. 


Oliver’s leaf-tight construction saves 
the proteins. Pick-up unit handles your 
hay gently. The closed deck prevents 
loss of leaves. You save the full value 
of your feed! 





Four synchronized feeding units 
keep hay under control. The elevator, 
auger and corded rubber cross feed 
increase capacity. Add Oliver’s exclu- 
sive force feeder and you have another 
big saving: tonnage! 


See your 


OLIVE R DEALER 
and SAVE! 








Why not save all the way? Com- 
plete your haying team with an Oliver 
Mower and Side Delivery Rake. Just 
like the baler, they’re the finest in farm 


machinery. 


| THE OLIVER CORPORATI 
ee ee ees ia 


weieibes 


1 Pees cond soe the Mastented heckots Kats @insln | 


| Oliver Automatic Baler 
() Oliver Mower 
(J Oliver Side Delivery Rake 
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THIS TIRE CONVERTS 
TRACTOR POWER TO 
WORKING POWER, 





























ONLY TIRE | EVER SAW 
COULD BACK RIGHT OUT 
OF A HOG WALLOW 







far 


WIDER CLEATS 


Up to 53 
tires at % wider than other 


sho 
ony to shoulder, General so 
ms ae huskiese, strongest 
prone he field to work for 
‘ e shar “on of each 

t 


Le : 
*Made in the South 


@ General offers you a modern tractor tire ...a tire geared 
to the increased horsepower of modern tractors. General’s 
Angle-Action tread grips, holds firm... turns that extra 
horsepower into extra non-slip working power. This 
means real savings in time, labor and money ...a savings 
reater than the little extra you pay for Generals, the 
hardest working, longest lasting tractor tires made today. 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. * AKRON, OHIO 






















































for Southern Farmers 









The MAIL BOX 


They’re Talking Irrigation 


I have just received my copy of 
the February issue. It’s wonderful. 
The cover page is one of the most 
beautiful pictures I have ever seen. 
You did a fine job on irrigation. It 
is most timely. I think we will see 
great development in this field. The 
publication gets better all of the 
time. Fred Hurst, 

Farm Credit Administration, 
New Orleans, La. 


I have assisted in conducting 
four county-wide irrigation dem- 
onstrations in North Carolina since 
your irrigation issue came out. At 
each of these, several farmers called 
attention to it. They had read the 
articles because they asked ques- 
tions about statements I had made. 
An example of the interest was at- 
tendance of 175 at a recent dem- 
onstration on an unfavorable day. 
H. M. Ellis, Agricultural Engineer, 

N. C. Extension Service, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


I want to congratulate.you on 
your February issue. There is much 
interest in this subject in East Tex- 
as. Information given in your mag- 
azine’ will be helpful. In some 
cases, I think there is more interest 
than water, but in some places irri- 
gation is practical in East Texas. 

Walter. L. Scott, 
Nacogdoches County, Tex. 


Big or Small Magazines? 


May I commend your publica- 
tion for having more faith in the 
future of agriculture than that held 
by those farm publications that 
have so drastically reduced the size 





of their publications. Yes, they tell 
us it isn’t going to be bad the next 
few years, but their actions show 
that they are whistling in the dark. 
H. P. Warhurst, 

Tillman County, Okla. 


I am glad The Progressive Farm- 
er is being printed in the large size, 
and not whittled down as all other 
farm magazines are at present. 

Jean M. Burlingame, 
Benton County, Ark. 


Beef Cattle Prices 


When all the arguing and cuss- 
ing is over, one significant fact 
sticks out about the cattle market. 

From the time prices started to 
skid until late in January 1953, the 
price differential between a “Good” 
and a “Choice” steer carcass hov- 
ered right around $10 a hundred. 



















That is about $50 ext, 
1,000-pound steer for the 
who was a little more caref 
his breeding stock, -a litte 
choosy about his feeders, 
a little more trouble with pag 
and went to a little extra eg 
for a good finish. 
Parke C. Brink Set end 
Commissioner of Agricul the four 

Richmond, Vege fence W 


per unti 
Christmas Gift Friends end pos 





















Thank you, thank you, fa 
an excellent magazine and 
sake of your new Christmas 
friends. I already feel repaid) 
the 50-cent pieces I invested im 
ferent homes in this lovely stated 
Oklahoma. After hearing the ple 
ure received by the families lit 
troduced you to, I feel that af 
more 50-cent pieces, to introdut# 
you to a few more homes in difler 
ent communities, may give a moll 
er, father, or child a new i 
gent, worth - while, understand 
look on some new interest. 

Keep up the good work. 

Mrs. Homer Hinshaw, 
Tulsa County, 0 


A Cow From a Contest 
This is to give you just a smal 
idea of the pleasure and profit de 
rived from your letter and contest 
departments—from the small fry 0 
up to all ages. 

My grandson Mickey wrote # 
letter several years ago to ™ 
Kate, about his dog phy With 
the money he won in th 
he bought a pig, Then Mickey so 
the pig and bought a calf. He # 
lected her himself, and it proved 
be a very wise choice. She is ge 
tle, easy to milk, and raises 
calves. Making money, 
milk for the family, and taking cat 
of stock is a very good way 109% 


(Continued on page 14) a 
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[ e’s how fo build a strong, long-lasting fence 














ia 
\ 
4 





sour whole fence layout at one time even though you intend to erect the your fence line so that your fence will be easy to erect, inspect and maintain. It will 
a two or three year period. (1) Put your plan on paper so that you will last longer. (3) Use the proper tools—the job will be easier and better. Then mark 
clearest possible idea about the locations of corrals, gates and lanes in the fence line plainly. A strand of barbed wire stretched along the ground will serve 
to pastures, barns, feed pens and water. A good camplete plan leads to the excellently, especially since it must be stretched at some time to serve as the lowest 
sible fence arrangement for a labor-saving, high-production farm. (2) Clear strand of wire in the fence. 





xtra expe 

C. Brink Set end and corner posts securely. This is extremely important since these posts - reduced by one half its size. Don’t overstretch the fence—and be extremely careful 

“Agricul the foundation of your fence. (5) Then set or drive enough line posts to carry about this if a tractor is used for stretching. (9) Attach fence to line posts. Don’t 

hmond, Yegeetence without strain. Steel line posts may be left 2 or 3 inches higher than is try to make the fence conform to uneven terrain. Dig a trench through small ridges; 
peruntil after the fence is stretched. (6) Roll out the fence and attach firmly to fill in slight gullies. At deep gullies, put in extra line posts and stretch strands of 

Friends end post. (7) Stretch the fence slowly and evenly until the tension curve (8) is barbed wire across the gully beneath the woven wire fence. 





vely state di 

g “a sles) Loosen stay wires and wrap line wires alternately around end or corner post and manufacturer’s instructions—then the joint will endure for the life of the fence. 

milies | iegetnfirmly. If stapling to wood, use long staples across the grain. Fence should be (12) Attach lowest strand of barbed wire to line posts and drive them into proper level. 
that a fergjunded at intervals as a protection against lightning. Steel line posts accomplish (13) Stretch barbed wire above fence as required, the first strand about 3 inches 

0 introduce His (11) Where two rolls of fence must be joined, use approved tools and follow above woven fence. 

es in differ 

ive a mothe 
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re’s what fo US€ for a strong, long-lasting fence 
‘S AMERICAN FENCE U-S°S AMERICAN BARBED WIRE 






See your U-S-S Dealer for these top quality products | 


. -- American Fence and American Barbed Wire 







FENCE is m 


U°S°S AMERICAN FENCE 
ade of the right type of | AMERICAN BARBED WIRE has sharp, firm 


© give you the longest fence service. barbs regularly spaced, and a crack-proof, TENNESSEE COAL & IRON DIVISION 


fee steel wires make it tough i izi 
gh and eel-proof coat of special, heavy galvanizing. 
a +: r r ; oa NITED STAT 
, and heavy galvanizing adds years to ¢ is available in four different styles. U STATES STEEL CORPORATION, FAIRFIELD, ALABAMA 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 











a +... oe s we. S | 2 ee 
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Making the most of LQ NIPAL LOI 


nog I @ ff Ber a >, —_— No =e A 


BETTER MACHINES MEAN BETTER FARMING... TIMKEN BEARINGS MEAN BETTER MACHINES 









| 1. NEW MACHINE HARVESTS TWO ROWS 
OF BEETS AT A TIME 


To harvest two rows of beets at a time, an Ohio farmer mounted two 
one-row combines on a tractor. Now he can do work that ordinarily 
would require 2 tractors, 2 combines and 4 men. It’s another example 
of how mechanized farming creates greater profits for farmers. 


To help you make the most of mechanized farming, manufacturers 
of farm equipment are mounting more moving parts on Timken 
tapered roller bearings. That means less time-out for maintenance 
and lubrication, higher towing speeds, fewer breakdowns. 











2. TEST THAT MAKES 
FARM MACHINERY 
BETTER 


Testing the rigidity of Timken 
tapered roller bearing axle mount- 
ings is typical of how Timken 
Company engineers work with 
manufacturers to develop better 
bearing applications and related 
parts for farm machinery. 


3. PACKS GRASS 
SILAGE FASTER 
AND BETTER 


Harold Johnson of Somo- 
nauk, IIl., built this con- 
crete roller to pack silage 
in his trench silo. He 
knocked the ends out of 
two barrels, put a shaft 
through the center and poured in the concrete. The roller packs 
the silage so solidly that dump-trucks can ride over it to unload 
more silage without getting stuck. 


$10 FOR IDEAS: We'll pay $10.00 for each mechanized farming idea 


that we accept and publish. Send photo of implement and description 
to The Timken Company, Dept. PF-4, Canton 6, Ohio. 

















| 4. IF YOU’RE 
LOOKING FOR 








VALUE 


Look for the “Timken Bearing 
Equipped” label when you 
buy implements. Timken bear- 
ings keep moving parts in posi- 
tive alignment, reduce wear, 
practically eliminate friction. 
The Timken Roller Bearing 
Company, Canton 6, Ohio. 
Cable address: ‘““TIMROSCO”. 
















Tapered Roller 


TIMKEN BEARING 
EQUIPPED 








This symbol on a product means its bearings 
are the best. Look for it when you buy. 














} \L/ 
WOT JUST A BALL O NOT JUST A ROLLER (> THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER C— BEARING TAKES RADIAL ® AND THRUST —-@)+ LOADS OR ANY COMBINATION “He 












The Mail Box 
(Continued from page ] 


character, and make one feg] a 
and self-respecting. a 

Christi won in one of Mig Ka 
contests and bought a Pretty: ng 
school dress. I try to make the 
children understand that it i A 


great privilege to be able to enter 


these contests, and even when 
do not win, it is good practice, 
Inez K. © 
Davidson County, Tenn, 









Disagrees With “Mad Foxey" 


An angry farmer, who spends 
most of his free evenings fox hunt. 
ing, showed me your Earl F, Ken. 
namer article on “mad foxes” in the 
February issue. Like me, he iy i 
continued to hunt right throgp: 
“rabies scares” in recent year jp } 
three counties—and found no mal 
fox and lost no hounds via 
rabies route. Such facts hayeg 
mysterious aspect. 

I have seen foxes die in large 
numbers in one or two areas from 
some disease (rabies, according to 
local residents); and though the 
hunters saw that take place, and 
acknowledged it, they never quit 
hunting there during that period, 
None was attacked by foxes an 
nobody’s hounds went mad. How 
come? The only thing I can find 
wrong with foxes is that they can 
outrun my hounds. J. P. Buzard, 

Jackson County, Mis, 
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Caught in a Squeeze 





Farmers are wor- 
ried, and rightly so, 
because of falling 
prices of things they 
produce and rising prices of thing 
they must buy. In 1946 farmes 
received 54 cents of the consumers 
dollar spent for farm products. Te 
day he receives 45 cents. Now " 
where has the 9 cents gone? To yl 


processors and handlers after 
‘ | 





ucts are out of the farmer's hands 
We've had a national administr 
tion that was very sensitive to the 
demands of labor, granting almost 
every request for higher wages 
shorter hours, but it only allowed 
farmers 90 per cent of parity on@ 
few of their products. Now here 
comes Mr. Benson proposing 1 
knock every prop from under agi 
culture, leaving farmers to compete 
with world prices. 
I wonder if Mr. Benson doesnt 
realize that his party has been the 
father of high tariffs always, when 
in power. Our grand old stater 
man, Cordell Hull, fought the tariff 
ring for years and years an 
got the reciprocal trade agr 
passed. 
Who ever heard of a fame 
(Continued on page 16) 
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‘THow | boosted my dairy herd 
ifrom 40 to 200 cows” 


le to eats (without adding help or acreage) 










K. Gullo by Harry Koch, Greenfield, Franklin County, Mass. 


Owner of World’s Record Holstein cow, “Miller Farm Mattie Echo” 


Back in °37 I was farming entirely with 
horse-drawn equipment. A herd of 40 Guernseys 
and the farm were keeping my men and me mighty 
busy. But that year I switched to oil-powered 
equipment. Since then I’ve been able to boost my 
herd to 200 head without adding help or acreage. 
On top of that I’ve added a small dairy 
business and 5000 chickens. 





nad. How My oil-powered forage harvester (with an interchangeable head for corn and 
[ can find grass silage ) has been a big help. Using this harvester with a truck and a tractor. 
: they can 3 men can now harvest more roughage than 7 men and 3 teams of horses used 
ite to bring in. By being able to harvest fast — at exactly the right time — we now get 
, Miss 


3 cuttings of grass for silage and hay instead of just 2. With the harvester we have 
more than doubled the productive capacity of our land as well as improved the 
quality of our roughage. 






Better roughage means better cows—like our Miller Farm Mattie Echo who gave 
1158 and 1121 lbs. butterfat in successive years, setting 2 world’s records which beat all Holstein 
cows classified excellent on 3 time milking. At the same time, we’ve bred, raised and 
developed 18 of the 140 all-time national class leaders in the herd improvement 

' division of the Guernsey breed. 


i Rs 





of things 
3 farmers 
onsumer's 
ucts. To 
ts. Now 
‘one? To 
ter prod- 
’s hands 
[ministra- 
ve to the 
ig. almost 
pcb Farming with oil-powered equipment helps me do 10 times the business 
ey “a I did 15 years ago. But it does even more than that. It gives me spare time — 

‘ow here time to spend with my wife and 5 kids and time for community activities like being a 
osing t County Commissioner, a past President of the Franklin County Farm Bureau, and 
der agn the leader of the local 4-H Club. Yes, since I started raising dairy cattle as a 4-H boy 
comet in 1924, farming has sure changed for the better. 






1 doesn't 
been the o ‘ P ° ° 3 

.s, when Farm business is important business to U.S. oilmen, who are continually trying to outdo each 

Bags other in reaching the farmer first with the newest, most improved oil products, farm chemicals and services. 

d Snally This is one way you benefit from the American system of free competition where privately-managed oil companies have 


a chance to earn a profit while serving you. 


For a free, interesting booklet, “Power Farming;’ write to: Oil Industry Information Committee, AMERICAN 
PETROLEUM INsTITUTE, Box 86, 50 West 50th Street, New York 20, N.Y. 
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All Big Favorite garments bear 
the important A. I. L. seal — one of 
America’s best consumer guides to 
quality buying. Look for it before 
you buy! 


ARE YOUR WORK CLOTHES 
COMPLETELY SANFORIZED? 


To be Completely Sanforized even 
the collar linings and waistbands 
of your work clothes must be San/or- 
ized. All Big Favorite work clothes 
are COMPLETELY SANFORIZED, 





Big Favorite Overalls 

Big Favorite Matched Shirts 
and Pants 

Big Favorite Dungarees 

Big Favorite Overall Coats 
Big Favorite Work Shirts 

Big Favorite Kiddies’ 
Overalls & Jeans 

Big Favorite Dungarettes 


THE FAVORITE GARMENT CO. 
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Men who work around coal, soot and grease 
are roughest on work clothes, because their 
clothes have to be washed more often, and “the 
roughest beating work clothes take is in the wash- 
tub.” THESE MEN, BY THE THOUSANDS, 
ARE SWITCHING TO BIG FAVORITE ... 
because Big Favorite comes out best in the long 
battle with the washtub! The American Institute 





of laundering seal PROVES that Big Favorite - 


work clothes pass the severest laboratory tests for 
washfastness, fabric strength, seam strength, non- 
shrinkage, etc. SWITCH TO BIG FAVORITE 
— and save money! 


SANFORIZED 





Big 
WORK CLOTHES 


PLANTS IN: Lynchburg, Va., Rocky Mount, Va., Jackson, Miss., Magee, Miss., Conon Mill at Magnolia, Ark. 





getting a cost plus contract? Be- 
sides, if the farmer should stop for 
a short while, everything else would 
fold up quickly. W. A. Scruggs, 

Smith County, Tenn. 


Advice to New Beekeepers 


One thing you need to stress in 
your bee articles is that bees are no 
more able to keep themselves than 
are cattle, chickens, or hogs. Most 
newcomers seem to think that all 
they have to do to start is to buy 
the bees and equipment, put them 
out in the field, and forget them. 
I know of no better way for a man 
to throw his money away, and 
equipment really costs money to- 
day. F. E. Guyton, 

Entomologist, API. 


Liked 58 Rules 


I enjoy The Progressive Farmer 
so much. “Fifty-Eight Rules for 
Successful Living” in the January 
issue especially appealed to me. If 
all people would adopt these rules, 
there would be no strife and we 
would live a happy life. 

My son-in-law, Athos Menaboni 
of Atlanta, has painted covers for 
your magazine. Dr. R. B. Harris of 
Orlando, Fla., a former teacher of 
mine, has contributed writing to its 
pages, too. Sallie Bess Arnold, 

Floyd County, Ga. 


What's New 
(Continued from page 10) 


official attention as possible substi- 
tutes for present programs. 

The price insurance plan being 
discussed would be farmer-financed. 
In return for payment of a small 
premium, the farmer’s price would 
be guaranteed at a predetermined 
level. Marketing competition would 
be preserved by making premiums 
the difference between the insured 
price and a national average price. 


Two-price systems would be em- 
ployed in the case of commodities 
that depend heavily on export sale, 
such as cotton, tobacco, and wheat. 
There are several versions of two- 
price systems, but the general idea 
is that growers would receive a sup- 
ported price on domestic sales—take 
what the world market brought on 
proportion of a crop sold abroad. 


Coming Events 


May 10: Confederate Memorial 
Day; Mother’s Day; Rural Life Sun- 
day; 4-H Club Sunday. 

National Home Demonstration 
Week, May 3—9. 

Georgia’s first annual Poultry Festi- 
val, Gainesville, May 16. 

Rural Ministers’ Conference, 
burn, Ala., June 29—July 2. 

Annual convention, Florida Associa- 
tion of Soil Conservation District Su- 
pervisors, Lake City, Sept. 16—17. 


Au- 


Spring stock shows and sales: 

Alabama (Junior Fat Cattle): Hunts- 
ville—April 14-15; Gadsden—April 16- 
17; Montgomery—April 28-29; Bir- 
mingham—April 30-May 1. 

Georgia: Atlanta — April 13-14-15; 
Claxton—April 20; Sylvania—April 22- 
23; Statesboro—April 29. 

New moon, April 13; full, April 28. 
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Proven on MILLIONS#IFF 
of HEAD of livestock ys 


POWERFUL! Quick, sure death o & With 
almost all insects affecting cattle’ 
sheep, goats, hogs and horses, 


SAFE! Used as a spray or dip,it 
won’t injure livestock, even calves a 
lambs, when used as directed. 


LASTING! Will keep animals fre 


of insects for weeks. 


This product is a special wettable 
powder containing DDT and BHC. 
A test is available to determine its 
strength in dipping vats. Write fori 
formation. Comes in convenient, eo 
nomical 2-, 11- and 55-lb. bags. 


Kills These Insect Pests: Hom 
fly, Housefly, Stable fly, Black fy, 
Sheep tick, Lone Star tick, Winter 
tick, Spinose ear tick, Gulf Coasttick, 
Cattle fever tick, Rocky Mt. fevet 
tick, American dog tick, Cattle lous, 
Sheep louse, Goat louse, Horse le 
Mosquitoes, Gnats, Fleece 
Fleas, Sheep scab mite, Hog 
mite, Roaches. 














































See your dealer for 
plies, or if he # 
stock, send his 
Du Pont, Animall 
try Section, Wi 
Delaware. 















*For Dairy Buildings® 
Pont Dairy Barn Ine 
For Dairy cows ust 
Dairy Cattle Spray: 4 
productscontaim 
no DDT. 
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MCEN FERTILIZING SUCCESS- 
"FOR USDA! 200 Ibs. of nitrogen per 
Bh poduced 678 lbs. of beef annually. 
Beitr lhe. gave carrying capacity of 1.64 
per acre and produced 312 lbs. of 
annually. 


NITROGEN UPS 
fF PRODUCTION 


618 Lbs. Of Beef Per Acre 
With Nitrogen Fertilizing! 


Heavy applications of nitrogen on pas- 
ms pay off in more forage and more 


astock 
re death to 
ng cattle,’ 


or dip, it me according to U. S. Dept. of Agricul- 
n calves @t experiments. In North Dakota, 90 
ted nis of nitrogen applied annually to 
ie ded pastures for 6 years increased 
rimals fre Me! Wheatgrass production to 450%, 


megrass 518%, and Russian wild-rye 
%. At Tifton, Ga., coastal Bermuda 
hs fertilized with 200 pounds of nitro- 
per acre produced an annual average 
8 pounds of beef per acre and a car- 
ig capacity of 3.53 steers per acre! 


and BHC, 
termine its 
Vrite for in- 






enient, eo pounds gave a carrying capacity of 
pags. steers per acre and produced 312 
lis of beef annually. Fertilizing pas- 

sts: Hom #° totated with rice in Texas at a cost 
Black fiy, to $3 per acre annually increased 





i gains from about 50 pounds to 
t 200 pounds per acre. Ask your 
¥ agent about nitrogen fertilizing 
your particular area. 
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NEW DISCOVERY PROTECTS 
WOOLENS FOR ONE YEAR 


Accessories for the Farm 


SERVICE 














..» WITH ONE WASHING! 


U.S. Dept. Of Agriculture Finds Two Spoonfuls 
Of EQ-53 In Wash Mothproofs 


Woolens For One Year! 


Woolens that come out of the wash 
not only clean, but protected against 
the attack of fabric pests, is the prom- 
ise held out by EQ-53...a mothproof- 
ing product developed by entomolo- 
gists of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture! The development of EQ- 
53 was recently announced before the 
Chemical Specialties Manufacturers’ 
Association meeting in New York. It 
is expected to be on market shelves 
this spring, when homemakers begin 
to prepare their woolens for storage. 

With EQ-53, essentially a mixture 
of the insecticide DDT and other 
chemical carriers, the housewife can 
mothproof her blankets, sweaters and 
other washable woolens by pouring a 
few spoonfuls of the solution into the 
washing machine containing the wool- 
ens. EQ-53 also may be added to the 
woolens during or after rinsing. The 
treatment can be made in nearly all 
home washing machines... auto- 
matic, semi-automatic, or wringer- 
type ...orcan be used in a wash basin 
or tub. 

The formula was developed and 
tested by Hamilton Laudani and his 
associates at the Savannah, Ga., lab- 
oratory of USDA’s Bureau of Ento- 
mology and Plant Quarantine. 

Their tests with EQ-53 have indi- 





oneness 












BOON FOR FARM WIFE AND FARMER’S POCKETBOOK! Soon, no more in- 
volved, tedious mothproofing problems for busy farm wife. Two teaspoons of new 
USDA discovery mothproofs woolens for 1 year as you wash. Ask your county agent. 


cated that for each pound of woolens 
being washed, as little as two tea- 
spoons of the solution added to the 
wash water of an average-size wash- 
ing machine thoroughly mothproofs 
the fabric with DDT. Woolens treated 
in this way and then stored were com- 
pletely protected against the feeding 
of the larvae of both clothes moths 
and carpet beetles for more than a 
year! ‘ 

USDAentomologists anticipate that 
EQ-53 will be relatively low in cost 
when it becomes available to the pub- 
lic, thus providing a practical method 
for the average housewife of moth- 
proofing washable woolens. It is safe 
to use, requiring only the normal pre- 
cautions necessary in handling any 
insecticide. 





SIX STEPS FOR HIGHER CORN 
YIELD RECOMMENDED BY 
U.S. DEPT. OF AGRICULTURE: 


1. Plant certified seed of adapted hybrid 
—treated for disease control. 


2.Prepare good seedbed and plant at 
right time. 


3. Practice good soil management—con- 
servation, rotation, fertilization. 


4, Control weeds with cultivation and 
herbicides. 


5. Control insects with resistant hybrids 
and insecticides. 


6. Dry and store properly. 
See your county agent for details. 
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—s SERVICE REPRESENTA- 
: » Ask him about your 
problems, He knows his Cities 
agar the complete line, and 


how they can help you. 










Get Your Equipment Ready Early! 


aa Before the tough grind really begins, make sure all your equipment is in tip-top 


shape. Oil change with Cities Service C-800 Premium, Heavy Duty Motor Oil. Its 
high-detergent action will keep any engine clean .. . help it to last longer at peak 
power. Lubricate every wear point on all equipment with tough, efficient Trojan 
Greases. Check tires and batteries too. If you need replacements, your Cities Service 
man has the best . . . Cities Service Airmaster and Tractionmaster Tires and the 
amazing Tri-Fill Battery—the truly modern battery that needs water only three 


times a year in normal car and truck use. 


SS 





Keep It Full-Powered All Summer Long! —————— 


No other gasolene can deliver more power and mileage than Cities Service os 


Gasolene ... AND, Cities Service Gasolene is cleaner-burning to help keep car, 
truck and tractor engines “new-car” clean. It can help lengthen the life of your engine is. Cleaner-burning Cities Service 
equipment and protect those dollars you have invested in it. 


THE SECRET OF FULL ENGINE 
POWER AND LONG ENGINE LIFE is 


“how clean” your car, truck or tractor 


gasolene keeps engines “new-car” clean. 
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”% CURVED AND TAPERED BARS BIGGER, STRONGER SHOULDERS 

| Give a sharper bite and deeper pene- Give greater tread contact for a big. 
tration . . . greater drawbar pull in ger, deeper bite and longer, mor 
all types of soil. even tread wear. 


















WIDE FLAT TREAD 


FLARED TREAD OPENINGS 


Prevent soil jamming and permit easy Gives more biting edge, full-width 
soil release . . . positive cleaning in ground gripping action, and extra 
all types of soil. years of dependable service. 
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BUTTRESSED POWER LINKS DUAL SHOCK PROTECTORS 
Built double-thick to prevent excessive Extra tread plies insure longer body portant 

bar wiping and to eliminate bar-end life because they absorb shocks and ay. y 

- body punching. severe impacts. is sumn 


to incre 
world, i 


the facts speak for themselves . . . compare Your local Firestone Dealer or Store will be Custe 






: cated, ' 
Firestone Champion Open Center Tractor Tires glad to show you the reasons why the Firestone imports 
it is be 
The rec 





with any other brand and you'll find that only | Champion Open Center Tire is the best tractor tire 












Firestone Champions: give you so many work- on the market today. Stop in and get all the facts 


Saving, money-saving advantages. and then judge for yourself. 





oo 
P . . 4 Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Enjoy the Voice of Firestone on radio or television every Monday evening over NBC Copyright 1953, The ‘ 
























































r a big- 


ir, more 


fam publication will carry this year. 


healthy, or get mighty sick. 





many of them operating in the Southwest. 


month a year earlier. 





world, including our own. 


itis being hurt by foreign competition. 
Teciprocity treaty law itself has been 
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DITOR Eugene Butler’s article, “Europe Now 
Needs Trade—Less Aid,” on page 60 of this 
issue is one of the most important articles any 


The mounting buzz of talk in Washington about 
fiture foreign trade policy will have a direct bear- 
ing on the number of dollars in your pocket next 
winter. What trade moves the Eisenhower admin- 
station makes in coming weeks and months can 
deide whether Southern agriculture is to stay 


Nowhere in the country has the fall in farm ex- 
: ports hit as hard as in the South. A typical Pied- 
ll-width TE mont cotton grower has lost about 8 cents of every 
d extta & ddlar of his farm income because of loss of foreign 
markets; an average Kentucky burley tobacco 
gower, 9 cents. Producers of only one other im- 
portant crop, besides cotton and tobacco, have 
taken as hard a beating, and they are wheat men— 


Dollar value of cotton and tobacco sales abroad 
this year is likely to be 30 per cent less than in 
1952, say Washington observers of foreign markets. 

tobacco growers have been hit hard by 
the British decision to cut purchases here to pre- 
tve their dollars. In a single month this season, 
Creat Britain bought only 6 million pounds of U. S. 
leaf, compared with 10 times that much in the same 


What are the reasons for the drop of these im- 
portant Southern crops in our exports? They are 
many, varied, and intricate, but the great difficulty 
Ssummed up in the phrase: A growing tendency 
lo increase tariff duties by Governments around the 


Customs procedures are cumbersome and compli- 
cated. The U. S. levies more than 3,000 duties on 
mports into the U. S$. Duties may be increased 
uly time, and often are when home industry thinks 





dangerously amended. It now provides loopholes 
whereby a few thousand complaining people in 
some industry may get a tariff increased to help 
them without any required consideration whatever 
as to how much the remaining 150 million people 
may be injured by such an increase. 


Such practices are money out of the Southern. 


farmer’s pocket. His financial fate, more than that 
of producers anywhere else in the nation, depends 
upon liberal trade policies . . . policies that foster 
lively exchange of goods among nations. Unless 
foreign nations can get dollars from us on sales here, 
they cannot buy our cotton, tobacco, and wheat. 
The U. S. has been selling abroad about 
$19 billion worth of goods and services 
annually, while buying only $13 billion 
worth. This $6 billion “trade gap” we have 
partially closed with outright grants of 
dollars and aid in other forms to friendly 
nations. This has helped, but can’t go on 
forever. As Editor Eugene Butler so clearly 
pictures the problem, what Europe needs 
most now is more trade with us, not more 
aid from us. The trade gap must be closed. 


What’s to be done? Southern leaders on 
Capitol Hill, worried about the slump in 
trade, have been applauding expressions in the 
President’s State of the Union message. “Agricul- 
tural prosperity,” said the President, “depends upon 
the opportunity to ship abroad large surpluses of 
particular commodities, and therefore upon sound 
economic relationships between the United States 
and many foreign countries.” 


In his inaugural address, Eisenhower declared: 
“For all our own material might, even we need 
markets in the world for the surpluses of our farms 
and factories. Equally, we need for these same 
farms and factories vital materials and products 
of distant lands.” 


Others in the new Republican admin- 
istration are following their leader. Rep- 
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outh Must Have Foreign Trade 


resentative Clifford Hope of Kansas, chairman of 
the House Agriculture Committee, told Washington 
representatives of The Progressive Farmer: “If our 
over-all foreign trade policy is to encourage trade, 
which means encouraging imports and thus putting 
dollars in the hands of potential purchasers of farm 
products, then the prospects of maintaining or in- 
creasing our exports are much brighter.” 


This view was echoed by Senator George Aiken 
of Vermont, chairman of the Senate Agriculture 
Committee. These liberal Republican leaders are 
men who get on well with Southern farm legislators, 
such as Cooley of North Carolina, Whitten of Mis- 
sissippi, Poage of Texas, Ellender of Loui- 
siana, and Holland of Florida, among 
others. Bipartisan efforts to solve export 
problems are to continue. 

Prevailing Washington view is that ad- 
ministration intentions on trade policy are 
above reproach. But it remains to be seen 
whether the President has the strength to 
withstand onslaughts of special-interest 
groups now turning on the pressure for 
higher tariffs. For a guideline to future 
policy, watch administration actions on 
individual commodities that have enjoyed 
protection in the past, such items as wool, watches, 
brier pipes, bicycles, toys, and dairy products. 


There are encouraging signs othér than the Presi- 
dent’s public commitments and the attitude of many 
leaders in Congress. At least one specific plan 
which would definitely promote freer trade is get- 
ting serious study. Cotton industry leaders are 
pushing for Government policies to restore export 
market strength. Fluecured tobacco growers have 
set up a strong agency to discover and promote 
more trade between Europe and the U. S. 

More world trade is too important for Southern 
farmers to wait and see what happens. Individ- 
uals and organizations must speak out. Tariffs 
must be further reduced instead of increased. 


ALABAMA-FLORIDA Edition—The Progressive Farmer 
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Spring brings to mind memories of long ago... the dusty old mill house .. . the warmth 
of the meal on your fingers as it fell into the hopper in its escape from the rumbling, 
grumbling, grinding millstones . . . the swish of the water as it urged the wheel on- 
ward incessantly in its daily task . .. the peace and tranquility of the quiet streams 


VER in Clarke County, Ga., H. E. Wood and 
sons operate a 315-acre farm with 253 acres in 
crops and pasture. They keep around 100 
head of cows, heifers, and calves, equivalent to 75 
grown animals. Their milking is made up of 56 
cows. Mr. Wood, his sons Shannon and Andrew, 
and one other man milk and tend the farm. They 
have two tractors. Some extra labor is hired during 
harvest. Their cropping set-up under normal weath- 
er turns out enough feed—grain, hay, and grazing— 
for all animals on the farm. 
Most dairymen agree it isn’t easy to take care of 
a milking herd and produce all the feed they eat. 
But, from the experience of a lot of farmers, it looks 
as if it’s going to be necessary to do both to get the 
most out of dairy farming. Sometimes on high prices, 
home-grown feeds don’t appear so urgent and we 
get fooled for the time being. 


This price business is rather interesting. Milk 


prices in the Southeast run above those for the na- 
tion. One reason is that this section doesn’t produce 
as much milk and dairy products as it needs. Also, 
more of its milk is used in fluid form and less for 
manufacturing. But as we build our dairy enter- 
prise and produce more milk, prices here will likely 
get closer to the United States average, because 
more and more of our milk will go into manufac- 
tured products. 


If this is right, we ought to begin looking over 
the hill, because we are headed in that direction. 
For example, when milk cow numbers in Alabama, 
Florida, and Georgia were going up 7 per cent from 
1949 to 1952, they were dropping 3 per cent’in the 
United States. The Southeast is the only area where 
number of milk cows moved up any extent during 
the past few years. 

This is good for farmers and a growing town 
population. It has been recommended for a long 
time. But it’s good business to build our dairy farm- 
ing sound and strong and in line with rules for 
greatest profit. The man who has the most good 
feed at lowest cost will be milking cows the longest. 

What kind of land use set-up and management 
does it take to produce these feeds and still get high 
production per cow? Let’s look at the system of 
H. E. Wood and sons. 


1. Grains come from one-third of the land. 


This farm carries 25 acres of cotton, 15 of corn, 
and 50 of oats. Yearly concentrate needs for young 
and old cattle are 13 tons of cottonseed meal, 840 
bushels of corn, and 1,170 of oats. If weather is at 
all normal, the farm produces 13 tons of cottonseed 
meal, 900 bushels of corn, and 2,000 of oats. A 
home-grown ration of 500 pounds cottonseed meal, 
1,300 pounds corn in the shuck, and 700 pounds 





Maybe This Family Is Right 
About What It Takes fy 


ound Dairy 
Farming . 


Here are a father and his sons 
who say the only way they can make 
ends meet is to produce all their fee 

Let’s take a look at their system, 


By J. W. FANNING 


Economist, Georgia Extension Service 


oats, with needed minerals, is‘ mixed every wee 

If you want to figure it another way, the Wool 
family plants % acre of cotton, 1/5 acre of com 
and % acre of oats for each grown animal. Cott 
furnishes lint for cash and cotton seed for feel. 
Cotton seed are swapped for cottonseed meal, 

Let’s look at it this way: If these home-grom 
grains and cotton seed had been sold from the fam, 
they would have brought about $36 per acre. With 
cotton lint, sales would have come to $84 per ace. 
But when they are fed to cows at what they would 
have cost as mixed feed, they brought $72 per ace, 
With cotton lint included, returns were $121 pe 
acre. Cows served as a good market for these fam- 
produced crops. More milk dollars stayed at home 
where they belong and are needed. 


2. Hay comes from a little over one-fourth ¢ 
the land. 

Oat- and wheatland also produces a crop of le 
pedeza hay the same year. These 62 acres generally 
turn out 62 tons of good quality legume hay. la 
addition, the 7 acres in alfalfa produce around 2] 
tons of hay. A little over 1 ton of legume hayi 
saved for each mature animal or its equivalent m 
the farm. 

The Woods are sold on alfalfa and plan to gom 
up to 15, maybe 20, acres this year. Mr. Wood saj 
they couldn’t do much dairy farming without this 
crop. It’s a great help in licking the dry weather 
hazard. He says they can pretty well depend ups 
two or three cuttings each 12 months. 


3. Each cow has 1 acre of temporary grazing. 

A combination of crimson clover, ryegrass, 
oats is planted on 60 acres for late fall, winter, and 
early-spring grazing. One-third of this is Pp 
in late spring to Tift Sudan grass for summer ga 
ing. The remaining 40 are left open and = 
early for fall and winter grazing. Eight acres 
solid crimson clover are grazed and then 4 
crop is taken. Fertilizers are used generously. 

Another good practice is fencing off temporaly 
grazing into separate plots. One area catches up® 
growth while another is eaten off. This | 
grazing reduces grain feeding by 25 per cent 
at times, more. 

Mr. Wood and his boys are considering ~ 
silage. They figure they can get hold of a lot 
surplus grass in spring from their pastures 11 
works, and they believe (Continued on page 
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(our South-wide photographer) and I drove 
into Gainesville, Fla., tonight from Alabama. 
Here we are quartered with Extension Editor J. 
francis Cooper, who is to be our host for the next 
{days in a tour of Florida, and Mrs. Cooper. We've 
aveled from late winter into the full blush of spring 
within a few hours. 
Most noticeable thing as we drove through South 
(eorgia this afternoon was the number of hogs on 
grazing. A lot more folks than usual must be 
wing clovers and grasses to help meet corn short- 
ues. Those who have found ways to hang onto 
their herds, looking toward heavy marketings in late 
gmmer off early corn or other crops, are, we think, 


ing to be well rewarded. 


Mi: 1. Associate Editor John McKinney 


March 2. Gainesville. The University of Florida 
has grown from a school with a few hundred stu- 
dents before World War I to one of the leading uni- 
yesities in the South. Student enrollment is now 
wound 8,500. Its agricultural research program 
sands right near the top in the entire country. That, 
without question, is one of the chief reasons why 
the state has come forward so rapidly. In the last 
# years, shipments of citrus fruits and truck crops 
lave virtually tripled. In the 1951-52 season they 
totaled 873,599 carloads (trucks converted to car 
equivalents). Florida’s per farm income from market- 
ings in 1952 averaged $8,256, and was higher than 
that of any other state in the South. Florida pro- 
duces close to a third of the world’s citrus fruits. 


March 3. Out early this morning to get a picture 
{small grain breeding work with Dr. Darrell D. 
Morey, Dr. Robert W. Earhart, and from over 
Quincy way (North Florida Station), W. H. Chap- 
man. Morey and Chapman are making a reputation 
for bringing better oats to the Gulf Coast; Earhart 
ites to make every new variety look sick by sub- 
ecting it to every known kind of disease. Of varie- 
ties they have developed, Southland is being widely 
planted. Floriland is so new it’s in its first big year; 
‘third sort still under test looks better right now 
than either of these. 

Near Webster, Fla., this afternoon we found 
Reese Dobson picking Florida 90 strawberries. He 
ws getting thirty-two 36-pint crates every other day 

2 acres. The new berry, he felt, was definitely 

er than varieties he had been growing, and re- 
ums per acre good. Still, he felt he would be obliged 
0 reduce his planting because of labor problems. 


March 5. The Gulf Coast Experiment Station, 
ton, Dr. E. L. Spencer, director, is justifiably 
proud of its new tomato, Manalucie. It represents 
26 generations of breeding and selection, from work 
in 1938-39. It’s resistant to wilt and most of 
other diseases of tomatoes in Florida. Picked 
mature Es. tne! a same quality as a vine- 
tomato. Under field conditions it produced 
m estimated 450 bushels an acre this mrt as com- 
pared with 150 to 200 bushels for present varieties. 
station alone now has nine full-time research 
- It made the first sweet corn tests in South 
= 12 years ago. Now it’s a commercial crop 

U0 acres, 
_ Here in South Florida vegetable growers are add- 
estock to their farming to make use of lands 
to be good for vegetables for sev- 


Visits With Farm Folks 


By ALEXANDER NUNN 
















































eral years. I'll have more to report on that later. 


March 8. “I still find it hard to realize that since 
I was born (early in the century) this country’s pop- 
ulation has doubled,” I remarked as we sped along 
the Tamiami Trail south of Tampa. 

“IT still find it hard to realize that since I came 
to Florida (in 1925) this state’s population has dou- 
bled,” shot back Frank Cooper. 

Both of us agreed that freedom for a country boy 
won't ever be again quite what it used to be. We 
wondered if America is to become a nation overrun 
with people everywhere. 

Yet, in Pinellas County, when we were photo- 


»> a a Le ae F 2 :, ; - i " | 
Mrs. L. R. Sanders, Columbia County, Fla., carried 35 animals on 70 acres of sweet yellow 
lupine for ‘seven weeks and still expects to get around a half ton of seed per. acre. 


“These Manalucie tomatoes have been bearing 10 
to 12 weeks,” said Dr. J. M. Walter of Florida’s 
Gulf Coast Experiment Station. “With any of our 
ordinary varieties the vines would have been dead.” 
All of the planting of this newly announced variety 
was continuing to produce fruit. Inset shows typical 
shape and cross section of ripe tomato. 


a) £8 he Feo 


ill 


graphing 4-H Member Judy Sever in her garden, 
she told us her father had killed five wildcats in the 
swamp nearby. At Gainesville at the experiment 
station, a big 5-foot rattler crawled out of the edge 
of the small grain plots we had come to study. 


On Magnolia Ranch in Orange County, a wild 
turkey hen walked leisurely across a pasture road in 
front of us. Sometimes, we were told, whole flocks 
would roost on the corral fence near the ranch- 
house. John Demuth, Umatilla, had been having 
trouble with bears’ tearing up his beehives and had 
been using a plane to check his outyards. 


March 9. There’s no (Continued on page 174) 



















HAT our rapidly developing livestock industry 

in the Southeast got a severe jolt in 1952, we all 

agree. Pastures that were expected to furnish 
feed for cattle were parched and almost bare by the 
end of the drouth. Some had to feed their cattle; 
some had to sell at heavy sacrifices. 

“Can we avoid such losses in the future?” we 
asked SCS conservationists. “Yes,” answered 591 
of them; “no,” said 56. They gave their answers 
soon after rains came. Effects of the drouth and 
how different kinds of pasture held up were still 
fresh in their minds. 


We asked these men who observed pastures on 
thousands of farms in the nine Southeastern States 
what kinds stood up best under dry weather and 
heat. A summary of their replies is worth passing 
along. Sericea, Coastal Bermuda grass, lowland 
pastures, kudzu, and Pensacola Bahia grass were 
reported to have stood up best. Fescue, orchard- 
grass, Johnson grass, alfalfa, and annual lespedeza 
were other pasture plants that were reported to 
have come through in fair to good condition. 

Liberal fertilizing, moderate grazing, and mow- 
ing for weed control were also mentioned frequent- 
ly as factors affecting drouth resistance of pastures. 
Strong, vigorous sods on well managed pastures suf- 
fered less than overgrazed or unfertilized pastures. 

Farmers who want to be prepared better for 
future drouths might well consider soil and water 


Soil Conservation Service Photos. 
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By R. Y. BAILEY 


Research Leader, Soil Conservation Service 


,) 
conservation plans for their entire farms. | Fai 
They can apply to their soil conservation % 


districts for this help. If such plans are to 

be most useful, each farmer must help make his 
own. Technicians can furnish information and on- 
the-ground help in fitting plans to the needs of both 
land and people. But landowners must decide what 
is to be done, for they are the ones who will carry 
out the plans. 

Detailed planning for use of grazing land is an 
important part of the whole farm plan. Only 
through use of the right plants can we get the most 
out of each kind of grazing land. A few examples 
may help explain what is meant. 

Sericea is well adapted on uplands, where grasses 
parch up during dry periods. Conservationists re- 
ported that in a little over 91 per cent of the 20,087 
fields they observed, sericea remained green and 
furnished pasture during the drouth. Cattle were 
reported to have refused to graze sericea in only 
81 fields. 


Surplus sericea growth not needed for pasture 
can be mowed for hay. Since occasional clipping 
helps to keep sericea fresh and palatable, it fits best 
on land that can be mowed. 

Coastal Bermuda grass well supplied with nitro- 
gen stood up remarkably well under severe drouth 
in the Coastal Plains. Farmers who followed rec- 
ommendations of the Georgia Coastal Plain Experi- 


Sericea on this upland field in 
Piedmont South Carolina re- 
mained green when other pas- 
tures were severely damaged 
by drouth and summer heat. 
Sericea fits best on land 
smooth enough to permit 
mowing for hay when there’s 
more than needed for pasture. 
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ment Station g 
ton and fert 
Coastal Ber 
liberally with nitrogen had green grass for 
Coastal Bermuda grass, well fertilized, had@ 
high carrying capacity. Every farmer in the @ 
Plains area needs part of his pasture acreage 
grass. Surplus growth of Coastal Bermuda mai! 
good hay. Ee 4 
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Lowland pastures of adapted mixtures sudjg 
Dallis grass and white clover, fescue and Ladim 
clover, or orchardgrass and Ladino clover are od 
stand-bys. Lowlands make our best pastures an 
should be fully developed. 

Kudzu fits best on our well drained upland 
where erosion is most severe. It is particularly goo 
on rough land that cannot be mowed for brush ani 
weed control. Kudzu does a good job of controlling 
such growth. 

Farmers who had kudzu found it very usehl 
during the dry summers of 1951 and ’52. Manyd 
them have said that they didn’t know how the 
could have made out without it. 

We often hear the complaint that kudzu takes 
three or more, years to get well established ai 
ready for grazing. Good stands can be established 
in two years by thicker spacing (1,000 to 200% 
well distributed plants per acre), good land prep 
aration, fertilization, and cultivation. Much of the 

eroded land that should be ia 
kudzu has not produced profitabk 
crops during the past five yeas 
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Pensacola Bahia grass (Arget- 
tine is a new variety that my 
prove to be more desirable tha 
Pensacola) is a good sandy land 
grass. We once thoyght it was 
adapted to lighter soils than i 
Coastal Bermuda, but this appeas 
to have been an error—particulatl 
where nitrogen fertilizer is wl 
liberally. Bahia grass can be 
planted by direct seeding, andi 
can be destroyed by plowing the 
land and cultivating for rowam 
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Making best use of every acre © "a 


\ 


on the farm suited to grazing 


involves far more than one or \ \i 
two or three fields in good, ~ , 
pasture, thinks Mr. Bailey. 


\ 
\ 








Pensacola Bahia grass on sandy soil in southern Mis- 
sissippi was still providing plenty of grass for cattle 
© when this photo was made on Sept. 22, 1952. Reseed- 
These cattle had been on this 9-acre field of ©’ ing crimson clover the previous winter and spring fur- 
Coastal Bermuda grass in southern Georgia for six : | nished nitrogen for this vigorous growth, 
weeks before photo’ was made July 17, 1952, 


Both Coastal Bermuda and Bahia grass can be 
grown in combination with reseeding crimson clo- 
ver. The clover furnishes late-winter and early- 
spring pasture. Where it is allowed to seed, crimson 
clover returns enough residue to manure land for 
summer grass. 

Cultivated cropland is sure to become a more 
important factor in our pasture program. Sloping 
land needs grass and legume covers to protect it 
against erosion. Roots of growing plants and dead 
residue after sod is plowed improve cultivated soils. 
Rotations that. include grass-legume sods can 
strengthen both conservation and grazing. 





00 to 200 
1 land prep 


| ay : 
err Careful planning for best use of all grazing land 


on your farm can reduce future drouth damage. 
Grass-legume ground covers in good rotations can 
protect your cultivated land and make it produce 
ass (Ange better crops. Grass and legumes grown in soil-sav- 
y theta ing rotations can supply much of the pasturage 
sirable than needed in profitable livestock production. 

sandy land 

ght it was 

oils than i 

this appears 


t five years 


Lowland pasture of Dallis grass and annual lespedeza in eastern 
Alabama made good summer pasture for dairy cows in 1952. 
This kind of land is suited to a number of grass-legume mixtures, 





Grass-legume sods such as the fescue and Ladino clover 
on this field near Gainesville, Ga., protect sloping land 
against erosion and furnish good pasture. Sods like this 
grown in rotation with cultivated crops will help build 
better soil and will supply a great deal of winter pasture. 
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How Will You or Your Sons 


If you are under 30 years of age, or have a son under 


now—and farming if you want to. What will farming 
be like in 1993? And what exciting lines of progress 


will be developing all along between now and then? 


By CHARLES MORROW WILSON 


interview some of America’s topflight scientists 

and get their answers to these questions: “What 
outstanding lines of progress will be made in farm- 
ing and food production these next 40 years? . . 
What sort of farming will we or our sons be doing 
in 1993? . . . And what great changes are already 
developing that our present-day farmers may watch 
with interest and profit?” 

I made some important trips over America in get- 
ting the answers to these questions. And the informa- 
tion I got from these experts was indeed reassuring. 

Forty years from now our sons will be proving 
that farming is the most important of all the busi- 
nesses and professions.' They will be producing 
more and better foods in less time and on fewer 
acres. And though they will be working at least as 
hard, they will be doing more of the work with 
their brains, considerably less with their brawn. 

In fact, our sons will have to be better farmers 
than we are. By 1993 the United States will have 
at least 200 million people who will have to be fed 
at least as well from considerably fewer acres than 
are now in cultivation. Industries and cities alike 
wiil be much spread out and decentralized. This 
will take up tens of millions of acres of land now 
in farms. Chances are there will be little if any 
increase in the actual number of farms and farmers. 
All this means that unless our farmer sons should 
prove a good deal more effective as farmers than 
we are, the American era of 
mass hunger will have begun. 


But this must not happen. 
And it will not. Our farmer sons 
will have more skills, greater 
knowledge of engineering, 
chemistry, plant breeding and 
animal breeding, marketing, 
winter crops, and better strategy 
than we have. With these things, 
plus the help of many remark- 
able products and implements 
now being discovered or soon to 
be discovered, our farmer sons 
will be producing half again as 
much meat, dairy products, and 
eggs as we now produce. They 
will have crops bearing every 
season and almost every month 
of the year. 

In support of these prophecies 
we have noteworthy wall-writ- 
ing and many brilliant men who 
are expert in reading the hand- 
writing on the wall. One of 
these is Dr. Vannevar Bush, the 


Te: Progressive Farmer recently asked me to 


30, you or he will most likely be alive 40 years from 








tall, good-looking, gray-haired - © yf off and largely wasted by river, 
head of the world-renowned nf 3 } hi “Crop yields from lands al. 
Carnegie Institution of Washing- i, ys, os % ready in use will be 
ton. His word on any scientific : * {7st me 1} increased by use of Krilium and 
problem carries weight all over ‘Sie Le. Af other factors which restore the 
America, and he takes: a very : . S yr ™) iy j tilth or structure of soils and thus 
_— omg in pers np hard rePSe 7 Yh let crops get the real good out of 
questions, for example, this one | ; them, Dr. Bush continued 
which we put to him: Lg There will also be a vast and 
seo : substantially new food and feed 
, ae a ee rf — as re -sgyr from one- 
rowing a e rate of a Ss Bae Hi “ponasre ce ants — algae, gro i 
7,500 every 24 hours, with liv- wpe”, wit When th . a ‘ 
| G ~ ater. e water is ‘fed 


ing and diet standards upbound, 
with industrial populations soar- f 2 


ing and with farm population and het) / 

active farms tending to shrink in SANG 
numbers, how is our country go- Ag) | 
ing to eat 40 years from now?” Sr) 


“That’s a double-barreled question 
if I ever heard one,” answered Dr. Bush. 
“But it is entirely safe to.say that our people 
will be eating better and living better 40 years 
from today than today. Why? Well, for many rea- 
sons. For one thing, a developed era of constructive 
Atomic Power is going to make it possible to irrigate 
efficiently millions of square miles of what are now 
deserts or drouthy areas—this, from processed ocean 
water. Also, great areas of extremely rich soils will 
be recoverable from the fertile silts now carried 


Dr. Elliott Ross Weyer... 
with antibiotics, “10 to 40 
per cent more meat and 
eggs from the same feed.” 





Dr. Vannevar Bush .. . “is 
especially enthusiastic 
about farming the ocean.” 
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with carbon dioxide and other 
basic elements, these algae can 
“4 : be converted into foods with er 
tremely high protein or fat o 


Lint: other resources as required and 
2] aimed at.” 
Magee” Dr. Bush is especially enthusi- | 


astic about farming the ocean. “This” 

he says, “will involve the wholesale re- 

covery of foods, feeds, fertilizers, minerals, 

chemicals, and other useful products from the 

virtual infinity of life forms found in ocean waters; 

also from ocean water itself, which is a composite 

of just about every known element, plus a great 

many more. Water farming will certainly supple 

ment land farming, and man’s destinies will look 
more and more to the oceans. 

“Possibilities for direct ocean farming are enor- 
mous. These range from the feeding or fattening of 
oysters in bed areas where rivers flow into the seas 
to the direct feeding of highly edible fish, such as 
is now being practiced in fiords on the Scottish 
coast where sea bass are being produced at the rate 
of 300 pounds per water-acre yearly.” 

Soil is a fertile film which averages a mere 7 or 8 
inches in depth. But the growth stratum in the 
ocean extends to 200 feet or more, and averages at 
least 60 feet. Hence the possibilities of “farming 
the ocean” are indeed colossal. All this means that 
our farmer sons will draw more and more on the 
oceans—not only for irrigation water, but for fer 
tilizers, chemicals, high-vitamin livestock feeds, and 
supplemental human food. 

Whether on land or water, sunpower is the basis 
for production. And farmers and farm researchers 
keep pondering means for making better use 
sunpower—the great fundamental agricultural re 
source of all our Southern country. One great 
of progress is the development of more and better 
winter pasture crops. An outstanding worker here 
is Dr. Harry Rosen, pathologist and plant breeder 
at the University of Arkansas. Dr. Rosen has de- 
veloped two outstanding varieties of winter forage 
oats, the Traveler and (Continued on page 2) 
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We'll not carry in 1953 any stories worth more 
careful study by other dairy farmers than this of 


y rivers, the Rankins and that of the Woods (page 20). 
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A FAMILY OF DAIRYMEN—Joe, Johnny, Amzi Jr., Mrs. Rankin, and Mr. Rankin. 


Mee te a 


~ Champion Herd, Champion Family 


OWN in Alabama’s rolling Black Belt the name 
of Amzi Rankin is synonymous with dairying 
enthusi , at its best. Almost everybody within a hundred 
“This,” # niles of his little town of Faunsdale can tell you 
sale re that. And they'll add more: Amzi Rankin is more 
ainerals, @ than a dairyman; he’s almost an institution, for few 
om the # men have better lived and fought the battle of good 
waters; @ farming in this area. 


in his grazing and hay programs. He says the 
fertilizer dollar is among the wisest he spends. 


By JOHN R. PARRISH 
Specialist in Dairying, API Extension Service ora ; ' : 
; Mr. Rankin’s grazing system calls for extensive 
use of permanent pastures of Dallis grass, white and 
other clovers, lespedeza, and Caley peas. Oats 
provide a major part of both his winter grazing and 


i 
a few leaning posts and straggly barbed wire. The 
grain. The crop is planted in September on well 


home place and outbuildings were in sad condi- 


tion. On the place were 13 tenant families trying prepared land, and usually furnishes among the 


mposite Mr. Rankin. a graying, soft-spoken native, has to make a living from: 200 acres of cultivated land, —_garliest fall grazing in the area after a topdressing 
a great af eo Se jc Ponery most of which was in cotton. of: nitrogen. A second topdressing in March gives 

influenced many a farmer to do a better job of pas- : ; gen. ; I ssing M:z gives 
supple- 2 Briefly, let’s look at the same farm today—12 a good grain crop. Johnson grass is counted on for 


ture development, fencing, cattle breeding, and a ; : 
‘ill look P a, & . years later. Every acre, with the exception of a 


sore of other practices. And, mostly, he has done it 
by example; his 1,250 acres of Marengo County 


150-acre woodland, is in some feed crop for the 


e eno BE tmland are proof enough of that. 350-animal dairy herd; fencing is ample and ex: 
ning of cellent; the homes (including three new ones) 
he seas County Agent Frank Jones, who has worked with and other buildings are in good repair; labor is 
such as  fankin a dozen years, put it this way: “Farmers supplied by the Rankins and only two day 
Scottish § Mow it pays to listen when Mr. Rankin passes out laborers; the entire farm gives one the feeling 
he rate i *ked-for advice. They respect his opinions because that it is a sound, well organized business. 
they respect his accomplishments. How did this all come about in such a rela- 
» 7 or 8 Before Mr. Rankin came to his present farm, he tively short time? 
in the had attended Auburn (1910-12), served as a cow That’s just what I wanted to know. And so, 
ages at | lester for three years, owned a Perry County dairy, although I had been on the Rankin farm several 
arming § and managed several large dairy herds in the state, times, I went again not long ago, just to see 
ns that including the Jemison Springlake Dairy near Bir- what makes the place tick, so to speak. 
on the mingham. Mr. Rankin says that Robert Jemison, Jr., ; ‘ as : 
‘or fer- was responsible for his starting a dairy farm, for : Amzi Rankin, as I have intimated, is a far- 
ds, and is man sold him his foundation herd and equip- sighted man who likes to keep right up to date 
ment on credit. of® experiment station findings. He told me 
hae i : ; that each year he uses 400 pounds of 0-14-14 
ee ac, (hats what eg nese. on every acre of upland and 400 pounds of 
use of satisfied alk he Be ake “aes ail aka superphosphate on every acre of bottom land. 
val te ee 4 ne, ithe in ; re be tt - He never fails to feed the grasses and legumes 
it Beld a farm there. The fact that the 


1250 acres of Marengo County land they bought 
Wate in bad shape seemed not to disturb the Ran- 

The “wornout” cotton land was grown up in 
Cherokee roses and streaked with gullies. Bald 
tock dotted the landscape where the topsoil 
been washed away. Only signs of fencing were 


FEW BETTER UDDERS IN THE COUNTRY— 
Amzi, Sr., and the author examine udder of 
Imported Brampton Belmont Regal, chosen as 
the cow with the best udder in shows last year 
held at Nashville, Tenn., and Waterloo, Iowa. 


summer grazing and most (Continued on page 28) 
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New Methods of 
Making Silage 


A silo full of good silage will be a 
great comfort during the next drouth 
period ... and will be one of your 


best feed investments, anyway. 


Texas are taking new interest in si- 

lage. Next to pasture, they are find- 

ing silage the cheapest and best feed, 

especially for dairy cows—and it’s the best 
insurance against drouth. 

More corn silage than any other kind 


JL tess are farmers’ from Virginia to 


Chopper and truck on Biltmore Farm. Truck has motor-powered bed that dumps into the blower-hopper at silo. 





is still put up. This calls for choppers of 
some kind and is suitable for large-scale 
operation. On Biltmore Farm, Buncombe 
County, N. C., a very efficient system is 
being used to make corn silage. It works 
like this: 

1. Tractor-pulled field choppers blow 
chopped silage into following trucks with 
large, self-dumping beds. 

2. Enough of these trucks shuttle back 
and forth to silo to keep field choppers 
working steadily. 

3. At the silo the truck motor power 
take-off gradually dumps the load into the 
hopper of a blower operated by a tractor 
with belt power. Only one or two men 
are necessary to handle unloading. Up- 
right silos are used. 


Trench silos are taking on new popu- 
larity with farmers all over the South, 
along with recent advances in grassland 
farming. They are of many kinds, but 
have two big advantages: 1) They can be 
built at low cost per ton of silage capacity; 
and 2) they can be filled easily, require 
little labor, and use ordinary farm equip- 
ment. To make their trench silos perma- 
nent, some farmers concrete the sides. 
Some Texas farmers have cov- 
ered the sides with hog wire, 
and chicken wire with concrete 
plastered on. This method saves 
a lot of concrete, cost of forms, 
and a lot of labor. In dry areas 
of Texas it is not necessary to 
cover the top, as in other areas 
of the South. 


Texas farmers grow big yields 
of sorghum for silage. For in- 
stance, Honey Drip made 27 
tons silage per acre at the Tyler, 
Tex., Experiment Station in 
1951. Sorghum is grown to a 
limited extent in the South- 
eastern states and offers good 
possibilities, although grass 
silage is more generally used. 


W. H. “Billy”? Manning, 
De Kalb County, Ala., 
made this 60-ton-capacity 
trench silo at slack time 
from milking in less than 
a week with 2-row tractor, 
a plow, scoop, and blade. 


By WILLIAM C. LaRUE 


Associate Editor 


To save labor and the cost of choppers, 


many farmers are putting long grass in the 
silo without chopping. They pack it wel] — 


by driving a tractor over it, and use an 
axe or chain saw to cut it up in blocks or 
bats when ready to feed. With this method 
the silage keeps well, and total costs are 
much less. The grass silage is cut, wind- 
rowed, and loaded with usual hay-makin 
equipment. Then it is hauled to the silo, 
or brought in with sweep and buck rakes, 
Dr. Earl G. Welch, University of Kep- 
tucky, says: “We believe that by using 
sweep and buck rakes, trench silos can 
be filled with unchopped silage for less 
than by other methods, and that the in. 
vestment’ in equipment would be lower, 
. .. Kentucky farmers have been encour- 
aged to build trench silos and fill them 
with grass silage in times of plenty, the 
silage to be held in reserve for drouth 
years when feed is scarce.” 


Larry Staples and his father, Larkin 
Staples, Carroll County, Ga., use a trench 
silo for their corn silage, and are enthusi- 
astic about it. Says Larry: “It looks like 
making silage is the way to save our 
forage. With our field chopper we cut 
about 7 to 8 acres a day. We had a trench 
dug 12 feet wide, 7 feet deep, and 150 
feet long. We estimated 200 tons saved, 
Packing is the most important factor in 
saving silage. We packed with a tractor, 
as silo was filled. Silo was then capped 
with oat straw and soil.” 


In several Southern states baled grass 
silage has been made with very good re- 
sults. Dr. E. R. Barrick, N. C. State Col- 
lege, says: “We got good results from 
baled grass silage in trench silos. We used 
a regular hay baler; made bales short and 
loose, and packed with a tractor. They 
were especially easy to feed. We just 
opened up the bales and scattered on grass 
sod.” Also at one of the North Carolina 
Experiment Stations 60 to 70 pounds mo- 
lasses was sprayed on each layer of long 
grass silage put in a trench silo. This in- 
creased the palatability of the silage. 

W. S. Warbington, Grubbs, Ark., is well 
pleased with his horizontal box silos. He 
built his first one about seven or eight 
years ago. Since then he has built another, 
and will build the third one this year. The 
silos are 60 feet long and 4 feet high. One 
is 8 feet wide at bottom and 10 feet at the 
top, the other is 6 feet at bottom and 8 
feet at the top. 


Mr. Warbington says: “My next silo will 
be about 8 feet higher. There is little or 
no spoilage. The silage is covered with 
tar paper and 2 or 3 inches of agricultural 
limestone. The box silos are one of the 
most practical kinds, because building 
cost is low; the silage keeps well; the cost 
of filling is less than the cost of putting 
silage in temporary wire upright silos. 
This type of silo is also used in Texas and 
some other states. 

As a temporary or emergency measure, 
some farmers are making silage in upright 
silos made of heavy fence wire lined with 
craft paper. 


In Virginia, some farmers are stacking 


silage in round or square stacks without 


covering or protection. Losses run from 
10 to 20 per cent. This method is quite 
new and its more general use will have to 
await more complete tests. 
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OWERFUL! Different! That’s the 
 B.F. Goodrich Power-Curve tractor 
lite, with its rounded profile and curved, 
attowhead cleats, 

As a round-pointed shovel digs into 

soil easily, so the rounded profile 

a Power-Curve tire penetrates better. 
‘sult: full shoulder-to-shoulder trac- 
Hon in reverse or forward. 

arrowhead nose of each Power- 


Curve cleat takes a sharp, clean bite 
into the soil, assures you of maximum 
drawbar-pull. And these husky cleats 
are built higher in the center than 
those of other leading makes because 
the special curve reinforces them. 
Tapered Power-Curve cleats dig deeper, 
give greater pulling power. 

The open-center tread and open 
channels clean naturally as the tire 





rolls. Every turn of a Power-Curve 
tire counts. You work faster in the 
field, save fuel. 

See this tire that is treaded and 
shaped for top traction at your 
B. F. Goodrich retailer’s store. You'll 
find his address under Tires in the 
Yellow Pages of your telephone book. 
The B.F. Goodrich Company, Akron, 
Ohio. 


POWER-CURVE CLEATS 
O16 DEEPER BECAUSE THEYRE 
_ HIGHER IN THE CENTER THAN 
THOSE OF OTHER LEADING 


POWER-CURVE CLEATS 
ARE EVENLY SPACED FROM 
CENTER TO SHOULDER TO 
FORM OPEN CHANNELS. 
OIRT OROPS OUT EASILY 


THE ARROWHEAD NOSE 
OF EACH CLEAT DIGS INTO 
EVEN THE TOUGHEST SOIL, 
WILL NOT ROLL BACK 


POWER-CURVE TIRES 
ARE SHAPED LIKE A ROUND- 
POINTED SHOVEL TO PENETRATE 
BETTER, GIVE MAXIMUM 
TRACTION 
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TUNE IN 
the Burns & Allen Show, CBS—TV 
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(No other tractor tire has this shape and tread! 
No other tractor tire gives so much traction! 
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How Will Your Sons Farm in 1993? 
(Continued from page 24) 


Arkwin, and is now 14 plant generations along 
with a hybrid winter-graze wheat, already produc- 
ing about 14 tons of green forage per acre yearly. 


“Doctor Rosen, how do you size up winter pas- 
ture crops?” we asked. 


“They are one of the bright green hopes of 
American agriculture tomorrow,” was his answer. 
“Throughout most of this nation there are a great 
many possible growing days in winter—after the 
killing frosts. So long as air temperatures are 50 
degrees F. or thereabouts and soil temperatures 
are above freezing (and however cold the air may 
be, soil temperatures are rarely more than 2 or 3 
degrees below freezing), there is a good chance for 
valuable winter growth. The South especially can 
profit from this situation. 

“Dry feeds we must harvest, store, and feed out 
are never really efficient. Every day the grazing 
season can be stretched is a gold-letter day for farm 
profits and progress. Farm profits and livestock 
carrying-power fade away with winter feeding of 
dry feeds. Already we have great forage crops, such 
as orchardgrass, which yield at least a fourth of 
their feed value during winter. This can be raised 
and improved.” 

A wonderful vision of new possibilities for live- 
stock was opened for us by Dr. Elliott R. Weyer. 
Dr. Weyer is an outstanding bacteriologist currently 
with Charles Pfizer & Company. With him our 
conversation went about as follows: 


“In your opinion, what can pharmacy contribute 
to farming in years to come?” 


“I don’t believe ‘pharmacy’ is the right word,” 
he answered. “I'd say ‘productive nutrition.’” 


“As you see and know it, what does the phrase, 
‘productive nutrition, mean?” 


“To start with, it means producing more meat 
and other animal products in less time, on less 
space, and with fewer pounds of grain. Careful use 
of the right kinds of antibiotics can help a great 
deal. This has already been proved. But, remem- 
ber, the real farm story of the antibiotics is only 
now beginning. Correctly added to feeds, anti- 
biotics can serve to raise meat and egg production 
anywhere from 10 to 40 per cent—from the same 
poundage of feed.” 


“In your opinion, what will be the next great 
forward step in livestock feeding?” 


“Fortified milk and starter or creep-feeds for very 
young animals and fowls. The beginning-growth 
days of animals are the time to make biggest prof- 
its. Insofar as calves, lambs, and pigs are con- 
cerned, I believe the days of sucklings are about 
over. Baby animal feeds tan be made far more 
effective than either mother’s milk or creep-feeds. 
The great possibility here is in what we may call 
‘additives’ or supplementary elements—disease pre- 
ventives, highly concentrated vitamins, appetizers, 
needed minerals. And big-scale production can 
lower costs.” 


“From what sources will these ingredients come?” 


“We will be taking these added ingredients from 
many sources. From ocean water, marine life, all 
kinds of synthetics and industry byproducts; also 
from coal, petroleum, natural gas, algae, earth 
molds, and many other forms of fungus life.” 


. 


“Besides feed uses, will the antibiotics have an 
other important uses in increasing crop production? 


“Yes, indeed, a great many uses. One, ai 
emerging, is the pre-treatment of seed with 
molds known to be particularly helpful to the ready 
germination and growth of those seed. We know 
already that one type of mycin or earth mold j 
extremely friendly or helpful to wheat, another tp 
oats, others to corn, and so on. Virtually every 
has one or more particularly friendly molds which 
help its growth and increase its bearing. Several 
European soil chemists are making notable progres. 
in finding out which earth molds benefit wheg 
crops and are treating the seed accordingly. This 
could increase yields by big percentages—up to 59 
per cent or maybe more. And it is in the cards,” 


“What about antibiotics for animal health?” 

“Metabolic medicine for livestock as well as peo. 
ple will be another ace in the farmer’s deck. Meta. 
bolic medicine means the able use of antibiotics, 
drugs, compounds, and other factors such as hor. 
mones and enzymes which help various organs of 
the animal’s body to function effectively; also to 
assist breeding and to protect animals from abnor. 
mal developments which would otherwise result 
from the speeding-up process. The veterinarian js 
going to be a mighty important citizen.” 

The worth, work, and fortunes of our farmer song 
40 years from now is a challenging story—one that 
brings out many different viewpoints and plenty of 
lusty arguments, even among the experts. But all 
the experts whom I have interviewed agree on one 
supremely important point—that is that our farmer 
sons by 1993 will be great farmers, doing well for 
themselves, the nation, and the world at large, 








Champion Herd, Champion Family 
(Continued from page 25) 


of the hay. Silage is being added to take care of 
surplus grass and legumes in spring. 

Now let’s look at the herd. To get an idea of the 
quality of the animals, here’s their 1952 show rec- 
ord at the state fair in Nashville, Tenn., a tough 
fair in which to win: Mr. Rankin exhibited the 
grand champion female (Imported Brampton Bel- 
mont Regal), which also was declared the best- 
uddered cow; the first prize four-year-old (Ena 
Blonde Sue), also chosen for second place in the 
udder competition; second prize two-year-old 
(Golden Fildora), and, to top it off, the first prize 
dairy herd. ; 

Then at the National Dairy Show in Waterloo, 
Iowa, Belmont Regal was again chosen as the best- 
uddered cow. Moreover, in very stiff competition, 
he exhibited the fifth place two-year-old, third place 
four-year-old, seventh place five-year-old, and fifth 
place dairy herd. There aren’t many better herds 
in the entire U. S. than the Rankin herd. 

Some of the great sires that have helped develop 
the Rankin herd are Star’s Oxford Blond, sired by 
Blond Oxford Owl out of Imported Cid; Roseboy’s 
Dictator, whose dam was once the highest producing 
“Excellent” cow in Tennessee; Ena Noble Cham- 
pion, sired by Ena Design B; Design Dictator 
Premier, sired by Roseboy’s Dictator, and whose 
dam was Alabama champion at 12 years of age. 

Bulls now on the farm include Dandy Sparkling 
Hope, sired by Sparkling Danny Sir, and classified 
“Excellent,” as are all animals in his pedigree; Royal 
Jester Checkmate, with all animals in his pedigree 
“Excellent,” also; Basil Jester Advancer, whose sire 
was Brampton Jester Basil and out of a gold medal 
daughter of Wonderful Advancer. 

The Rankin herd of 350 head, 150 of which are 
milking, are all registered Jerseys. The herd classi- 
fication is 86.15 per cent (Very Good). 

There are one or two noteworthy points about 
management: First, Mr. Rankin has had some type 





of official testing since beginning his operation in 
1941. Thus he has been able to improve his herd’s 


milk and butterfat production steadily by culling’ 


out poor milkers and feeding the good animals ac- 
cording to their ability to produce. Second, Mr. 
Rankin does a good job of raising calves for herd 
replacements. These animals are given a good start 
in life by his keeping diseases at a minimum, some- 
thing too often overlooked by dairymen. The Ran- 
kins use portable calf pens. Third, the culled cows 
are not sold, but placed in the farm’s beef herd, 
and registration certificates canceled. In this way 
Mr. Rankin can best use surplus feed and pasture. 
Probably this story should not have started with 
Mr. Rankin, but with the 
Rankin family, for it’s the 
family that accounts for 
the success of the 
farm. Mr. Rankin 
married Susie 
Legg, a Monte- 
vallo graduate 
and the second 
home agent in Perry 
County. All his boys— 
Amzi Jr., Johnny, Joe, and 
William—are on the farm. A 
daughter, Mrs. Bob Shirling, 
lives in Yazoo City, Miss. 
Three of the sons are married 
and have built modern homes 
on the farm, while William 
lives in the 100-year-old colo- 
nial home with his parents. 
The Rankins have eight 
grandchildren. 


Mr. Rankin says the four 
boys love a dairy cow almost 
as much as he does. With a 
twinkle, he says, “I couldn’t 
run them off with a stick.” 

Amzi and Johnny are ac- 
tive leaders in the state Jer- 
sey Cattle Club. 





























S 


Each boy has a specific job. Joe and Amzi man- 
age the milking herds, Johnny looks after the feed- 
ing and pasture programs, the calf raising, feeding 
the bulls, and the dry herds. William works where 
needed, when not in school. Mr. Rankin, of course, 
keeps a sharp eye on the entire operation, while 
Mrs. Rankin runs the household. William will enter 
Auburn this fall. 

To sum up, the Rankins have succeeded because 
of their teamwork, their feed production program, 
their high-bred, well managed herd, and because 
the enterprise was begun by Amzi Rankin, the 
kind of fellow who knew what he wanted and was 
willing to work long and hard to get it. 


ENA BLONDE SUE, a champion 
> four-year-old in the Rankin herd, 
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At cotton chopping time, side-dress each acre When corn is knee-high, side-dress each acre with 200 


with 100 to 250 poundst of ARCADIAN} the American to 500 pounds} of ARCADIAN, the American Nitrate of 
Nitrate of Soda, to produce bigger yields of cotton per Soda, to produce bigger yields of corn per acre at lower 
cost per bushel. +Depending on soil conditions, 


acre at lower cost per pound. 
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NITRATE OF SODA | 
ARCADIAN Nitrate of Soda is the reliable, dependable American Nitrate of easy to handle and easy to distribute by hand or 
wit Soda many thousands of farmers have used for many years as a side-dressing machine. It’s non-acid-forming and contains no 
| herd. or top-dressing to produce profitable yields. harmful impurities. 


All the nitrogen in ARCADIAN Nitrate of Soda is To make sure you obtain genuine ARCADIAN, 
nitrate nitrogen immediately available to the use of the American Nitrate of Soda, look for Uncle Sam’s 


plants. ARCADIAN Nitrate of Soda also contains picture on every bag. Buy it now where you buy | 
large quantities of sodium, another important mixed fertilizer and request prompt delivery. Let 
plant food. ARCADIAN Nitrate of Soda help you send more 


The quick-acting nitrate nitrogen in ARCADIAN cotton to the gin... put more corn in the bin. | 
Nitrate of Soda dissolves in the dew with no waiting =—_a.w.t* Nitrogen Fertilizer is another dependable | 
for rain. It helps crops to make vigorous growth... nitrogen material for side-dressing or top-dressing. It | 






















develop healthy, deep-green foliage...resist bad 
weather and produce abundant yields. ARCADIAN 
Nitrate of Soda is made in crystals, free-flowing, 
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contains 20.5% nitrogen—10.2% in nitrate form and 
10.3% in ammonia form. Also contains 79% magnesium 


oxide equivalent. It’s pelleted and easy to distribute. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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It’s like money in the bank! Even when you’re not 
using it, nice to know it’s there... this surge of 
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In the new 140-h.p. Red Ram V-Eight engine, Dodge engineers “The 
have provided you with a magnificent reserve of aa 
CORONET V-EIGHT CLUB COUPE acceleration and performance. You take to the highway ad 


j with greater confidence, greater safety. 








And with this surging Red Ram power, you enjoy nimble 


change-of-pace of new Gyro-Torque Drive. A new road- 
hugging, curve-holding ride. A new sense of driving mastery. 
PW- OW If your active life demands an Action Car . . . this 
sleek, trim Dodge is for you. “Road Test” it . . . soon. 


3] . Specifications and equipment subject to change without notice. 7 


The Action Car tor Active Americans 























f You Cant Go To College— 






this discussion may give you some career ideas. 
Last September we featured “You CAN Go to College.” 
Now high school seniors who AREN'T going to college 
discuss their plans. Have you made yours? 


“Just think,” she said in won- 

derment to Tom, “in a month 
well be graduating. It’s hard to believe we'll all be 
going different ways so soon. I only wish I knew 
which way to go! I feel sorta like I did once when I 
was real littlke—-coming home I couldn’t decide which 
path would take me home and which would take me 
farther away. But now the paths are roads, and all of 
them are marked ‘careers.’ ” 

“I know just how you must feel, Julie,” said Tom. 
‘Tll miss the gang, too, but I'm going to be around 
here so I'll see them when they come home. I’ve de- 
cided which of those ‘career’ roads I want to take, you 
see, My 4-H, and later, my FFA work helped me de- 
cide long ago that I wanted to be a farmer.” 

“But, Tom, doesn’t it cost a lot to get started in 
farming these days?” 

“Well, yes, but I have a little headstart on some. 
I've accumulated some stock since I began my cattle 
project several years ago. And I hope that as soon as 
I prove myself, Daddy will take me in as a partner on 
the farm.” 

“That’s swell, Tom,” chimed in Dan, who saunt- 
ered up. “But how about me? I don’t have the start 
you have, but I'd rather farm than anything I know. 
What’s a fellow in my shoes to do?” 


“If thoses shoes were on my feet, I'd pick out the 
most respected and admired farmer in the community 
and ask him for backing, advice, and help. There’s 
hardly a farmer around here who wouldn't be glad to 
share his experience with you.” 

“A fine idea,” applauded Dan. 

The group got larger. The high school seniors were 
thoughtful as one by one they joined the conversation. 

‘Ive decided to go in training to be a registered 
nurse,” Marilyn said. 

“That lets me_out, too,” Julie said. “Everything is 
against my taking a three-year course. But I’ve wanted 
to be a nurse since I had my first nurse’s kit!” 


i shook her head slowly. 
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or a part of industry ? 


By EVELYNE BRYAN 


“Don't let that hold you back—you 
can still be a nurse! When I was in- 
vestigating the registered nurse’s 
course I heard about a course for practical nurses. It’s 
a 12-months’ course. And at the end of your training 
you'll be a certified practical nurse and eligible to take 
the state board examination for your license. Then 
you d be qualified to nurse in hospitals, homes, doctor's 
offices, convalescent homes, or nurseries.” 

“But, Marilyn, what about the cost?” 


“It’s small, Julie. Your board and room will run 
about $35 a month where living quarters are supplied 
by the hospital, a little more, probably, if you live out- 
side the hospital. This is for three months. After that, 
most hospitals furnish your maintenance. Your uni- 
forms and books will cost about $50. Then during the 
last nine months of training you'll be paid a stipend 
by the hospital!” 

“Why, I could almost make enough on a summer 
job to pay my way! In a year I would be back home 
again, only I'd be a nurse!” 

“Good girl, Julie. We need more nurses—and doc- 
tors—here!” 

“Maybe you could get a summer job at the new in- 
dustrial plant that’s opening in Millersville,” said 
Janie. “That's what I plan to do—after I finish my 
secretarial course, that is.” 

“I'm going to take a business course, too,” Al said. 

“You going to be a secretary, Al?” teased Bob. 

“Aw, cut it out, Bob. I want business training, and 
business schools offer many courses besides shorthand 
and typing. For instance, (Continued on page 43) 
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Compare the DIFFERENCE in 
NATURAL CHILEAN NITRATE 


One difference between Natural Chilean Nitrate and other 
nitrogen fertilizers is quality — natural quality. Chilean 
Nitrate is the world’s only natural source of nitrate nitrogen. 
The nitrogen content of Chilean Nitrate is 100% nitrate 
nitrogen — 100% available — 100% fast-acting — 100% 
dependable. 
No antidote is necessary. Chilean Nitrate is non-acid form- 
ing. It requires no supplements or correctives to counteract 
the effect on soil or crop. 
Rich in Sodium and Minor Elements. Chilean Nitrate is rich 
in beneficial sodium that makes a stronger, deeper root 
system — improves crop health, vigor and nutritive value. 
Chilean Nitrate also contains small quantities of essential 
minor elements. 
42% plant food guaranteed. Every ton of Chilean Nitrate 
contains 42 units of nitrogen and sodium. 
Chilean Nitrate is the ONLY fertilizer that supplies nitrate 
nitrogen, beneficial sodium and essential minor elements. 
Chilean Nitrate is noted for all-round efficiency. Ideal for 
top-dressing and side-dressing. Quick-acting 100% nitrate 
nitrogen makes rapid, sturdy growth. Its 26% sodium con- 
tent acts like potash when necessary and helps to increase the 
supply of available phosphate in the soil. 
Chilean Nitrate comes in ideal mechanical condition. 
Uniform white pellets guarantee rapid, accurate distribution 
under all conditions. No special precautions are needed. 
Helps maintain productivity of your land. When used con- 
sistently in a sound farming program, Chilean Nitrate builds 
up fertility, increases efficiency. This 100% dependability is 
guaranteed by generations of practical experience. 
Year after year. Natural Chilean Nitrate increases yields — 
improves quality — defends against disease — fortifies 
against insect injury — counteracts ‘soil acidity. Use 
Chilean Nitrate for solid satisfaction! 
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More Grass—More Cash 





This Tift County pasture had high carrying capacity, even during a dry 
year. Examining the stand, left to right, are: R. A. Wilson, Jr., state 
4-H winner; Earl Devane, Coastal Plain Experiment Station; Hubert 
Grist, Standard Oil Company; and J. R. Johnson, extension agronomist, 


By J. R. JOHNSON 


Extension Agronomist 


N Georgia today there is more in- 

terest in grassland farming than 
in any other phase of agriculture. 
As the basis of a rapidly expanding 
livestock industry, pasture has come 
to be Georgia’s most important land 
use. Millions of acres of land are 
now devoted to grass. 

To the state’s farm youth, grass 
farming is of importance because it 
is the new agriculture that offers 
opportunities to the enterprising 
boy or girl, and rewards in the way 
of the better things of life. 

In 1951, the Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service of the College of 
Agriculture began conducting a 
4-H club pasture project. This 
project is sponsored by the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of Kentucky. 
Thirty-four counties co- 
operated that year. In 
1952, fifty counties, 
from Dade and Rabun 
on the north to Thomas 
and Camden on the 
south, had a 4-H club 
pasture contest. 

In 1952, five hundred 
boys and girls entered 
their pastures for on- 
the-spot judging by ex- 


“CRB 





pert judges. R. A. Wil- 
son, Jr., of Tift County 
won first prize of $300 
plus an educational trip 
to the National 4-H 
Club Congress. R. A. 
had a Coastal Bermuda- 
crimson clover pasture that scored 
97 out of a possible 100. On his 3 
acres this 4-H club member grazed 
9 cows a day for 240 days, and 20 
sows and pigs for 90 days. This 
pasture was fertilized with 730 
pounds 4-8-6 and 270 pounds am- 
monium nitrate per acre. A net 
value of $283 per acre was realized. 
This pasture demonstrated very ef- 
fectively what Coastal Bermuda 
will produce when heavily fertilized 
with nitrogen. 





Allen Hearn of Fulton County 
won second prize of $200 plus a 
trip to the State 4-H Club Congress 
in Atlanta. Allen had an acre and 
a half of Louisiana white clover, 
tall fescue, and crimson clover. He 
used 600 pounds 4-8-6 and 125 
pounds nitrate of soda per acre, 
Allen grazed 40 cows on his pas- 
ture for 93 days. He realized a net 
profit of $50 per acre. Allen’s pas- 
ture was located on bottom land 
near a stream. Most pasture experts 
agree that this is the proper site for 
Ladino-fescue in the Piedmont. 


Up in Rabun County, William 
Thurmond had 1 acre of Ladino- 
fescue fertilized with 100 pounds 
ammonium nitrate, 100 pounds mu- 
riate of potash, and 300 pounds 
superphosphate t hat 
gave one cow all the 
grazing she wanted for 
270 days. William won 
third state prize of $130. 


Se 


4 This contest is open 


to any 4-H club mem- 
ber in the state who has 
1 acre or more of per 
manent pasture. Pur 
pose of this project is te 
stimulate among farm 
youth of the state more 
interest in pastures 
the correct method of 
establishment and man- 
agement involved. 
Judging is based on soil 
selection, absence of 
objectionable objects, proper soil 
preparation, use of soil analysis, 
liming, fertilization, seeding meth- 
ods, management, plants used, pro- 
duction and knowledge of pasture, 
and presentation of records by 4-H 
club member. 

The scorecard is so arranged that 
4-H club members become familiar 
with the proper steps in establish- 
ment and maintenance in one, tw®, 
three order. 
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Public Speaking Hints 


By Paul M. Thornhill 


ANY young- 
folks fail to 
realize the impor- 
tance of mastering 
the art of self-ex- 

ion in public. 
We shy away from 
it, but rural Ameri- 
ca must wake up. 
We are living in an 
age when the 
American farmer 
no longer has to 
take a back seat. 
He must stand up 
and speak for him- 
self. 

People often get 
the idea that they 
can't be good 
speakers —they do 
not have the requirements. Some 
do have a few “natural” advan- 
tages, such as a well modulated 
voice, but no one is a “born speak- 
er.” I find it helpful to remember 
the following 10 simple rules: 





1. Know your subject—be pre- 
pared. Don’t memorize a speech and 
say it in a “singsong” way. If you 
use notes, refer to them casually. 

9. Be original. Choose a famil- 
iar subject—one that you can han- 
dle. Then get it in good concise 
and simple form. 

8. Learn to “live with” stage 
fright. It is only natural that you 
be nervous, yet remember that it is 
this feeling that, when controlled, 
causes a vigorous and lively action. 





Paul emphasizes a point in a 
speech he is making. Some ‘ 
action is helpful in putting ideas. 
your ideas across to audience. 


If you know the 
subject, think only 
of your audience, 
what you are say- 
ing, and how you 
are saying it. 

4. Always feel 
and look your best 
when you speak. 
Be careful not to 
eat or drink much 
beforehand. 

5. Respect your 
audience. Remem- 
ber that your lis- 
teners have a right 
to expect lively, 
clear, interesting 


6. Maintain a 
lively, conversa- 
tional style. Speak to the audi- 
ence, not at them. Speak with ear- 
nestness and sincerity, yet use 
touches of humor. Use lively, ac- 
tion words. Shift your eyes on all 
portions of the audience, and stand 
erect but at ease. 


7. Use lively body action coor- 
dinated with your speaking. Do not 
use wild gestures. 

8. Give key words proper em- 
phasis. Use good enuncination and 
vocal variety. 

9. Use simple examples and il- 
lustrations to make your points. 

10. Profit by each mistake. Nev- 
er miss a chance to speak. Each 
experience helps you gain poise, 
confidence, and graciousness. 





Willard has a right to smile 
as he sits in the middle of 
his 1952 bumper corn crop. 


N spite of the worst drouth in 
history, 57 Georgia 4-H club 
boys and girls produced 100 or 
more bushels of corn per acre 
in 1952. Top producer was Wil- 
lard Lanier with 168 bushels to 
the acre. 

“Approximately 15,000 boys 
and girls in 155 counties in 
Georgia had 4-H corn projects,” 
said Extension Agronomist J. R. 


ia 








~ Corn A-Plenty 


Johnson. “This is a better aver- 
age than any other state in the 
union,” he asserted. 


Willard was recently present- 
ed with a $250 college scholar- 
ship. The presentation was made 
at a luncheon meeting, and corn 
muffins were served. Meal for 
the muffins was ground from 
some of Willard’s corn. 

On May 4, 1952, Willard 
planted Georgia 101 variety 
corn, using 200 pounds 4-12-12 
fertilizer per acre. Later he side- 
dressed with 100 pounds 4-12-12 
and 300 pounds nitrate. Plants 
per acre numbered 16,680, and 
cost of producing a bushel of 
corn averaged 56 cents. The 1- 
acre plot was on extremely low, 
damp land. “This was ideal for 
the very dry weather during the 
past summer,” said Burl Scog- 
gins, Whitfield County agent f[ 
and 4-H club adviser. 

Willard is 13 years of age and 
in the seventh grade at Westside 
School. He is the son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Troy Lanier. 
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EQUAL TO 40 HOE HANDS. GETS CHOPPING DONE RIGHT NOW. NO 
PEAK SEASON LABOR PRICE INCREASE. 








® ; COTTON UP EARLIER 
1. Ch letely A id 
(2) Hit — . . . as much as two to three 
(% ) weeks earlier! With “Combs” 
2. Dirts Cotton In Hill you can plant at normal depth 
($ ) 3. Combs Small Grass Out of for dry weather; use immedi- 
% Cotton ately after planting; use as 
(9 ) crust breaker before cotton 
> 4. Keeps Drill From Crusting comes up, permitting seed to 
(2) 5. Chops Second Time Over push up easily and allow sun 





COMB ATTACHMENT BRINGS 


heat penetration help to ger- 
minate seed. 








PATTERN 
OFf HOE 


BRP DON'T WAIT! SEE YOUR DEALER OR GET FULL INFORMATION 
WRITE, WIRE or PHONE 


FORREST CITY MACHINE WORKS, INC. ¢ 
PAYS FOR ITSELF IN ONE SEASON—FITS MOST MODEL TRACTORS 








FORREST CITY, ARK. 














From Seed-Bed to Harvest 
with the 


asco Complete 


Tobacco Program — PDQ! 


Assure tobacco quality and 
profits by using the FASCO pro- 
gram—a complete program for 
pest control. Soil fumigants for 
seed-beds, seed-bed dusts, sprays, 
baits and the wonderful new 
FASCO PDQ Tobacco Dust make 
up this program. 

PDQ Tobacco Dust has triple 
action...a contact poison...a 
stomach poison...a fumigant to 
kill ALL usual tobacco leaf pests. 
It’s simple, effective, PROFIT- 
ABLE. See your dealer about the 
FASCO program. And order PDQ 
Tobacco Dust from your dealer 
—PDQ! 








FLORIDA AGRICULTURAL SUPPLY COMPANY 


DIVISION OF 
WILSON & TOOMER FERTILIZER COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES: JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
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“No Chore” Ironing 
Saves Work 6 Ways: 


Cooperation Pays Off 








i. iit ee 

Adviser Brown, extreme left, and members of Trenton Chapter 
weeding and watering one of the tobacco plantbeds for Tri- 
County Co-op, Trenton, to furnish plants for co-ops to sell, 


By DORIS W. COX 





Automatic ironing was never so easy. This new 
WIZARD Automatic Iron has work-saving, time- 
saving features to shorten your ironing day, take away 
all the ‘‘chore’”? Easy-to-read Wiz-Matic Dial lets 
you select any of seven heats for safe, no-scorch iron- 
ing. Air-cooled handle of lifetime Coolyte never gets 
hot. Reversible cord fits either side—stays out of the 
way. Ceramic insulated 1000 watt heat element. 
Remember, only Wizard gives you easy ‘‘No-Chore”’ 


IRONCLAD ironing. And—for only 


| GUARANTEE 
| For 5 Full Years 
an enjoy WIZARDS work-savin 
toa. 08 et the fastest, cations” 


featur ar peautiful ironing ever / 


SOLD ONLY BY 


Western Auto/ 


STORES AND ASSOCIATE STORES 





: Western Auto Associate dealers own their stores and a Stones terms and conditions. 
vary due to differences in local conditions. lf you do now the location of your 
Auto Store, write Western Auto Supply Co., 2107 Grand, k Aang City, Missouri. (P43) 





HE Trenton (Fla.) Future Farm- 
er Chapter won the highest 
honor in the nation in the national 
FFA Chapter Leadership Award 
for Cooperation, because of its out- 
standing farm cooperative activities. 
The award was made by Ameri- 
can Institute of Cooperation, Youth 
Educational Division. 


The contest included seven dif- 
ferent phases of cooperative activi- 
ties: 1) group cooperative economic 
activities; 2) business dealings by 
chapter members with local farmer 
cooperatives in the community; 3) 
chapter visits and tours to farmer 
cooperatives and other types of 
businesses for the purpose of better 
understanding concerning business 
procedure; 4) attendance of chap- 
ter members at farmer cooperative 
meetings or other meetings where 
problems of farmer cooperatives 
were discussed; 5) cooperation with 
other farm organizations in the com- 
munity; 6) chapter cooperation 
with other school or community 
groups; and 7) amount of instruc- 
tion in community farm businesses, 
including farm cooperatives. 


Placing was based upon a 1,000- 
word report and group action pic- 
tures showing the cooperative ac- 
tivities of the competing chapters, 
major emphasis being placed on ac- 
complishments of 1951-52 school 
year. The American Institute of 
Cooperation provided expenses up 
to $1,000 for five members and ad- 
viser of the chapter to attend the 
summer session of the American In- 
stitute of Cooperation which was 
held last August at Michigan State 
College in East Lansing, Mich. 
They were: Billy Twombley, chap- 
ter president; Jimmy Ray Down- 
ing, Milam Wilson, James Quincey, 
Jackson Brownlee, president of the 
Florida FFA Association and past 


chapter president, and Herbert E. 
Brown, adviser. 

The chapter first went into farm 
cooperatives as a result of a survey 
made in 1946 in setting up ¢ 
chapter program of work. Membe 
found they were paying up to 
more per ton for fertilizer, $8 me 
per ton for feeds, and 50 
more per pound for melon seed 
than they would pay through a co 
operative. The Trenton FFA Co- 
operative was the result. 


During the past year the chapter 
co-op marketed $12,000 worth of 
products from chapter farming 
projects, $14,000 worth of products 
for members of the chapter, 
bought more than $10,000 wor 
of supplies through chapter co# 


In addition, the chapter mark 
ed through the Gulf Coope 
Hog Market $3,500 of hogs ™ 
chapter members. For FFA f 
ing projects the chapter boug 
$2,135.75 worth of feed, fertilia 
and farming odds and ends fro 
local cooperative of the Tri-Cot 
Cooperative, and members @ 
farmers bought $6,295.40 worth 
feed, fertilizer, and other farm 
items from the chapter co-op. 

Money saved through the co# 
is estimated as follows: $3,000 mon 
realized from $46,000 worth 
farm products sold, $1,200 Ie 

paid on purchase of supplies, am@ 
$800 saved in performing services 

Some of the obvious benefits 
rived from “co-op activities” 
clude the work of the Tre 
Chapter in helping to form a Ga 
tlemen’s Association, attending sal 
and meetings of the other coope 
tives, speaking at meetings, 
soil samples, making a survey 
home appliance needs, and & 
trips to observe cooperatives (s0 
in Louisiana and Texas). 
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LORD ELGIN STRATFORD. Band 
and watch match handsomely in 
this 21-jewel watch. $89.50 


LADY ELGIN PANOLA. Beauty 
frames this lovely face. Flexible 
stirrup end-pieces. $71.50 


CUPPER. Handsome—practical! 
Shock, water, dust-resistant with 
unbreakable crystal. 


Ay 
s 
% 


DARIA. Unusual expansion 
bracelet wraps up the beauty of 
this heart-inspired watch. $47.50 


$59.50 


For the traditional touch- give an Elgin 


with the heart that never breaks 


THE TRADITIONAL graduation gift is a watch. 

And this is why. Two out of three graduates 
say they prefer a watch over all other gifts. 

But more than a mere timepiece, your graduate 
wants a watch specially designed for him or her— 
a watch with the young-in-heart styling so strik- 
ingly captured by every Elgin on this page. 

And equally important to your graduate is 
receiving a watch he or she can depend on long 
after graduation. That’s another reason your 
graduate’s watch should be a finely crafted Elgi 


Ail prices include Federal Tax and are subject to change without notice, 


LORD ELGIN PRENTIC crystal, raised numeral-markers. 21 jewels. $71.50 


For only Elgin has the heart that never breaks— 
the DuraPower Mainspring guaranteed to never 
break. Neither will it rust nor wear out. With this 
amazing mainspring an Elgin runs accurately and 
dependably year after year. 

This graduation, honor tradition in more beau- 
tiful fashion with an Elgin Watch. 

Your jeweler will help you choose. Be sure to 
visit him now. (P.S. While you’re there, perhaps 
you will want to graduate to an Elgin yourself !) 


zin National Watch Company, Elgin, Illinois. 


Smart pyramid design carries through case, domed 


LAKESIDE. Smart styling—shock, 
water, dust-resistant. Unbreakable 
crystal, luminous dial. $49.75 


AFTON. So dainty—so lovely— 
so perfectly charming for your 
young graduate—only $39.75 


Only Elgin has the heart that never breaks, 
the guaranteed DuraPower Mainspring. 


LGIN 


WATCHES 


The Beautiful Way to Tell Time 


BRACELETTE Lovely bracelet and perfect timepiece together, forever. 
World’s only shock-resistant bracelet watch. $57.50 
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Wizard Laundry Twins... fe 








IT’S A WIZARD! 








The Exciting Newe 
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IT’S A WIZARD! 
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Now, you can say goodbye to washdays forever! (And lady, we promise, it’s no dream.) 
Because Wizard’s ot ase, all automatic washer and clothes dryer are here to do all the 
work . . . actually make your washdays ‘‘lazy” days! Wizard Automatic Washer has Magic 
Brain Dial that controls complete cycle from ‘“‘fill” to ‘‘wash” to ‘‘spin dry”, including 4 
rinses. And — you can stop, change or repeat any operation at any time! Uses only 16 gal- 
lons (instead of up to 27) hot water, as 4-way agitator action swirls clothes really clean. 
Overflow rinse. Jet-action, self-cleaning sediment trap. Fluid Drive!.__... .-$259.95 


a ane Ee 
Only Wizard Gives You This 
Double-Safety Protection: 

























IT’S A WIZARD! @ Exclusive “Silent Sentry’ 

prevents excess heat or pres- 
sure in tank! Releases it 
through overflow tube. . . pos- 
itively prevents explosion! 


@ 100% Safety Shutoff auto- 
matically turns off gas if 
pilot light goes out. Stops 
fumes, explosions result- 
ing from unburned gas. 


WARNING! Water heaters can be dangerous... and only Wizard, America’s safest 
gas water heater, gives you the double protection of exclusive new ‘‘Silent Sentry” 
plus 100% Safety Shutoff Valve. (Positively prevents any explosion due to excess 
temperature or pressure!) Magnesium Anodic Rod keeps tank walls free of corrosion. 
Big 30-gal. capacity assures plenty of hot water all the time. Completely automatic 
... install and forget it! Guaranteed (pro-rata) full 20 years! Uses any gas... $99.95 


Also available in 20 and 45 gallon sizes 


NOTE: Western Auto Associate dealers own their stores and set their own prices, terms and conditions. Prices may vary due to differences in local conditions. 





= America’s largest group of Associated Appliance 








New Wizard Electric Clothes Dryer—in matching ‘‘twin beauty” design — spares 
drudgery of hanging out a heavy, wet wash . . . frees you from worrisome “‘weathe 
watching! Simply select desired degree of dryness on Wiz-O-Matic Dial, and clothes com 
out ready to iron or ‘‘fluff” dried, ready to put away. (Full range, heavy-duty timer allow 
for even bulkiest rugs, blankets, etc.) Built-in Automatic Temperature Control assuy 
safe, perfect drying of all fabrics, as ‘‘tumble” action evenly exposes clothes to gentk 
warm air waves. Lint trap. Exhaust fan. Holds 20 lbs. wet clothes. Easy terms..$1999% 








IT’S A WIZARD! 


IT'S A WIZARD! 







A budget-priced beauty with sleek, new Washes automatically...wrings to pate 
full-skirt design, this Wizard Special gives damp-dry!. New Wizard Semi -Automate 


you “‘luxury washer” results! Lovell swing- has all controls in one easy-to-operate Fart 
free wringer locks automatically in any of plus big 5-position self-locking wn - 
5 positions, adjusts for fabric. 3-vane alu- O-Matic Dial controls full cycle... aa 
minum agitator. 1 yr. Guarantee. $89.95 time (or fabric) — and leave! $149. 


See the complete line of famous quality, all-new Wizard Washers today! (212322 white)..... 


If yor 


lewa “Springtime - Or Anytime - Here’s Why 
te s-) We Always Shop Western Auto First:” 
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IT’S A DAVIS! 


n — Spares "5 4 ran over a broken bottle the very first month | had my Davis Tires. And Western Auto replaced the damaged tire 
vd cota with a brand new one absolutely free!” (Davis Super Safety Tires are guaranteed 2 full years against all road hazards,* 
ty timer allo plus lifetime guarantee on materials, workmanship!) No need to carry guarantee certificate as purchase date 

Control asumiy Smarked on the tire. 100% Cold Rubber compound tread has both deep center traction, skid-resistant 

lothes to gente outer ribs. 40% stronger “Seal-Flex” cords. All car sizes. 6.00 x 16, only $17.45 Plus Fed Tax 


erms.. $1999 Davis Luxury Ride (extra low pressure tire) 6.70 x 15.... $18.75 Plus Fed. Tax 
*Pro-rata. In Ohio, guarantee covers defects in materials, workmanship only. 
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IT’S A WIZARD! 


a 


IT’S WIZARD! 
gs to perted ‘No other paint gives you Wizard's longer-lasting finish. We found the proof on the label by “Our new Wizard rotary mower outperforms them all—clips smoother, chops 
mi -Automatt Y comparing formulas!” Wizard Paint’s superior quality is built from a perfectly finer, spreads better, fertilizes as it cuts!” Tornado Blade slashes through toughest 
‘operate Fr on blend of white lead _for longer wear; zinc oxide for extra hardness; titanium for grass and weeds in a wide 20-inch swath. Vacuum-Lift action draws grass upwards 
big oh ost waitenees and pure linseed oil for greater durability and strength. So, be your own for smoother, more even cut. Dome-shaped base gives extra clearance to prevent 
"| $1498 awa. or you buy, compare the formulas on the labels—and you'll choose clogging . . . pulverized clippings are distributed better into turf-building ferti- 
* Wide choice of colors. 1-gallon, only. . .... Pies tears $5.55 lizer! Big 2 h.p. gas engine. 4 cutting heights. Easy terms 


Wizard paint also available in quart, 5-gal. and 55-gal. drum sizes. Other Wizard Power Lawn Mowers As Low As 


inc4and Auto Supply Stores..... Western Auto 


STORES AND ASSOCIATE STORES 








ut If yo 
ynditions. you do not know the location of your nearest Western Auto Store, write Western Auto Supply Co., 2107 Grand, Kansas City, Missouri. (P43) 





Happy smiles say, “Yes, we have served. We have contributed and we like the warm feeling of joy that comes to those who serve.” Photo by Author, 


Start a LORDS ACRE Program 


OUNGFOLKS are playing an important part in 

rejuvenating rural churches in the Galax area 

of Carroll and Grayson counties, Va., through 
“Lord’s Acre” projects. And they are thrilled with 
recent improvements—Sunday school rooms; busses 
to and from churches; playgrounds; recreational 
rooms and facilities; arrangements for picnics and 
suppers; and, most of all, new opportunities to de- 
velop their inner spiritual nature. 


“We've enjoyed working with our parents in 
carrying out ‘Lord’s Acre’ projects,” they told us 
with ringing voices and bright, happy faces. And 
there are two big reasons: 1) Funds from the sale 
of projects help pay for the many church improve- 
ments; and 2) (the biggest reason) their work in the 
amazing “Lord’s Acre” movement generates in their 
young hearts a deep religious fervor that motivates 
them toward a finer Christian life. 

“Youngfolks have been a great help in our rural 
church improvement program,” declared the Rev. 
Richard E. Hamblin, president of the “United Work- 
ers for Christ,” an organization in the Galax area of 
18 rural churches made up of four different denomi- 
nations—Baptist, Christian, Methodist, and Church 
of God—all church groups and pastors working to- 
gether for a mammoth “Harvest Sale.” And what a 
scene when they all came together for their second 
annual sale at Galax on a bright October day— 


If your church isn’t active in the Lord's 
Acre movement, now’s the time to get 
started. Read here what some young- 
folks are doing. Then talk it over 
with your parents, pastor, and friends. 


By WILLIAM C. LaRUE 


Associate Editor 


truckloads of golden yellow corn; bright, red apples; 
purebred cattle and fine hogs; homemade molasses; 
colorful canned fruits, vegetables, and meats; gor- 
geous quilts; intricate and delicate needlework; and 
hundreds of other items eagerly awaited by buyers. 
In all, from 1,000 to 2,000 folks crowded around 
the many exhibits. . There was speaking and 
“dinner on the grounds.” When young and old could 
eat no more, the auctioneer started the big sale with 
a truckload of corn bearing a sign “Savannah.” 


“The youngfolks of Savannah community saved 
our church,” spoke up their youthful leader, Mrs. 
Nora Glasco. “If it had not been for the young- 
folks’ church work, especially the ‘Lord’s Acre’ 
projects, we just might not have a church at all 


now. This work has helped our folks financially, 
socially, and spiritually.” 

Boys and girls did fine work in the Oakland 
Church, in Coal Creek Church, in Lambsburg 
Church, in Snow Hill Church, and in many other 
churches. But there was no attempt to keep their 
projects separate. Whole families and whole church 
families worked as units. In all, the 18 church 
groups netted around $10,000 from the “Harvest 
Sale” and dinner plus a curb market sponsored dur 
ing the summer. 

If you do not have a “Lord’s Acre” plan working 
in your church, why not start one now? Here are 
three important tips: 

1. All members of the church community can 
take part. Youngfolks can take a very important 
part in the program. 

2. Any kind of project can be selected: It may be 
one or more acres of some crop, any kind of live- 
stock, poultry, canned goods, fancy work—anything 
of value. 

3. All “Lord’s Acre” projects should be under- 
taken in the true spirit of advancing Christianity ™ 
your community, your country, and the world. 

Editor's Note.—For further information about the 
“Lord’s Acre” movement, write to Rev. James S¢ 


404 Wesley Memorial ug ss Atlanta, Gon. “a 
Dumont Clarke, Farmers Federation, Asheville, 
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GREATEST FORD TRUCKS 
EVER BUILT FOR 
FARM WORK 


FARMERS’ FAVORITE— 

the Ford F-100 Pickup — has 
new 614-ft. pickup box with 
new, rigid, clamp-tight tailgate. 








NEW TIMESAVING FEATURES 
GET JOBS DONE FAST! 


Ford Economy Trucks for ’53 are completely 
new from the tires up! New cabs, new chassis, 
hew power, new transmissions . . . designed to 
save time, provide quick and economical truck 
transportation in every kind of farm work. 
New Ford Truck timesaving features GET 
Joss Done Fast . . . at still lower cost! 


ee 


Availability of equipment, accessories 
and trim as illustrated is dependent 
on material supply conditions. 





Completely New for 53... 
FORD “ww TRUCKS 


NEW “DRIVERIZED” CABS 


cut driver fatigue! 


New one-piece curved 
windshield, 55% big- 
ger! Wider seat, with 
new shock absorber. 
Wider door opening, 
new rotor latches and 
push-button handles. 














“Fifty Years Forward on 
the American Road.” 





NEW SPRINGS! NEW BRAKES! 


New features throughout! 


Longer springs for easier 
ride, longer life! New, 
powerful, self-energizing 
brakes for safer, surer 
stopping with lighter 
pedal pressures. New 
frames! New axles! 








NEW TRANSMISSIONS, 
widest choice in truck history! 


Fordomatic Drive or 
Overdrive available in 
¥4-tonners (extra cost). 
Synchro-Silent transmis- 
sions throughout elim- 
inate “double clutching.” 
Steering col. shift stand- 
ard with 3-speed types. 


NEW SHORTER TURNING 


for timesaving maneuverability! 


New, wider tread gives 
greater steering angle, 
more stability. New set- 
back front axle shortens 
wheelbase for better 
weight distribution while 
maintaining full load 
carrying capacity. 











NEW LOW-FRICTION POWER! 
Choice of 5 engines ... V-8 or Six! 


Overhead valve, 101-h.p. 
Cost Clipper Six cuts 
friction “power waste,” 
saves gas. Famous 106- 
h.p. Truck V-8, 112-h.p. 
Big Six and Low-FrRic- 
TION 145- and 155-h.p. 
Cargo King V-8’s! 


Protection through the 


crucial weeks ahead 





Here is a powerful new weapon against several costly and 
troublesome livestock and poultry diseases! When carried at 
high levels in the feed, Terramycin is fast and effective in the 
prevention and control of specific diseases in pigs, calves, lambs, 
mink and poultry. New feeds are available with these high 
levels of Terramycin (10 to 25 times nutritional levels). See 


your feed dealer. Ask him when you can get feeds with high- 


O 
level Terramycin fortification for disease prevention and control. Cirrav my C Tf 


Terramycin Levels Required in Grams per 


Sen of Goad to: Biles -Peewent Blennes ... from the world’s largest producer of antibiotics 


SWINE: Infectious Scours, Infectious Enteritis, Necro: 100 grams 
per ton. 
LAMBS: Infectious Scours: 100 grams per ton. 


CALVES: Infectious Diarrhea, also known as scours: 100 grams 
per ton. 
MINK: Infectious Enteritis: 100 grams per ton. Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Brooklyn 6, New York 
POULTRY: Blue Comb, also known as Mud Fever, Non-specific Headquarters for antibiotics and vitamins 
Enteritis. Prevention, 40 grams per ton. Treatment, 100 for animal health and nutrition 
grams per ton. " ” " 7 —, NA 
Aid in reducing mortality from Chronic Respiratory TERRAMYCIN ¢ DIAMINE PENICILLIN ¢ VITAMIN ‘ 
(Air Sac) Disease and Infectious Sinusitis. Treatment: RIBOFLAVIN ¢ VITAMIN By, 
100 to 150 grams per ton. 
Effective treatment of disease requires prompt and accurate diagnosis. Be 
sure to consult your veterinary or poultry pathologist. 









_ When Pigs 
: Get | Sick 


In our February issue Dr. Groth 


7 


dealt with feeding and man- 
' agement problems in saving 
baby pigs. He now takes up 
specific diseases, treatments. 


By A. H. GROTH, D. V. M. 


PACE will not permit a detailed consideration 

of all diseases of baby pigs. Let’s select a half 

dozen of the more important ones and concern 
ourselves with them. 


1. Hypocalcemia is usually seen during the first 
week of life. It is a condition in which the blood 
sugar level is below amount necessary to keep the 
pig alive. Symptoms are loss of appetite, rapid 
loss of body fluids, shivering, and a gradual loss 
of consciousness. 


Prevent hypocalcemia by providing artificial heat 
when needed. Also be sure each newborn pig has 
a teat and nurses. Check each nipple to see that 
it is furnishing milk. 


2. Scours may result from 1) faulty feeding of 
sow, 2) so-called white scours, or 3) the dreaded 
transmissible gastro-enteritis. Correct diagnosis is 
important. If scours occur, consult your veteri- 
narian and follow his advice. 


Scours can often be avoided by feeding the sow 
a light and laxative ration following birth of the 
pigs and gradually bringing her back on feed. 
Water should be plentiful and clean, with the chill 
removed in cold weather. 


In white scours, sows and their sick litters should 
be isolated as quickly as disease is noticed. Pens 
which were occupied by them should be cleaned 
and disinfected before reuse. Special care should 
be taken to avoid carrying infection on footwear, 
clothing, or equipment. Often subacute mastitis of 
the sow plays a part in white scours outbreaks. 
Such sows should be treated with antibiotics and 
not kept for further breeding. 





3. Transmissible gastro-enteritis is a disease of 
all ages of swine. It is caused by a filterable virus. 
Symptoms and deaths become progressively less 
severe as pigs grow older. The period of incuba- 
tion may be very short, a matter of hours. Diarrhea, 

y A vomiting in some cases, rapid loss of weight, pros- 
tration, and a high death rate are characteristic in 
Pigs under two weeks of age. Pigs may nurse, 
vomit, nurse again, and vomit again. 

Sows may also show weakness, short spells of 
grunting, and decreased milk secretion. In some 
instances there may be a complete stoppage of 
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Forty-four out of every 100 pigs farrowed never get to market, 
Two-thirds of deaths are before weaning time. Keep ’em healthy. 


milk. Vomiting is more frequently seen in brood 
sows than in shoats. 

Treatment is not successful and control is diffi- 
cult, once it becomes established during the far- 
rowing season. Central farrowing houses are death 
traps. The use of individual houses with attached 
catch pens or even temporary straw shelters would 
be desirable for all sows that have not farrowed 
or that have litters that are not sick. A break in 
the farrowing cycle seems to check spread of dis- 
ease. Clean and disinfect houses and equipment. 


4. Infectious atrophic rhinitis, also called sniffles 
and sneezing disease, has spread rapidly in recent 
years. Thought to be introduced by carrier breed- 
ing stock, there is usually not much trouble in the 
first litters farrowed after mature animals are 
bought. However, during the second year there is 
often a much higher occurrence. Because of slow 
gains, secondary pneumonia, and low fertility, dis- 
ease may put a farmer out of the hog business. 

The disease in suckling pigs is characterized by 
sneezing or snifflling. There may be a bloody froth 
from one or both nostrils. Some pigs may rub their 
noses on the floor or on any convenient object. 
Distortion of the facial bones (accordion noses) 
comes later. This distortion does 
not show in all cases. 

One of the hazards of this dis- 
ease is that breeding stock may 
serve as spreaders without show- 
ing any outward symptoms. The 
cause of atrophic rhinitis is 
not known. 

No effective treatment is 
known. Efforts must be directed 
toward eradication and preven- 
tion. This would include: 1) ex- 
treme care in purchase of breed- 
ing stock and isolation after pur- 
chase; 2) identical earmarks for 
sows and pigs; 3) immediately 
destroying all pigs in sneezing 
litters and sending sow to slaugh- 
ter; 4) moving sows with non- 


Early diagnosis of dis- 
ease and quick treatment 
is highly important. 


sneezing litters to clean ground, preferably. with 
individual houses and pens; 5) disinfecting exposed 
premises with hot cresol or lye solution; 6) if dis- 
ease is widespread, sell the entire herd for slaugh- 
ter four to six weeks before restocking. 


5. Gut edema or edema disease is rather new. 
The disease is not yet widely spread. Pigs 10 to 
16 weeks of age are most typically affected. It is 
characterized by a great increase in thickness of 
the stomach wall. First symptoms may be a loss 
of appetite or a staggering and stumbling gait. 
There may be turning and a stringhalt-like action 
of hind legs. Complete paralysis may result. The 
cause has not been clearly established. 

A light laxative ration seems to be helpful. Vet- 
erinarians have, when gut edema was diagnosed, 
administered epsom salts to the entire herd. Vita- 
min B complex seems to be of some value. 


6. Swine pox may occur in young pigs, with 
resulting poor gains. The hog louse can carry the 
virus of pox and be responsible for its spread. 

Control of lice on sows before farrowing will 
effectively prevent pox in the baby pigs. Pigs that 
develop pox should be treated for lice. 





plastic bandage 
won't loosen in water! 
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New 


My Rules for Happiness 


Letters this month show youngfolks have 


found recipes for happiness too seldom 
practiced by “frazzled-nerved” grownups. 


Work ($15 prize) 


True happiness is attained through work—much with our 
hands, some with our heads, but mostly with our hearts, and 
by practicing the Golden Rule—“Do unto others as you would 


have them to do unto you.” 


Carolyn Manly, 18, 
Adair County, Okla. 


Faith ($10 prize) 
Douglas Malloch sums up my views on happiness when he 


says: 


“You have to believe in happiness, or happiness never 


comes. That's the reason a bird can sing on the darkest day. 


He believes in spring.” 


Lou Houston, 16, 
Panola County, Miss. 


Contentment ($5 prize) 


Mother taught us that the happiest people in the world 
are those that love God and try to be content with what they 
have. She also taught us to find happiness in nature and in 


our own home. 


Sue Ballenger, 14, 
Spartanburg County, S. C. 


Still Others Said 


. . - Happiness is sitting on the 
porch in the summer twilight with 
my family, weeding a field of corn 
with my brothers and sisters, and 
scraping out Mom’s kettle of apple 
butter. Ada Lee Hays, 17, 

Letcher County, Ky. 


. .. Place God first and serve 
Him. Love your fellow man and 
place him next. Self is last for peace 
of mind. Eva Joe Long, 17, 

Fulton County, Ark. 


. . » There’is one line from the 
Hans Christian Anderson picture I 
especially like and it illustrates an 
important rule for happiness: 
“When your heart is full of love, 
you're 9 feet tall!” 

T. Fay Hamill, 15, 
Bedford County, Va. 


Happiness comes from the 
fellowship at our country church, 
a bright smile, a friendly word, see- 
ing the good in others. 

Crafton Clift, 15, 
Dyer County, Tenn. 


. I recall a phrase I once read, 
“Happiness is like perfume —you 
can’t pour it on another without 


getting a few drops on yourself.” 
Noel Simmons, 16, 
Hawkins County, Tenn. 


. Happiness is a virtue and 
comes from within. It should not 
be dependent upon things, but be 
a part of personality. 

Naomi Hathorn, 20, 
Logan County, Okla. 


. . Nothing gives me more pleas- 
ure than knowing I have made 
someone else happy. 

B. Carlene Spence, 14, 
Patrick County, Va. 


. My happiness comes from 
tracing the handiwork of God in 
commonplace things and being a 
little blind to faults of friend and 
foe. Elaine Marlowe, 16, 

Spartanburg County, S. C. 


. Only by forgetting ourselves 
and thinking of others can we be 
truly happy and contented. 

Virginia Dare Belle, 17, 
De Kalb County, Ala. 


. Count your blessings. After 
you do, you can’t help but be hap- 
py. Each morning we have the 





“What Youngfolks Think” 


HAT do youngfolks think 
about most — themselves, 

their personality, other people, 
a career, making money, sports, 
religion, having a good time, get- 
ting an education, or dating? 
. Just what thoughts are upper- 
most in their minds most of the 
time? How would you list their 
interests in order of importance? 
For the three best letters of not 
over 100 words on “What Young- 





folks Think” to reach us by 
April 30, we will pay $15, $10, 
and $5. One dollar will be paid 
for all other letters printed. Send 
to Progressive Youngfolks, The 
Progressive Farmer, at office 
nearest you— Dallas, Raleigh, 
Memphis, or Birmingham. In- 
clude name, age, address, and 
county. Contest is open only to 
young people between ages of 
10 and 20. 

















or MONEY BACK. Freight 
Free catalog. 





Ragged trouser bottoms cause accidents 
by tripping or catching in machinery. 
So buy Blue Bell work clothes with 
exclusive lockstitch that can’t unravel. 
You get greater safety, longer wear. 
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Blue Bell’s proportioned fit won't bind 
when you reach or bend. Sanforized 
to stay comfortable. Tough materials, 
~~ tough sewing give long, hard wear. 
And they’re low-cost! 








WORK 
CLOTHES 





Qualitag 


BLUE BELL'S GUARANTEE TO TOU 


“SANFORIZEDS 
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By giving great value, Blue Bell became 
the world’s largest producer of work clothes. 
So when you buy work clothes of any type, 
LOOK FOR THE BLUE” BELL L QUALITAG. 
It guarantees you the best made, best 
fitting work clothes you can buy—or your 
money back! Blue Bell, Inc., Greensboro, N. C. 
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choice of being happy or unhappy. 
| choose happiness. 

Carol Kinsland, 15, 

Jackson County, N. C. 


_. . It takes little to make me 
happy. I'm young, healthy, and 
happiest when doing something: for 
old people such as my grandmother 
who lives alone. 

Robert Lawhon, 14, 
Meriwether County, Ga. 


. Going to church and serving 
the Lord comes first in my happi- 
ness. All we have comes through 
his love and mercy. 

Jimmie C. Akers, 15, 
Greer County, Okla. 


.. « Let me have a book, or play 

a game, and I’m as happy as can be. 
Everyone can be happy if he wants 
to be. Phyllis Sherman, 12, 
Wake County, N. C. 


... True happiness is something 
we can enjoy each day without 
price. The secret lies within our- 
selves. Bennie Sams, 16, 

Fulton County, Ky. 


. .. Live today for what it has to 
give. Do each task the best you 
can, then’ forget it and face future 
problems without dread. 

Erma Berry, 19, 
Dickson County, Tenn. 


If You Can’t Go to College— 
(Continued from page 31) 


I can learn the fundamentals of in- 
surance or real estate, bookkeeping, 
and accounting. Anyway, after I 
finish I plan to do the same thing 
Dan is going to do, except I'm go- 
ing to an established businessman 
and offer to take any job that needs 
doing, for the sake of learning busi- 
ness methods.” 


“He'll probably offer you the 
exalted position of first janitor-in- 
chief!” wisecracked Bob. 


“And I just might take it, too. 

There’s nothing wrong with begin- 
ning at the bottom . . . some mighty 
big men have. Don’t you remember 
Mr. Ames’ telling us in vo-ag to 
think in terms of long-range oppor- 
tunities? Well, I am. I figure if I 
begin at the bottom, I can learn as 
I work up, and if I build a reputa- 
tion for being a good worker as I 
go, 1 won't be on the bottom long. 
Eventually I want a business of my 
own.” 
“By the way,” said Bill. “Rail- 
road companies and other large or- 
ganizations are practically pleading 
for male secretaries. The director 
of the business school in Millers- 
ville told me that railroad com- 
panies picked their male secretaries 
with an eye on them for future ex- 
ecutives.” 


“O.K., I'll retract my quip. But 
I wish I had Al's self-confidence,” 
said Bob—seriously this time. “I 
think I'll just join the Marines.” 


“A good idea, boy! The Marines 
will make a man of you! All kidding 
aside, though, the Army interests 
me. You know this modern stream- 
lined Army—or any other branch of 
service, for that matter—trains you 
in some field you can adapt to 
civilian life.” 

“I don’t get you, Joe. I was really 
kidding but you’re making my ears 
perk up!” 

‘TH explain. Suppose youre 
trained as a fireman—see? Maybe 
you'd like to be a mechanic—there’s 
a good opening right here for a 
first-class mechanic—or you could 

e specialized, an airplane me- 
chanic, maybe; photographer's as- 
sistant, office work, and so on. Girls 
have the opportunities now in serv- 
lee, as we do.” 


“You've convinced me!” 


“Fran, you've been too quiet. 
What are your plans?” 


“I don’t have any real plan like 
the rest of you do. I had hoped 
I could become a teacher, but you 
know how it’s been since Dad’s 
been sick. Ill have to stay here and 
help out in the store.” 


“That doesn’t mean you can't 
make a beginning on your own ca- 
reer. Why, there’s an extension 
class taught at the school practical- 
ly all the time. And then when 
your family situation clears up 
some, you might attend classes at 
the University Center in Millers- 
ville.” 

“You've got a point there, Tom, 
and I have another one. Just think, 
Fran, what a world of material you 
can get free. There’s a pamphlet 
printed on every subject from bee- 
keeping to painting china!” 

“I plan to take advantage of a lot 
of that material myself,” said Tom. 


“And maybe a _ correspondence _ 


course, too. As a farmer, I want to 
keep up with all the latest methods 
and equipment.” 


“I can think of so many possibili- 
ties for all of us now,” Julie said. 
“This discussion has reopened a 
dream for me, but we're forgetting 
some things. Some of you boys will 
probably have your own business 
someday, and there’s no reason the 
girls can’t, too. No one around here 
makes as pretty hooked rugs as 
Betty, such beautiful lamps as 
Louise, or the good cakes such as 
Mary bakes. Why havent we 
thought of that?” 

“I can just see us 5, 10, or 20 
years from now—breadwinners, but 
more than that,” mused Tom. “We 
will be active in the Grange and 
Farm Bureau; we'll be in civic or- 
ganizations; the PTA; we'll be 
managers at election time; deacons 
in the church—we'll be real citizens, 
just as our parents are now!” 


“Well, don’t look so amazed, 
Tom. Sure we'll be! By being ac- 
tive in our community, we'll edu- 
cate ourselves even more. By lis- 
tening, exchanging ideas, by read- 
ing—why I can’t wait to get start- 
ed. It’s going to be fun to be on 
our own!” 
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Specialized Tiree 
for AIL your farm vehicles ! 


Saving you TIME LABOR: DOUARS 


a 1 A Fuller and Faster day's work 
from your tractors and imple- 
ments with Gillette Farm Tires. 





2 Quicker, Safer and More Com- 
fortable Trips to Town with Gil- 
lettes on your car (made in 
both standard and extra-low 
pressure). 
















3 More Ton-Miles from your Trucks 
—and greater off-road traction, 
too, with the new Gillette Super 
Traction farm truck tire. 


4 Extra Farm-Dollar Savings by 
placing all your tire problems 
in the hands of an expert—your 
local Gillette Dealer. He’s wait- 
ing to work with you—help you 
economize on every wheel on 


DIVISION OF UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
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Here's 


HOW 
TO BUY A 





Check THESE OUTSTANDING 
FEATURES OF THE 


PEERLESS SUPER 400 





SHALLOW WELL PUMP 


FULL VOLUME—Delivers : 
up to 700 gallons per hour; : 
plenty of water capacity : 
for both present and fu- : 


ture needs. 


AMPLE PRESSURE—Sys- : 
tem designed so that each : 
tap can deliver a tapful at : 


20 to 40 Ibs. pressure. 


AUTOMATIC SWITCH—To : 
operate the system auto- : 
matically; positive and ; 


foolproof. 


SAFEGUARDED MOTOR—% : 
h.p. motor is of nationally- : 
known manufacture; : 
equipped with overload : 


protection. 


STREAMFLOW IMPELLER : 
—One piece, cast bronze : 
impeller of same quality : 
and design as highest : 


priced pumps. 


STAINLESS SHAFT—An- : 
other quality feature; non- ; 
rusting, long lasting. : 
Found only on premium : 


pumps. 


to replace, too. 


SIMPLIFIED PIPING— 
Pump base equipped with 
optional tapped outlets 
for easy overwell or offset 
installation; saves on 
plumbing. 


CONVERTIBLE — Substitu- 
tion of a simple deep well 
type base and an external 
ejector converts unit to 
deep well operation. 


LOW COST—Volume pro- 
duction to provide low 
initial cost and highest 
product quality. 


ECONOMICAL SERVICE — 
Final inspection and test 
prior to shipment to as- 
sure a minimum of atten- 
tion and maintenance. 


NATIONAL SALES—A net- 
work of dealers every- 
where ready to service 
with factory parts when 
required. 


COMPLETE LINE—The Su- 
per 400 is one of a com- 
plete line of Peerless 
water systems. Models, 


: types, sizes and horse- 
LEAK-PROOF SEAL—Pre- : 
vents ruinous or unsightly : 
leaks around pump. Easy : 


power ratings available for 
any farm, home or busi- 
ness water handling serv- 
ice, in all price ranges. 


> A 
MAIL TODAY FOR FREE LITERATURE 


PEERLESS PUMP DIVISION 
Food M hi, 


id Ch 


Co 





an \ 
2005 Northwestern Ave., ladlonapette 8, ind. 
Please send literature checked. 

C) Super 400 Shallow Well Jet (] Deep Well Rod Pump 
CJ Tank Mounted Shallow Well Unit [] Jet Systems 
C) General Purpose Horizontal Pumps 
0 Self-Priming Utility Pumps 


Name 





Address. 





Town. 








FOR BETTER 
ESHELMAN Siete 


GARDENS 


&, Write 
* Dept. 





DEPARTMENT 79, 


EMPIRE MONUMENT COMPANY 
ART 





STATION F, ATLANTA, GA. 








Our Young Artists 


PRING is here, and I’m 

looking forward to re- 
ceiving your drawing of 
Nature in all her splendor. 
You can have lots of fun 
and perhaps win a prize. 
Beginning in May, prizes 
will be $15, $10, and $5. 

I receive many draw- 
ings done in crayon and 
water color which cannot 
be reproduced in this col- 
umn. Please use only white 
paper with dark ink or 
soft black. pencil. 

Be sure to put your 
name, age, address, and 
county on back of drawing. Send 
to me at The Progressive Farmer, 
821 North 19th Street, Birmingham 
2, Ala. T.W. Godwin, Art Editor. 





Cae 





“Box Supper,” by Faye Bledsoe, 15, 
Caddo County, Okla., wins $10. 





“Summer Fun,” by Dorothy Revels, 
14, Denton County, Tex., wins $5. 


< 
“Suppertime,” by B. J. Keith, 16, 
McCreary County, Ky., wins $2.50. 





Art Editor T. W. Godwin selecting winners in Young Artists Contest. 








Newspaper Party 

Party for Fun 

Building a Boat 

Gourd Craft, 5 cents 

How To Make a Homemade Banjo 
t Soap Wrapper Mystery (play) 
Premier for Two (play), 10 cents 
Hikers Hol 





TENTION 


Springtime is back again, and the outdoors 
is calling. Here are some leaflet ideas for 
a good time. They are two for 5 cents or 
five for a dime, unless marked otherwise. 


Square Dances 

Wake Up Your Sunday School 

Suggested Club Programs 

Sing for Fun (song book), 10 cents 
or three for 25 cents 

Easy Piano Lessons, 50 cents 

Community Handbook (320 pages), 
50 cents 


Make your selection and order today from Service 
Editor, The Progressive Farmer, at nedrest office— 
Dallas, Raleigh, Memphis, or Birmingham. 











New! Amazing Medication 


‘STARVES 


SKIN-COLORED waite ir worrs 





DOCTORS’ TESTS PROVE 


9 out of 10 cases cleared up 
or definitely improved 





CLEARASIL—NEW SCIENTIFIC ADVANCE 


At last! A new medication called CLEARAsSIL 
is so effective it brings entirely new hope 
to pimple sufferers. In skin specialists’ 
tests on 202 patients, 9 out of every 10 
were cleared up or definitely improved, 
AMAZING STARVING ACTION. cLEArasit 
is greaseless and fast-drying in contact 
with pimples. Starves pimples because it 
helps remove the oils* that pimples “feed” 
on, Antiseptic, stops growth of bacteria 
that can cause and spread pimples. 
INSTANT RELIEF from embarrassment be- 
cause CLEARASIL is skin-colored to hide 
pimples. And CLEARASIL is greaseless.,, 
stainless... pleasant to use. 

THOUSANDS HAIL CLEARASIL. So many 
boys, girls, adults found that CLEARASIL 
really works for them, it is already the 
largest-selling specific medication for pim. 
ples in America.? 

GUARANTEED to work for you as it did in 
doctors’ tests or money back. 59¢. Econ. 
omy size 98¢. Get CLEARASIL at druggists. 
SPECIAL OFFER: Send name, address, and 
15¢ in coin or stamps for generous two- 
week trial size. Eastco, Inc., Box 12JJ, White 
Plains, N. Y. Offer expires May 15, 1953, 


GREASELESS — STAINLESS 














NOW ALSO AVAILABLE IN CANADA (slightly more). 
*Over-activity of certain oil glands is recognized by authorities 
asa major factor inacne. tAccording to actual atore surveys. 





Read our advertising columns for new offers 
by our advertisers. Then write for their cate- 
logs. You'll save money by it. 





“UNI-MATCHED DRYING SYSTEM 
INCREASED MY CROP VALUE 50%" 








Get our. big new FREE 44-page illustrated 
catalog! It may be the most profitable 
reading you do all year! Tells how you 
can increase your crop value up to . 
Read about the famous Uni-Matched Farm Dr Hd 
System . . . the amazing, low-cost arying system 
all crops, all climates. Dryer and Perfection = 
bins together cost less than old-fashioned wood stor- 
age of smaller capacity. Conditions grain for lon ; 
storage, makes money for you every year. Make ' 44 
money custom-drying for neighbors. May pay ait 
itself in first year. Approved for PMA leans: on 
down payment installs one on your farm immed: = . 
Hundreds in use. Portable or stationary model ec 
fit every need, every size farm. Write today for F 
catalog, prices and testimonials. 


CORN STATES HYBRID SERVICE 
Farm Products Division 0-4 
1101 WALNUT — DES MOINES. 1OWA 
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A Helping Hand to Greeks 





These Greek farm boys, with diplomas in hand, have just received CARE 
plows, farm implements, and food packages donated by American farm 
youth and interested friends. No gifts could mean more to these farmers. 


HANKS to CARE contributions 

from Future Farmers, 4-H clubs, 
and other groups and individuals, 
54 Greek youngsters were awarded 
farm implements and food packages. 

The 54 students, all 16 years old, 
composed the graduating class of 
the National Agricultural School at 
Pyrgos Vassilessis near Athens. Like 
other similar institutions, this school 
is sponsored by King Paul of Greece. 
Here the boys, all chosen by native 
village councils as the most prom- 
ising young husbandmen, receive a 
years education in theoretical and 
practical husbandry. 

The King attended the last grad- 
uation exercises and distributed the 
prizes. The eyes ot the 10 best 
scholars of the class popped with de- 
light. Each received a CARE plow. 

Groups have used different meth- 
ods of making money for their dona- 
tions. For instance, one 4-H club 
raised a total of $110 by planting 
and tending 6 acres of corn. The 
corn was sold early in the spring 


—4 
4 


and net profits turned over to CARE 


for the purchase of two $17.50 plow 
packages for Greece, six food pack- 
ages for Korean refugees, and an- 
other three family food packages for 
needy Greeks. 

The next 10 best scholars of the 
Pyrgos Vassilessis graduating class 
each received one of CARE’s agri- 
cultural hand tool packages. These 
packages contained a _ pitchfork, 
weeding hoe, mattock, and shovel. 
Of the rest, each received a $10 
food package. 

“Just what we needed,” was the 
uniform comment of the youngsters 
who received a plow or tool pack- 
age. The majority of the kids hailed 
from the northern border provinces. 
This area suffered severe devasta- 
tions by two enemy powers and 
guerrilla warfare. 

Any groups or individuals wish- 
ing to further CARE’s “self-help” 
program for Greece, or any other 
European and Asiatic country, may 
do so by sending orders or contribu- 
tions in any amount to CARE, 20 
Broad Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Baseball's Champ Pitcher 


By Walter Frank 


EAR the end of the 1914 season 

a rookie came up to Boston. He 
won 18 games and only lost 6 in his 
first full year in the major leagues. 
In 1916 and 1917 he -continued 
Winning, and won 23 games. In two 
more years he won more than he 
lost. He was sold to the New York 
Yankees and pitched only about 5 
games, but won all 5. He won 92 
games and only lost 44. 

During the years he was with the 
Boston club he helped it win two 
world championships. In 1916 Bos- 
ton beat Brooklyn in the World 
Series—in 4 out of 5 games. He won 
one of the games in 14 innings. In 
1918 Boston beat Chicago for the 


world’s championship, and our 
pitcher won 2 of the 4 games Boston 
needed to win out. 

This pitcher was even more val- 
uable than his record shows, because 
he was also a good hitter—in fact, 
he had a lifetime batting average 
of .342 in spite of the fact he struck 
out 1,330 times. Rival pitchers 
walked him 2,056 times. 

George was his first name, and 
during his entire career he hit 714 
home runs. He hit 60 home runs in 
one season. In 1919 this champ hit 
the longest measured home run in 
the record books, during a game 
between the Red Sox and the New 
York Giants in Tampa, Fla. The 
ball traveled 587 feet. 

He is, as you no doubt have 
guessed—George (Babe) Ruth. 
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6 Billion Dollars? Yes, Buster, 
that’s a bill you inherit. It’s the 
cost to date of government power 
—federal-government-in-the-elec- 
tric-business—the money put out 
for electric power plants, electric 
lines and all that goes with them. 


Who Gets Nicked? Your parents 


and everyone else. In the taxes 
they pay on food, clothing, in- 
come—even baby powder. That 
means that everybody’s taxes help 
pay the electric bills of the people 
served by government power. 


Why Can’t Somebody...? Do 
something about it? Everybody 
can. By objecting to unnecessary 
government power projects, and 
helping Congress resist those who 
want a $45 billion tax-supported 
federal monopoly of electricity. 


America’s Electric Light and Power Companies* 


* Names on request from this magazine 






Big Baby, Eh? You bet. Gov- 
ernment power has grown like a 
giant. It’s 35 times bigger than it 
was 20 years ago. In money, that’s 
a big chunk of the whole U. S. 
debt. Just paying interest on it 
costs over $150 million a year. 


‘Is This Necessary? No. Most 
people get electric service from 
an independent electric company 
or a co-op. They pay for what 
they use, and at low rates— for 
electricity is a real bargain. And no 
one else has to pay their bills. 





Vil Yell Bloody Murder! Even 
better than that, Sonny. Encour- 
age your family to help get the 
federal government out of all busi- 
ness as much as possible, so you 
won't grow up to be just a helpless 
subject of a socialist nation. 


“MEET CORLISS ARCHER” —ABC—Fridays—9 :30 P.M., Eastern Time 
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In New Jersey, one of the industrial giants 
of the East, and... 


Jr evely State 





i& Quaker Slate 
Sor quality | 


VER super highways or winding 

byways, your car performs best 
when your crankcase is filled with 
Quaker State Motor Oil. This fa- | 
mous oil is unsurpassed for purity, | 
endurance, and stability. It gives | 
your car complete lubrication and | 
long-lasting protection. There is no | 
finer motor oil made! 

Quaker State Motor Oil is made to 
suit the requirements of all makes of 
cars and for every type of service. 
Ask your dealer. 




















QUAKER STATE REFINING CORP., OIL CITY, PA. 
Member Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Association 
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Ponies for Pleasure 


One of life’s greatest pleasures is spending leisure 
hours riding your own pony or horse—if you’re lucky 


enough to own one. 


If you don’t, but hope to buy 


one, here are some helpful hints for your guidance. 


By WAYNE DINSMORE 


OULDN’T it be wonderful to 
have at least two ponies or 
small riding horses on your farm so 
you could learn to ride with Dad? 
He could teach you a lot by exam- 
ple as well as suggestion. 

Farm ponies for pleasure are one 
of the finest investments any farm 
family can make. They bring 
youngfolks and parents closer to- 
gether in mutual interest and fun. 
Proper care of ponies teaches kind- 
ness and patience in dealing with 
animals, and riding develops self- 
reliance and _ self-confidence. You 
learn to rely on your own efforts in 
guiding and managing your mount. 
As progress comes from walk to 
trot and then to canter, courage 
grows. An occasional spill on grass 
or soft ground and prompt re- 
mounting build determination. 

Time presses on every farm, but 
it is well for Dad to take time 
out to ride with you several times 
each week. This will give you a 
chance to adapt yourself to your 
pony and see the beauty of trees, 
grasses, birds, squirrels, and rabbits 
in a way they never can be seen 
while walking. 





Riding beside Dad at a brisk trot 
or canter gives you the feeling of 
being equal. You have a chance to 
ask many questions which an un- 
derstanding father can answer in 
simple terms. Comradeship springs 
up and grows, and it will be some- 
thing to cherish all your life. 

If Mother can ride, it’s that much 
better. Occasionally she can go 
with you in the afternoons after 
school is out. Dad’s riding time is 


apt to be limited to after-dinner, 
Sundays (before or after church), or 
when rain prevents field work. 


While riding with Dad or Moth- 
er you'll learn to be considerate .of 
your mount. Ponies should never 
be pressed too fast or too far at one 
time. Alternating walk, trot, and 
canter, with an occasional short 
dash at full speed where the footing 
is good, benefits mounts as well as 
riders. You will learn to watch 
closely the condition of your horse. 
Avoid riding so hard that animal 
sweats excessively and gets winded. 
The last mile in should always be 
at a walk to cool horses. 


Before buying, it is well to look 
around for a while and _ locate 
ponies within reach of the pocket- 
book. Registered Shetland or Welsh 
ponies are $200 to $500 and up, 
out of the reach of most farm fami- 
lies. Grade Shetland or Welsh 
ponies, sired by such purebred stal- 
lions out of mares of unknown 
breeding, are cheaper. If ponies 
are of a good type and quality and 
well broken, they are apt to cost 
from $150 to $200. Small horses 
or large ponies, from 48 to 60 
inches high at withers, can often be 
bought locally for less than $100 
from families where youngfolks 
have outgrown their mounts. The 
most important point for beginners 
is to get ponies or small horses that 
are gentle and safe. 


Later mounts of more class can 
be purchased under wise direction, 
and you can break them to ride. 
This shouldn’t be done until you’re 
10 or 12 and a good rider. 


Youngfolks who become good 
horsemen and riders acquire traits 
that make them outstanding among 
others. Yes, ponies for pleasure on 
the farm are a wise investment. 





A girl and her dad can become great pals riding their fa- 
vorite mounts over hill and dale, farm and country road. 











SHOOT FARM PESTS WITH 
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Put An Idea To Work 


By Earline Gandy Cain 


“MOLLY, what can we do to help 

improve our community?” Has 

this question been asked in your 

up yet? However, you don’t 

have to belong to an organization to 
take pride in your community. 


“How do I know?” Pardon per- 
sonal references, but every time I 
go to my home town, I can't help 
but feel proud of our school grounds. 
I'm interested in this because while 
in school there, I had a part in help- 
ing to put the first shrubbery around 
the building. Yes sir, our club gave 
a pie supper and made $29 and I'll 
never forget it. We gave $25 of this 
to the PTA to help toward land- 
scaping the grounds. That wasn’t 
much, but it helped! 


I have had so many youngfolks 
ask, “What are others doing for 
their community?” Here are a few 
things you might consider: 


1. Does your school have perma- 
nent flagpole and flag? 


2, Many groups make money for 
their clubs by selling poison for 
“rid-o-rats” campaigns. 

_$. Clean grounds, put out shrubs, 
or paint fences for a community 
cemetery improvement. 

4, If your birthday comes during 
tree planting time, put out shade 
or fruit trees. 


April 


Stars © 227 


Dear Youngfolks: 
Leo means Lion; a 


name given the fifth ex” 


sign of the Zodiac by 
many races of men over 
thousands of years. Can 
you make out a lion ly- 
ing down with head 
erect? The western part 
is sometimes called the 
Sickle. The bright star , 
at the end of the handle is Regulus, 
meaning “little king.” At the east- 
em end of Leo is Denebola, mean- 
ing “lion’s tail.” 

Regulus is an important star for 
navigators, for it is right on the 
ecliptic. Small as stars go, Regulus 


5. Can you do something to im- 
prove your school stage? 


6. Are you proud of your com- 
munity mail boxes? 


7. Are the roads in your com- 
munity named and marked? 


8. Make arrangements to donate 
blood to the blood bank. 

9. Campaign to get everybody to 
register and vote. 

10. Promote safe driving. 


11. Get a group together some 
Saturday, put a few hinges and nails 
in your pockets, and with good 
helpers, start out on a “swinging 
gate” campaign. When you find a 
sagging gate, say to the owner: “Mr. 
Brown, for a little ‘dough’ we'll 
make your gate sag no ‘mo.’” Fix 
his gate or gates, accept his con- 
tribution, and be on your way to 
fix another. | 

Come on, youngfolks, let’s every- 
body have something to do this year. 
If you need money for your project, 
maybe you should start a Gypsy 
basket, select Mr. and Mrs. 1960, 
sponsor a junior football or basket- 
ball game, or give a chili supper. 
There are many things that you can 
do. It just takes a few heads to- 
gether, plenty of imagination, and 
everybody working—so come on, 
let’s get busy with a project. 


‘. CANCER 
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Facing south about 9 p.m. in early April. 


is only 3% times the sun’s diameter, 
but it is tremendously bright—130 
times as luminous as the sun. It is 
estimated that its light takes 67 
years to reach us. 
Your sincere friend, 
B. F. Brown. 





HAD some eggs and was on 

my way to town, but had to 
cross three toll bridges to enter 
the city. At the first bridge I 
gave as toll one-half of my eggs, 
plus half an egg. At the second 
bridge I gave half of my remain- 
Ing eggs, plus half an egg. At 
the third bridge I also gave half, 


plus half an egg. 





Can You Solve This One? 


And after I had crossed all 
three bridges, I had no eggs, not 
even one egg left. Not one egg 
had been broken. How many 
eggs did I have to start with? 

Yes, this problem can be 
solved, and you have enough 
clues given here to solve it. 

If you can’t get the answer, 
see the May issue. 
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Roofing News 


WEATHER: 
No longer a Worry! 


FROM ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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52 SQUARES OF ALCOA ROOFING 
APPLIED IN A DAY AND A HALF! 





lowa Farmer Reports 
Livestock Doing Better 
Under Aluminum Roof 


Bronson, Iowa—Fifty-two squares of 
Alcoa Aluminum Roofing were ap- 
plied to Al Wendel’s combination shed 
and barn in less than forty-eight 
hours! ‘‘Three of us did the job ina 
day and a half,” said Mr. Wendel. 
The speed with which the roof went 
up is attributed to the fact that 
aluminum is light weight—requires 
fewer man hours of labor to apply. A 
point most farmers like about it is— 
once it’s up, it’s up to stay. It needs 
no paint, yet outlasts many other 
materials. 

Temperatures beneath the new 
aluminum roof, reports Mr. Wendel, 
are warmer in the winter—cooler in 
thesummer. To a cattle raiser, a more 
constant temperature means healthier 
stock and it means getting the stock 
to market weight sooner. 

Your nearby Alcoa dealer will be 
happy to give you any assistance or 


Alcoa 














ALCOA ALUMINUM SCREENING 


Screening of Alcoa Aluminum puts an 
end to your screen worries. It can’t 
stain light paint or masonry, can’t 
rust streak, gives more service, re- 
quires less care. Write for free folder 
that tells easy ways to replace screen- 
ing. ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
2113-D Alcoa Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 





advice you desire—without obliga- 
tion—whether it be information or 
estimation. 








Aluminum 








ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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UIT Forage Harvester 


Chops hay into palatable lengths that are easy to feed and livestock like 
to eat. Gathering units are changed in a few minutes. This quick, easy 
switch lets you work row crops, standing hay or windrows for silage or 
hay ... whether green, wilted, or cured . . . with one base machine. Low. 
speed knife wheel handles hay gently, helps to make Case the lightest- 
running forage harvester. Its outstanding light draft is also aided by 
simple design with few moving parts, anti-friction bearings, oil-bath gears, 
high-strength steel for light weight. All this saves power to cut extra tons 
every hour with 2-plow or larger tractor. 


CASE FORAGE BLOWER handles all 
kinds of silage, chopped hay, 
straw reclaimed for bedding. Has 
big capacity to keep ahead of fast 
forage harvester. Spring-balanced 
hopper raises for truck to drive in 
—no backing. Unloading device 
(extra) empties apron-bottom 
wagons steadily. Flexible pipe unit 
simplifies set-up at barn or silo. 
Be sure to see the safety and con- 
venience features of this handy, 
high-capacity blower. 





See your Case dealer about this blower and forage harvester, 
also the standard-cut forage harvester using the same three 
quick-change units—fine for all silage crops. Ask him about 
latest model of Case Automatic Baler, heavy-duty hay rakes, 
Eagle Hitch quick-mounted mowers for Case Eagle Hitch 
tractors, also trailer mowers. 







A 


SEND FOR “HOW TO MAKE HIGH PROTEIN HAY” 
Get this book, also other pictorial catalogs or folders. Mark 
here or write in margin machines that interest you. J. I. Case 
Co., Dept. D-67,, Racine, Wis. 
g -Cut Harvester Ww 
 Scxnslardhtae Hartecres a Portable Hevtor 
0 Automatic 



































Hove you ever felt tonguetied at a party, or suffered 
through one of those terrible silences on a date when 
you couldn’t think of a thing to say? If you have, 
this month’s teen talkers have a secret to tell you. 


Be a Good Listener 

An easy way to become a good 
conversationalist is to be a good 
listener. Encourage others to talk. 
The ability to listen seems rarer than 
almost any other good trait. 

If you want to know how to make 
people shun you, here is the for- 
mula: Never listen to anyone for 
long. Talk continually about your- 
self. If you have an idea while the 
other fellow is talking, don’t wait 
for him to finish. Why waste your 
time listening to his idle chatter? 
Interrupt him in the middle of a 
sentence. 

Do you know people like that? 
I do, unfortunately. But to improve 
your conversation, here is some 
helpful advice: 1) Speak correctly 
and with a pleasing voice. 2) Keep 
up with current events so you will 
be able to discuss them. 3) Talk 
vividly, clearly, and with expres- 
sion; monotones are boring. 4) Talk 
in terms of the other man’s interests 
as much as possible. 5) Be natural. 

I find the best way to a man’s 
heart is to talk to him about the 
things he treasures most. 

If you aspire to be a most inter- 
esting conversationalist, be an at- 
tentive listener and learn to talk 
so others want to listen. To be inter- 
esting, be interested. 

Estell Casebier, Kentucky. 


Interest Yourself in Others 


I have found that the best con- 
versationalists are the people who 
not only make me want to listen to 
them, but who are also interested 


BILL ‘N’ SUE 


Why Regular Attendance? 


speaker sometimes gets very bored 
when he has to listen to someone 
else speak. An interested look ona 
listener’s face can make a good con- 
versationalist out of anvone. But 
never, just because a person is inter- 
ested in what you are saying, try to 
keep the conversation all to your. 
self. Turn about is fair play. 
Dale Hyatt, Tennessee, 


Develop a Variety of Interests 


I think that one of the most im- 
portant factors in conversation is 
listening. If one listens intelligently 
to the person who is speaking, he 


will be able to enter into the con- a 


versation. Then, too, a person with 


a variety of interests and a genuine 


liking for other people can enter 
into conversation when he has the 
opportunity to do so. 

Girls should have a variety of 
interests, such as movies, sports, 
books, and current events. Boys are 
always interested in some kind of 
sport. If a girl knows something 
about them, she will have some- 
thing to say. If you do not know, 
ask questions. 

When dating, a girl should give 
her date an opportunity to talk 
about himself and his interests. She 
should not try to carry on all the 
conversation by giving her autobi- 
ography. She should not use high- 
sounding phrases or exaggerations, 

Listen with respect to an older 
person and, although you may dis 
agree, do not contradict openly. 

Adville Winkles, South Carolina, 








WHY ATTEND 


SUNDAY SCHOOL 
AND CHURCH 7 





REMEMBER THE SABBATH DAY 
AND KEEP IT HOLY. I CAN'T 
THINK OF A BETTER WAY 


TO 0O THIS. WE SHOULD 
WORK ON THOSE WHO 
DON'T COME. paca 

































MANY WE CAN GET 
STARTED ATTENDING EACH OTHER, 


TOO. 




















ONE OTHER THING-- SOME OF 
US ARE ALWAYS LEAVING FOR 
COLLEGE, THE ARMED FO 
SUNDAY SCHOOL AND CHURCH 
IS THE BEST PLACE IN THE WORLD 
TO MEET THE RIGHT PEOPLE.ITS THE 
BEST PLACE TO GO WHEN YOU'RE 
KINDA’ HOMESICK, I KNOW 
AND I'M NOT ASHAMED. 





in what I have to say. A brilliant” 
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bored sean Smith, secretary 10 her father, shows Ch. Frank's Boy, This 17-month heifer cross, shown by Frank Smith, is out of Emperor's Water: Bug, prize Brahman bull, being shown by 
pe Cass winner at Ohio State Fair. @ Guernsey cow by a Brahman bull, Jimmy Smith, herdsman on the family farm. 
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= 110 US Champions are the ‘Brahmans’ of Spark Plugs 
try to 
your- ? 
3 —rugged, adaptable and dependable!” 
B 

erests ? 
st im- 
ion is The 400-acre Willow View Brahman Farm is 
gently —Says Frank Smith, owner of Willow View Brahman Farm, po ome 7, 2 —— _— ae oe 

. : ‘ enthusiasm for the Brahman br is shared by 
ig, he Lebanon, Ohio. The largest Brahman farm in the North. Frank, his wife Betty, their son and daughter, 
a y: aa y Uf fh PRE Jim and Joan and Mrs. Smith’s brother, Sherman 
1 with UY FS Ly X Durham, farm manager. All of them actively 
‘nuine . aR ) participate in making this farm the center of 
enter by Brahman activity in the North. 
7 roxy The Smiths have been breeding Brahmans for five 
ey al ae years. The present herd of around fifty registered 
ty of iw Brahmans includes a number of prize winners in 
ports, this new class at the Ohio State Fair. The rugged- 
ys are ness of Brahman calves at birth practically elim- 
nd of inates mortality among young animals. Growth is 
thing rapid with many young bulls gaining over twenty 
some- pounds per week. The Smiths sold some fifty heifers 
knowl . and bulls last year for breeding stock. In addition 

: to cattle, they raise Shropshire sheep and Minne- 
| give sota No. 2 and Duroc hogs. 
. talk | Mr. Smith is a real booster for Champion Spark 
. She . r Plugs. He says, “Three months each year our 
Il the ; Weed tractors are going eighteen hours a day. Then in 

t Pee ; ; . ° A 

sto ‘ a! the winter our equipment sits out in all kinds of 
high- md dy weather. Champions not only make our engines 
ti ii. start easier but keep them running smoothly 
rer ee . through the roughest kind of usage. To us, 
- ie ee oe Champions are the ‘Brahmans’ of spark plugs!” 
a cnean — CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
olina, ; : Ta Nama AR. _ ‘ ee sarees mate ad Specify 






The farm home, built in 1812, was restored by the Smiths in 1948. There have been only two previous owners 
of the farm since the original land grant. 


DEPENDABLE 





SPARK PLUGS 


every type engine! 
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The Smith herd consists of Gruhesen he latter are used for experimental breeding 
te Brahman bulls to produce such crosses as Brangus (Angus), Braford (Hereford), Charbray (Charlaix) and All of the trucks, tractors and other farm units at Willow View ere 


the well known Shorthorn cross, Santa Gertrudis. equipped with Champion Spark Plugs. 
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Youll paint faster— 
easter-better-with 





Velvet-like 
‘in smoothness— 


Rubber-like 


in toughness— 






Revolutionary new wall paint spreads so 
evenly even inexperienced painters get a 
color-perfect job every time! 





NEW BRUSH MAKES PAINTING REAL 
FUN!— Pittsburgh's new FLEETWING 
wall brush is astonishingly light and 
easy to handle. Covers 7 inches in 
width -at one stroke. Its synthetic . 
bristles give you a coating of proper 
thickness and color uniformity. 








CLEANS IN A JIFFY—New rubberized 
Wallhide is ideal for a home full of 
lively youngsters, because it can be 
cleaned off easily. Even stubborn stains 
such as grease, crayon, inkspots, lip- 
stick or finger smears can be washed 
off without harm to the surface. 


@ Here’s a truly remarkable interior wall paint 
scientifically formulated from modern psn 
icals, that flows smoothly on any kind of wall 
surface. You can stop or start any time, without 
apparent laps or brush marks—touch up missed 
spots later—yet always be sure of a color-perfect 
finish. This wonderful rubberized Wallhide 
surface resists scuffing or marring and can be 
washed repeatedly without damaging its 
smooth, velvety sheen. Ask your Pittsburgh 
Paint dealer to show you the wide variety of 
attractive colors. 


IT’S RUBBERIZED 
@ Togo on quickly andeasily @ For amazingly fast drying 


@ For repeated washing ® For non-cracking 
and scrubbing flexibility 

e To withstand wear and @ For long-lasting beauty 
abuse and protection 


Paint Right with Color Dyxnmitn” 
Pail Best with Pithiburgh Paints | 






@ Ask your Pittsburgh Paint dealer 
for a free copy of our new and en- 
larged booklet which tells how to use 
COLOR DYNAMICS in your home 
or write to The Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company, Paint Division, 
Dept. PF-43, 632 Duquesne Way, 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


*Trade Mark Registered 
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Facts About 
HONEYBEES 


By W. C. JOHNSON 


Clemson Extension Entomologist 
and Bee Specialist 


ONEYBEES have often been called 

man’s most beneficial insect, and 
rightly so. Agriculture would suffer with- 
out them. Bumblebees, andrenids, and 
others are good pollinators, but we sel- 
dom have them in sufficient number to’ 
give good yields. Some varieties of ap- 
ples are dependent upon honeybees for 
pollination, since bumblebees are not out 
in force in early spring. Legumes such . 
as alfalfa, red clover, etc., must be insect- 
pollinated. In addition, we get a valu- 
able crop of honey. 

A populous honeybee colony will have 
60,000 to 80,000 inhabitants with one 
queen (sometimes two queens when it is 
mother and daughter—never sisters). The 
bulk of bees will be workers, with a few 
hundred or more drones. 

The queen is in reality the mother. 
She will lay 1,500 to 2,000 eggs per day 
and may live five or six years. Efficient 
beekeepers, however, will replace her 
every year or two. 

The worker is a female, but sexually 
immature. Workers live five to six weeks 
during the honey flow. 

The division of labor is according to 
age. Worker bees, upon emerging, take 
care of the larvae (immature bees) during 
their first 3 days by keeping them warm, 
From 3 to 6 days they feed older larvae 
honey and pollen. 

From 6 to 13 days, their brood food 
glands become functional and they feed 
young larvae. The wax glands become 
functional from 13 to 19 days. They are 
then ready to become house and/or field 
bees. House duties, in addition to nurs- 
ing, are cleaning, evaporation of water 
from honey brought in by field bees, and 
guard duty at hive entrance. On the average, a bee will weigh 80 mill- 
grams and is able to carry a load two-thirds the weight of its body. 


Stages of honeybee 
from larva to adult. 


USDA Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine Photo, 


Man has never found any hearing organs on honeybees. Yet, they are 
able to communicate. In addition, bees probe returning field bees with 
their antennae (hornlike projections on the head) which have an organ 
for smell. They get the scent of the nectar, which helps them locate the 
source, 

Drones, which are males, have but one function—to mate with the 
queen. They haven’t a stinger and do no work. In fall, the workers 
drive them from the hive to conserve winter stores. 

Nectar, gathered by the bee, is in the form of sucrose (table sugar). 
By the action of enzymes, it is broken down into dextrose and levulose. 
House bees evaporate the water from the honey by forming thin films 
between their jaws. Other bees fan their wings to make air currents. — 

Honey, when ripened by bees, will usually run about 18 per cent mols- 
ture. It contains vitamins, phosphorus, iron, and other elements in varying 
amounts. é 

If interested in getting started with bees, contact your county agt 
cultural agent or extension bee specialist at your state agricultural college. 

















Thoughts To Live By nnn 

“The actions of men are the “He of whom many are afraid 
best interpreters of their ought himself to fear many. ~ 
thoughts.”—Locke. Francis Bacon. ’ 

“To accept good advice is but “You may often make excuses 
to increase one’s own ability.” for others, never for yourself. - 
—Goethe. Publius Syrus. 
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Soil Conditioners 
—How To Test Them 


Soil conditioners may be worked around hill area only to save expense. 





At this stage, these chemicals show 


more promise than they do profit. 


By E. G. MOORE 


OST seed catalogs this spring 

list soil conditioners, usually 
near the back of the book. These 
chemicals offer gardeners with 
tight, heavy soils a chance to do 
some experimenting of their own 
this summer. There’s little to be 
gained on sandy soils. 

Before investing money based on 
the claims made by suppliers, here 
are some pointers from the Agri- 
cultural Research Administration: 

1. Some soil conditioners show 
great promise on some soil types. 
They must be tested more widely 
to find out which ones are best, 
how to use them, and how long 
they last in the soil. 

2. Because they are new, these 
chemicals are high-priced. They're 
too expensive for use on the farm 
or in the garden except on a trial 
basis. Some are already cheaper 
than they were last year. 

8. Read directions carefully be- 
fore you buy. You may find that 
a package costing several dollars 
will treat only a row or two in your 
garden if used at the correct rate. 

4. You must place these chemi- 
cals where you want them to work. 
For most uses in the garden you 
will want to treat the top 6 inches 
of soil. That means you have to 
mix them thoroughly with the top- 
soil. Soil should be dry. 

5. Soil conditioners do not create 
@ crumbly soil. They maintain it 
after you have worked up the soil 
into a good seedbed. You have to 
do your part first. 

6. Some conditioners are more 
effective than others. There are 
about 30 commercial products now 
on the market. They are being test- 
ed by workers of USDA and state 
experiment stations, including those 
in Alabama and Mississippi. 





Last spring I bought a 5-pound 
package of one of the conditioners 
for $6.95, without reading the 
directions. When I opened it I 
found that to treat the soil to a 
depth of 6 inches would take the 
entire package for 40 square feet. 
Since the rows in my garden were 
20 feet long, I figured I could treat 
only one row, with a strip 2 feet 
wide. Seven dollars is too much 
for one row of tomatoes, even 
though effects may last for several 
years. I ended up by treating only 
the hills, making circles about a 
foot in diameter, 30 inches apart. 


Where I used the chemical the 
soil remained loose and crumbly 
all summer and fall. Between hills 
it baked and packed, as usual. 


Soil conditioners are also helpful 
in establishing lawn grass or other 
fine-seeded grasses, legumes, or 
vegetable crops. For this purpose, 
treat only the surface. Preliminary 
work looks promising, not only to 
increase germination, but to get 
plants off to a quicker start. 


Experiments with cotton suggest 
the possibility of treating a band 
only 4 inches wide for each row. 
This cuts down the amount re- 
quired to about one-tenth of what 
would be needed to treat the entire 
field. Treatment would have to be 
repeated each year. Experiments so 
far suggest that one application 
may last for several years, if the en- 
tire area is treated. 


Many questions remain to be an- 
swered, but on the basis of what 
we already know, it appears likely 
that soil conditioners will eventual- 
ly become useful on certain soil 
types for high-value crops. A great 
deal depends upon developing 
enough production to bring prices 
down to a more reasonable level. 
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SPRING TONIC 

for your Tractor 

It’s vitally important, right now, to rid 

your engine crankcase, final drive, and 

gear case of thin, worn-out lubricants 

and replace with proper summer-grade 

motor oil and gear oil for the heavy- 
service operation to come. 


Make sure crankcase and gear case 
are flushed thoroughly before adding 
new lubricants. 


This is also a good time to install a 
new oil filter cartridge, and to make an 
over-all inspection of the lubrication 
system for oil leaks and other signs of 
possible trouble. 


Tip: For a complete guide to prepar- 
ing your tractor for spring and summer 





LADIES: Now is the Time! 


While you’re busy with spring house- 
cleaning, better spray your woolen car- 
pets and upholstered furniture with 
Gulf Trak. Carpet beetles can do just 
as much damage as moths, but Gulf 
Trak, with 6% DDT, kills both these 
hungry pests and their larvae. 


And when you store winter woolens 
away, remember that a spraying of 
Trak will give them year-long protec- 
tion against moth damage. Used as 
directed, it won’t shrink or stain color- 
fast woolen materials, so you can use 
it with complete confidence. Trak is 
good for woolens—bad for moths! 







the life of the engine. 


and final drives. 


to seven separate greases. 








Time to stock up on 


Here’s the complete answer to all your farm 
lubrication problems. Your best way of com- 
bining BIG VALUE with small inventory: 


1. Gulfpride H. D., the high detergency oil for 
both old and new engines, protects against 
sludge deposits and against corrosion and rust. 
Prevents plugging of piston rings and clogging 
of oil screens, and reduces oil consumption over 


2. Gulf Multi-Purpose Gear Lubricant, for al! 
conventional transmissions and differentials, 


3. Gulf All-Purpose Farm Grease— saves you 
the expense and bother of handling from five 
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operation, send for your free copy of 
the Gulf Farm Tractor Guide. Just 
mail a post-card request to Gulf Farm 
Aids, Room 1509, Gulf Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh 30, Pennsylvania. 


* 


TIRE-SAVING TIP 


During your spring plowing, remember 
that 4 Ibs. additional pressure is re- 
quired in the furrow wheel tire—to 
offset the transfer of weight to the 
furrow wheel caused by the tilt of the 
tractor. Proper pressures: inflate land 
wheel tire to 12 lbs., furrow wheel tire 
to 16 lbs. 





Why drain out permanent- 
type anti-freeze? 





Answer: After a full season of use, 
injurious acidic products may start to 
form in any permanent-type anti- 
freeze. Leavingitinthe enginethrough- 
out the year can result in ruinous cor- 
rosion of the entire cooling system. 





Thrifty Farmers 
GO GULF 
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. Model 2E Case ele- 
4 vator, with 7-ft. un- 
loading hopper, 
powered by Model 
AKN engine. 
o> 


ih Ata. ; 
Here a Model TF “4 
2-cylinder engine : 
provides ideal / am 
balance and pow- 
er for the Ariens 
rotary tiller. 


A V-type 4-cylin- 
der engine keeps 
grain flowing on 
this Minneapolis- 
Moline ‘‘Harves- 
ter 69°" combine, 





MOST 


it 
H.PHOURS 


_.. to Fit the Machine 


Ower 


... to Fit the Job 
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. to Do Your Work Faster 
tter, at Lower Cost 


HEAVY-DUTY 
Air=Caoled Ke 


Wisconsin Engines fit the machine because they pack a 
lot of power in a small package. Extremely compact, 
light in weight . .. they can be ted on almost any 
equipment without costly re-designing of the machine 
itself. 


Wisconsin Engines fit the job, even under the severest 
operating conditions, because they are of heavy-duty 
design and construction throughout. Timken tapered 
roller bearings at both ends of the crankshaft carry the 
load and prevent bearing failure, assuring a smooth- 
running engine and low maintenance cost. 











Wisconsin Engines fit the weather because they have 
the most foolproof and trouble-free cooling system any 
engine can have . . . dependable AIR-COOLING, Noth- 
ing to freeze in winter, no over-heating in hot weather. 
The rotary-type high t tsid gneto is equipped 
with an impulse coupling that gives you fast starts 
in any weather, at lower cranking speed, with less effort. 





These are some of the many reasons why it will pay 
you to specify Wisconsin Heavy-Duty 

Air-Cooled Engines for your new farm 
or orchard equipment . . . or buy 
these engines (3 to 36 hp.) for gen- 
eral utility service. Write for your 
free copy of ‘Power Magic”... 
and ask your dealer about Wiscon- 
sin Engines. 






















SELL AT A PROFIT—Almost anything useful that you have a surplus 
of is just what somebody else wants. Turn your surplus into cash by 
offering it for sale in the CLASSIFIED ADS. 





saued TIME, MONEY 


we 
AND WORK Au Ant fren: 





ONLY 5¢ A DAY 


TO WATER 5000 TURKEYS 
“Thanks to Cresline Flexible Pipe, it 
cost us only about 5c a day to water 


Read what Gale Evans of DeMotte-Evans Farms, Otwell, Ind., says 
about their low-cost, farm-wide CRESLINE water distribution system . . . 


Crestine ¢vEX!IBc, PLASTIC PIPE 


installation on any poultry or livestock 
form in just one year!” 


CAN'T RUST, ROT or CORRODE 


ovr 5000 turkeys and only a few cents 
more for ovr 65,000 broilers and 50 
head of cattle. It was certainly cheaper 
to bring water to the stock than to build 
and maintain lanes, fences and gates to 
bring the stock to the water.” 

PAYS FOR ITSELF! 

“With a@ Cresline woter distribution 
system, you just install it and forget it. 
No more time, labor or effort needed to 
water stock. That's why we feel the labor 
savings alone will pay for the entire 


« showing details of the Evans 


where on YOUR form... 





Dept. PR 


how easily, how economically you con have running water any- 
with Cresline Flexible Plastic Pipe. 


CRESCENT PLASTICS, INC. 


955 Diamond Ave. 


“Cresline Flexible Pipe can't rust, rot, 
collect scale or corrode from electrolytic 
soil conditions. A chemist friend of mine 
says my Cresline pipe will last many, 
many yeorsi" 


EASY TO INSTALL 

“We saved money with Crestline Flex- 
ible Pipe both becouse of its lower origi- 
nol cost. . . and because we could lay 
it so easily. No special tools were re- 
quired.” 


Write for FREE, ILLUSTRATED Farm Study 


farm water system. Learn 





Evansville 7, Ind. 





For More and Better Yields of 
7 Fruits, Don’t Overlook These 


‘Important Orchard Jobs 


AVE you fertilized your 
fruit trees? If not, feed 
them now. 

Newly set fruit and nut 
trees need all the help you 
can give them. Mulch 
heavily and apply 3 to 5 
gallons of water once a 
week through spring and 
summer. 


e Keep fig bushes well 
mulched. Use straw, hay, 
sawdust, or similar mate- 
rial. Put on 4 to 6 inches 
thick. This will lessen nem- 
atode and drouth damage. 


e Clean cultivation of or- 
chards is practiced no 
longer by many better fruit 
growers. You can grow low 
annual crops between 
young nonbearing fruit 
trees. Be sure to use enough 
fertilizer for both trees and 
crops. Also, do not plant 
crops closer than 3 to 5 feet 






aw 


of tree row. iT > 
“YO, per cent parathion dust, % 


e Spraying is usually more /S% 
effective than dusting in con- ‘//, 


50 trees, you may depend “{ 
upon dusting. For peaches 
and plums, use a prepared 
dust, or one made up by mix- 
ing 80 per cent superfine sul- 
phur, 15 per cent basic sulphate 
of zinc, and 5 per cent arsenate 
of lead. Apply at regular times 
for spraying. 


¢ Parathion is one of the most 
deadly and effective of insecticides. 
If you are growing an acre or more 
of fruit, you can afford necessary 
safety equipment. A respirator is 
essential. (See photo on this page.) 


e To lessen fire blight damage of 
apples and pears, spray when in full 
bloom with a weak (1-3-50) bor- 
deaux mixture. Give one spray when 
a fourth of fruit buds are in bloom, 
and a second when three-fourths 
are in bloom. 


© One or two colonies of bees per 
acre of fruit kept in or near the or- 
chard often will double fruit yield. 
Some experiment station tests have 
shown that toxaphene, DDT, and 
DDD do not harm bees, and may 
be used safely near hives and on 
plants bees visit. This is not true of 
some of the other newer insecticides. 


e Higher yields of peaches and ap- 
ples are obtained with fewer fruits. 
Often, more are set than the trees 
can mature. In thinning them, figure 
on leaves per fruit rather than num- 
ber of inches apart of fruit. Experi- 
ment station tests show that 50 good 
apple and 30 peach leaves are re- 
quired to feed each fruit properly. 


Applying parathion spray, prob-. 
ably most effective of all new insect 
killers. 
ous, operator should wear a mask, 
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Because it is very poison- 


e Control crown borer and 
weevil of strawberries by 


ning of bloom season. Use ¥ 


{, per cent aldrin, or 5 per cent 


A ‘ 
trolling insects and diseases of Vee chlordane plus 5 per cent 


fruit. If you have only 25 to :GCD 


y DDT mixture. 

e Seven or eight geese per 

acre will keep strawberry 

fields fairly free of grass and 
weeds. Put them in fields ag 

soon as picking is completed 
¢ To produce late summer or — 
fall everbearing strawberries, pinch” 
out all blooms until July to early 

August. Then let those that fok 

low develop. 


e You can improve grade and quak 
ity of strawberries by proper pick 
ing and handling. Do the job right, 
whether picking for home or market. 
Pick berries with thumb and fore 
finger. Pull with a slightly twisting 
motion. . The berry will fall into 
palm of your hand. Leave on plants 
any berries not fully red. Pick and 
throw away sunburned and overripe 
fruit. Do not snap off green calyx 
Leave % inch of stem with fruit 


e Have you any muscadine grape 
vines? Then profit from these Te 
sults at the Georgia Experiment Sta 
tion: Average yield of muscadine 
grapes with a winter cover crop 

rye and vetch and clean summer 
cultivation gave 46 per cent more 
fruit than with permanent cover of 
volunteer weeds and grass with oc 
casional mowing. With a cover crop 
of clover and clean summer , 
vation, yield went up 41 per cent 
over that with permanent W 
cover. Cover crops were planted it~ 
5- or 6-foot strips in row mi - 
and disked in mid-April betore) 
there was any competition with the™ 
vines for soil moisture. 


L. A. Noe 
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here’s just nothing like Marvel to do the best all-around 

lubricating job all around the farm. From your biggest 
combine in the field to Mom’s sewing machine in the parlor, 
Marvel gets to work faster . . . protects motors longer than 
any other lubricant on the market today! 


Marvel Mystery Oil is a lightweight, high film strength lubri- 
cant, specially designed to provide the finest lubrication on 
every type of motor, large or small—used on progressive 
farms today. Trucks, tractors, cars, pumps—everything 
that has a motor! Protects vital top-cylinder areas where 
heat of operation is highest. Lubricates valves, pistons, 
rings, critical upper cylinder walls. Eliminates valve sticking, 
keeps rings free, combats internal motor rust and corrosion. 
Added to regular oils, Marvel retards formation of power 
dissipating motor varnish, sludge and gum. 
arn | a alg tga ae a eee ‘ q i Marvel keeps trucks operating at top pay load efficiency ... 
Bmatically adjusts the oil rate of feed to ‘ 4 cars operating on more engine miles of smooth, pleasurable 
ee ents while jn Operation. Feeds : driving per dollar. For economy’s sake . . . for the longer life 
brtion to engine needs through pressure ; 2 s 
ited in the manifold. No other oiler works of all your farm equipment, order Marvel in the 5 gal. drum 
Hus principle! With throttle partly or today. 
td, as at low speeds or idle, oil feed is 


4 siocia: iid 
4 fg heh Se eerste ae Write for free information, Dept. 272 
adjustable. Easy to install. ‘ 
eed, EMEROL MFG. CO., INC, 242 West 69th Street, New York 23, New York 
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Got weevil worries? Bowl ’em over with a Root 





duster. Dust all your crops for bigger yields — cotton, tobacco, 
peanuts, and truck crops. Let your Root-Lowell dealer 
show you how little it costs for rotary, traction or power 


dusters. Adjust them to any row width or height, or any 


crop. Root dusters may cost a little more to buy, a lot less to use! 








SAYS MRS. DORIS GREGORY OF ARCADIA, NEB. 
“My husband just had flexible Carlon plastic pipe and 


Carlon casing installed in our water system. I no 
longer have rust and scale coming out of my faucets 
and know I never will again because Carlon is guaran- 
teed not to rust. Carlon pipe does not affect zg taste 
of our water either.” 


CARLON can solve your water problem. It is 
guaranteed forever against rot, rust and electrolytic 
corrosion ... can be installed easily 
... supplied in long lengths... re- 
quires fewer fittings... weighs th 
as much as steel... lasts years 
longer. Only CARLON plastic pipe 
is striped and guaranteed forever 
against rot, rust and electrolytic 
corrosion. 


Buy the Pre with the Stripe! f= 

















Write today for literature eB Ai yy 
LY Vx 


CARLON PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 


Pioneers tn Plastic Pife 


tn Canada: Micro Plastics, Ltd., Acton, Ontario 
10467 MEECH AVENUE «+ ‘CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 















What Farmers Are Asking 


Plant Cotton Thick 

“What constitutes a good stand 
of cotton?” 

A thick stand of cotton nearly al- 
ways means higher yields. There- 
fore, leave 25,000 to 30,000 plants 
per acre. This will be the result- 
ing number if rows are 3 feet wide 
with two plants per hill for each 
12 inches. 


Cultivate Corn Shallow 


“Is it safe to plow or cultivate very 
young corn 4 or 5 inches deep?” 

No, because the roots are very 
near the surface. To break these 
will injure the plants. Cultivate very 
shallow until corn is 2% to 3 feet 
high, and then leave alone. Never 
use a turnplow or bull tongue. 


Bigger Corn Yields 


“How much can corn yields be 
increased by sidedressing with ni- 
trogen fertilizer?” 

On an average and on good land, 
50 pounds ammonium nitrate or 100 
pounds nitrate of soda per acre 
will increase corn yield by 8 to 10 
bushels per acre. 


Cattle Bloat Control 

“What are some of the best ways 
to prevent cattle from bloating?” 

Turn cattle on lush clover pasture 
for short periods only, to begin with. 
Insofar as possible, use pastures of 
at least half grass, instead of all 
clover. Feed some dry hay before 


turning on pasture. “The Pasture . 


Man,” W. R. Thompson, gives the 
following suggestions: Make a mow- 
ing-machine round through the clo- 
ver pasture each Monday, Wednes- 
day, and Saturday morning. Mow 
a different strip each time. Let the 
clover lie in the swath, and cattle 
eating the wilted clover will not 
bloat as badly. 


Nitrogen for Cotton 


“Which is best time to give cotton 
nitrogen fertilizer—before planting, 
or as a sidedressing after cotton is 
up and growing?” 

Generally, sidedressing is best 
immediately after cotton is chopped 
out. On very heavy lands, where 
least leaching takes place, it may be 
successfully applied before plant- 
ing. However, when applied before 
planting, weed and grass growth is 
stimulated to the point where it 
often increases the cost of keeping 
cotton clean of these pests. 


Grazing for Turkeys 

“I grow turkeys on range. What 
kind and quantity of grazing crops 
can I grow for them, to cut down 
on other feed?” 

Make continuous plantings of soy- 
beans at three-week intervals from 
corn-planting time until early Au- 
gust, advises South Carolina Exten- 
sion Service. An acre will be need- 


ed for each 100 turkeys, or an acre 
of low-growing milo for each 109 
may be planted. 


How Early To Cut Alfalfa 


“How early is it safe to make the 
first cutting of alfalfa?” 

To avoid damaging the plants, on 
an average make first cutting only 
after a tenth to a fourth of the 
flower buds are open. 


Fertilizing Fishponds 

“How much fertilizer do fish 
ponds need to grow fish properly?” 

Apply about 100 pounds per sur- 
face acre when weather has warm- 
ed up in spring. Use 5-10-5, 4-10-7, 
or comparable analyses. Repeat in 
10 days to 2 weeks until three or 
four applications are given. After 
that, wait 3 or 4 weeks, giving a 
total of three or four more of these 
mere distantly spaced applications 
before cold weather. 


Cockleburs Are Poisonous 

“Are young cocklebur plants poi- 
sonous to livestock?” 

Yes, they are, especially to young 
pigs. They are also poisonous to 
cattle and other livestock. 


Ryegrass Reseeds Itself 

“Do you have to take livestock 
off ryegrass for it to reseed itself? 
If so, when?” 

To be assured of a good volunteer 
stand of ryegrass, take animals off 
the field for a few weeks before 
seed matures. This gives plants a 
chance to set and mature enough 
seed to provide a good volunteer 
stand under average conditions. 


Scum Off of Ponds 

“How can I get rid of scum or 
moss from my fishpond?” 

Usually this will disappear when 
warm weather arrives. If it doesn't, 
scatter 3 pounds copper sulphate to 
each 1,000 square feet of water 
surface. 


Check Shoreline Erosion 
“What is best to plant on shore- 
line of ponds to check erosion?” 
Water willows, or any other 
quick-growing plants of this kind, 
will serve such a purpose well. 


Cows Need Much Water 
“How much water do dairy cows 
need for best results?” 
They need 35 to 40 pounds (about 
5 gallons) for each gallon of milk 
produced. Water is the cheapest 
“feed” a dairyman can have. 


When To Cut Asparagus Stalks 
“My asparagus is about through 
bearing now. Should the old plants 
be cut now while green, or aftert 
stalks die?” 
Wait to cut them until the stalks 
die in fall. The green stalks 
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grow throughout summer to 
store up plant food in the roots for 


next year's crop. 


Cows, Keep Out! 


“Is it all right to let my livestock 
have the run of my woodlots to get 
what grazing they can?” 


No. They would obtain only lim- 
ited amounts of grazing, and would 
do much damage to the trees. Fur- 
ther, there is always the chance of 
their having trouble from hemlock, 
wild cherry, laurel, buckeye or other 
poisonous bushes and woods plants. 


Clover Needs Bees 


“How much will bees increase 
crimson clover seed production?” 


By properly placing enough bee 
colonies, crimson clover seed pro- 
duction was increased an average 
of 65 pounds of seed per acre, says 
the Alabama Extension Service. 
Where there are only a few acres of 
dover in a community, wild bees 
will probably be sufficient. Where 
there are large acreages, by all 
means buy or rent enough bees to 
aid in seed production. Place at 
least one to two colonies per acre 
in and around the clover fields. 


“Trapping” Billbugs 


“How can I get rid of billbugs?” | 


Rotation is the only way to avoid 
damage, according to Dr. Vernon 
M. Kirt of South Carolina’s Pee 
Dee Experiment Station. A heavily 
seeded strip of corn along the edge 
of the field traps migrating billbugs 
before they reach the crop. Disking 
this strip in June kills larvae. Early 
planting plus fertilizing will give 
large, healthy plants which will re- 
sist billbugs’ attack. 


Whole vs. Skimmilk 


“I notice that many folks are 
using skimmilk instead of whole 
milk, How do these two compare 


in food value?” 


Most of the nutritive value of 
milk is in the skimmilk portion. 
Whole milk contains more calories 
and vitamin A, however, than does 
skimmilk. Of course, whole milk 
tastes different because of its fat 
content. Usually skimmilk retails 
for several cents per quart less than 
whole milk. This makes it a better 
buy than whole milk in food value. 





“I think it’s a lowdown, cow- 
ardly trick undressing them 
80 someone else can dress.” 
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National Egg Laying Tests prove FULO-PEP 


GROWS AMERICAS BEST PULLETS ! 







13 YEAR EGG PRODUCTION CHART of all the official egg 
laying tests shows that Ful-O-Pep raised birds consistently 
averaged laying more eggs. During this time 50% of the 


Champion pens and hens were started and grown on the 
famous Ful-O-Pep Plan. 






























Birds started and grown on Ful-0-Pep 
average laying the equivalent of 


\ 15 MORE 2-0Z. EGGS EACH 
EN 


(ae\ For the past 13 years in the National Egg Laying 
——s Tests—open to all poultrymen—49,751 birds started 
ge on Ful-O-Pep Chick Starter and grown on Ful-O-Pep 

> > 
Growing Mash averaged laying the equivalent of 

15 more 2-0z. eggs each than the average of 120,458 

birds grown on other feeds...official proof 

Ful-O-Pep grows America’s best-laying pullets! 

Figure now how much 15 extra eggs per hen could 
boost your egg profits next year. You'll see it really 
pays to grow your pullets on Ful-O-Pep. 


. = > "Gold Mine” of Nutrition 
RY Look at these plus nutritional 
\ values Ful-O-Pep Growing 
UL “PE \ Mash gives your pullets: 
F 0 P J] _ Body-Building Oatmeal 
GROWING MASH 


N 
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Concentrated Spring Range* 





A 


Growth Vitamin B;2 
Antibiotic Supplement 








Feed with grain. Grows big, prof- 
itable pullets at low cost to you. 


#REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 











" ig 


"LOOK FOR THIS STORE 
FOR DEPENDABLE FEEDS” 


It’s your local Ful-O-Pep Dealer's 
place of business. It’s the place to 
go for quality chick supplies. Ask 
how you can save up to 75¢ per 
pullet grown on the Ful-O-Pep - mel ~— 
Restricted Feeding Plan. = — 

Listen to “MAN ON THE FARM,” 


Saturday noon over your Mutual Station! 
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How To Save 


What You've Already Paid For 





The complete Myers line of over 
100 different models includes 
Power Sprayers for every size and 
type farm. Tell your Myers dealer 
the jobs you need done, and he’ll 
be able to recommend the right 
Myers Sprayer to handle them. 


More Buyers Buy Myers 
to insure paid-for investments 
2d, eo cee 






The more money, time and labor 
you invest in livestock, field crops, 
fruits, or truck, the more it hurts 
when pests move in. They always 
eat up what you’ve already paid 
for. A modern Myers GP Power 
Sprayer, quality-built to handle the 
new miracle chemicals, can save 
livestock gains, hay crops, grains, 
fruits, etc., that you’ve paid for 
and are depending on to bring in 


your profits. 








Please send free Power Sprayer Catalog. 





Name 
EE 
County R.F.D 














He just doesn’t feel like playing 


That’s his favorite toy, and usually 
he’s begging you to help him play 
with it. What’s happened to him? 
Listlessness, watery eyes, loss of ap- 
petite may mean your pet has worms, 
a dog’s most common ailment. 
Worms can seriously undermine a 
dog’s health; may even be fatal to 
puppies. But it’s no trouble to worm 
your dog at home with Sergeant’s 
SURE SHOT capsules. Given as di- 
rected, Sure Shot is safe and gentle, 
fast and sure in ridding him of 


Sergeants dog care products 


- worms. For puppies and little fellows 


(up to 10 pounds) use Sergeant’s 


PUPPY CAPSULES. 


You'll find Sure Shot and Puppy 





Capsules at drug and pet counters 
everywhere. They are veterinarian 
tested, safe, and easy to use. 

FREE: the Sergeant’s Dog Book, 
with complete advice on worming, 
dog care, feeding and 
training. Just write to 
Sergeant’s, Dept. C-7, 
Richmond 20, Virginia. 








‘Prawcellesis, 





fs Living Hell” 


“If you think brucellosis 
in livestock is bad, just get 


the disease yourself.” 


As told by W. E. 
to C. G. SCRUGGS 


S far as I am concerned, there 
isn’t a worse disease than bru- 
cellosis, unless it’s one that will kill 
you right quickly. If you have bru- 
cellosis (undulant fever), there are 
times when you would just as soon 


be dead. 


I’m not kidding and I’m not just 
trying to scare folks. But, I know 
what brucellosis does to you, be- 
cause I have it. I’ve suffered with 
it off and on for 15 years now. Be- 
sides its making my life miserable 
all these years, I’ve spent at least 
$10,000 on doctor bills and medi- 
cines. If I had to guess how much 
it has hurt my farming, I would say 
it has caused me to lose a’ quarter 
of a million dollars over the years. 
Not only does brucellosis cost mon- 
ey and cause some of the worst mis- 
ery a man can have, it just about 
ruins your family life. 


Let me tell you my story and I 
think you'll understand why I’ve 
said the things I have. Back in 
1935 I first noticed something was 
wrong with me. At that time we 
lived in a house on top of a hill on 
our farm. The first thing I noticed 
was that my legs were rather weak 
—I couldn’t walk up the ridge to 
the house as well as I once could. 
I didn’t think much about it. Just 
figured that I was working a little 
harder than usual. I kept on get- 
ting weaker. It got to where I 
couldn’t do a day’s work. My appe- 
tite was off; I was nervous as a cat; 
I couldn’t seem to rest at night; my 
arms and legs seemed tired all the 
time and they ached. 

I knew something was wrong, so 
I went to a doctor in a town about 
100 miles from home. He was sup- 
posed to be a good doctor, one of 
the best in the whole area. He ran 
tests on me. They showed nothing. 


So I went to another doctor. In 
the meantime, I had read about un- 
dulant fever or brucellosis in man. 
I wondered if I might have it be- 
cause I had been around stock all 
my life. I mentioned this possibil- 
ity to the doctor. He had heard of 
it as Malta fever, but didn’t know 
much about it. He checked my 
temperature several times to see if 
it went up and down like the name 





ae 


The fondest hopes can be 
shattered by ill health, 





This is the second in Asso- 
ciate Editor Seruggs’ series of 
articles on “Brucellosis: Its 
Damage and Control.” In case 
you missed it, last month’s 
article was entitled “Brucel- 
losis Has Got To Go!” Look 
next month for more on con- 
trol. If enough people are in- 
terested in reprints, we plan 
to make them available. Let 
us know if you want copies. 















undulant fever implies. Mine did 
not so he concluded I didn’t have 
the disease. I later found out that 
you can have brucellosis without 
undulating fever. The second doe- 
tor finally ran an agglutination test 
(trying to find Brucella germs in the 
blood), but he didn’t find anything. 

I got more nervous and irritable. 
Everything upset me. I just could 
not seem to get hold of myself. 
Sometimes it seemed as if bugs 
were crawling in my blood vessels 
and trying to get out. It may sound 
silly, but that’s just what it felt like. 
It just about runs. you crazy. You 
can’t rest at night. 

There was never a time when | 
could sit or lie down and relax. In 
the mornings I seemed to be more 
tired than when I went to bed. 

It’s during a time like this that 
you make your family miserable, 
too. You're just plain hard to live 
with. Everything irritates you and 
you start fussing at people. YouTe 
conscious that you're irritable, but 
can’t seem to do anything about it. 

My wife and I often talk about 
how I was before I got brucellosis. 
Before, jobs just seemed to melt 
away. After I got it I couldn't seem 
to get things done. I didn't much 
care, either. 

I went to another doctor in 4 
third town. He took blood tests. 
The doctor had to search his lit- 
erature for facts about brucellosis 
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and then he wasn’t quite sure ‘he 
was running tests right. I went to 
the doctor every two weeks. Since 
he was over 100 miles away and I 
didn’t feel like driving, I rode the 
bus back and forth every two weeks 
for a long time. The doctor was 
baffled. He studied and worried 
because he couldn’t pin down any 
trouble. Finally he decided I did 
have brucellosis. At that time there 
wasn't much he could do about it. 

I went to a very famous and well 
known clinic for a complete check 


_ up. I was kept there for a week 


and had every test you can imagine 
mun. Then I was told: “There’s 
nothing wrong physically with you 
-it’s in your mind. Just go home 
and go to work and forget about it.” 
If you've ever had 
anyone tell you 
you're “a little off,” 
it isn’t too nice. 

I paid my big bill 
and went home. I 
took the advice 


work. I worked 
hard, and it nearly 
killed me. I didn’t 
have any strength, 
but I drove myself — 
till I just gave out. 
So I went to an- 
other doctor. He 
had me come back 
week after week 
while he looked 
me over and pre- 


big bills. During 
that time I never 
put my shoes on. 
Some days I just got up from bed 
and then lay on the couch. I didn’t 
care about reading or anything. 
Just lying there was all I felt like 
doing. There was many a day 
when I lay on that couch and seri- 
ously thought about suicide. I just 
hoped something would happen to 
me to get rid of those “bugs” that 
seemed to be crawling. My wife 
told me later that she hated to 
leave the house, because she was 
afraid I might do something. If I 
could have figured out a way for 
my wife to have had a living, I be- 
lieve I would have ended it all. 


I went to the seventh or eighth 
doctor and he, through a couple of 


Remember When— 


Planning for the long trip 
to the city called for washing 
and shining the family car- 
riage with the fringe on top? 
All four of the wheels were re-  ™ : 
moved and axle grease put on SiS. Brucellosis has 
every bar with a homemade so affected her 
cedar paddle? Carriage lamps 
were filled with coal oil, chim- 
neys cleaned, and wicks trim- 
Mrs. Reps O. Brown, 

Dade County, Fla. 


Youngsters saved paper 
sacks, carried them to the gro- 
cery store, and exchanged 
them for “stick” candy? 

Little girls built playhouses 
in the woods, then pinned 
leaves together to make hats 
and trimmed them with wild 
flowers? Mrs. Beatrice Taylor, 

Decatur County, Tenn. 


tests, confirmed that I had brucel- 
losis. About that time I heard about 
a doctor who said that brucellosis 
could be helped by vitamins and 
minerals. I got some that he sug- 
gested and took them. They helped, 
but didn’t cure me. Since that time 
I have taken about all of the new 
antibiotics. I’m allergic to most of 
them, and they didn’t help much. 
There are some days now when I 
feel good and feel like really doing 
things—but not many. Brucellosis 
has left its mark on me. It has pret- 
ty well ruined my life. 

Right close to where I live I 
know of a young lady who was 
once a beautiful girl. She has bru- 
cellosis. Now she’s old-looking, 
long before she should be. She’s 
also a dope addict. 
I can see why it 
would be easy to 
go on dope just to 
get a little relief 
from the continual 
misery of brucello- 


family that I would 
not be surprised 
any day to hear of 
a murder and sui- 
cide. 

Here are some 
things I would like 
to impress on 
everybody: Don’t 
take chances with 
brucellosis. If your 
livestock have bru- 
cellosis, get rid of 
them. Never let an 
animal come onto 
your place with it. Be careful when 
you're helping a cow or a sow at the 
birth of young. 

When you go to a doctor, ask 
him to try all the brucellosis tests, 
or more than one. There are about 
four different ones—some good, 
some bad. Doctors will or should 
know about them. 

I'm going to close by repeating 
this statement: 


If you take a chance on you or 
one of your family getting brucel- 
losis by keeping brucellosis infected 
livestock, you’re a fool! 

Editor's Note.—This is a true case, 


but our source prefers that his name 
not be used. 





Unless tests have proved that 
your dairy or swine herd is free 
from brucellosis, guard careful- 
ly against undulant fever at calv- 
ing or farrowing time. Each time 
a cow or sow infected with 
brucellosis gives birth to young, 
she expels millions of brucellosis 
germs at the same time. Han- 
dling the newborn animals or 
the afterbirth can lead to a pain- 
ful, disabling undulant fever in- 
fection. Follow these precau- 
tionary measures: 
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Precautions Against Undulant Fever 


1. Wear rubber gloves when 
handling newborn pigs or calves. 

2. Use a fork or shovel to re- 
move afterbirth and dead pigs. 

3. Wash and disinfect your 
hands after you remove the rub- 
ber gloves. 

Another thing—it’s much safer 
to have your veterinarian treat a 
cow that has not cleaned herself 
properly after calving than to try 
to do it yourself. G. T. Woods, 

University of Illinois College 
of Veterinary Medicine. 
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The cutworm is the larva stage of a dull 
colored moth. It feeds greedily, cutting 
young plants off just above the soil 
surface or climbing up the plant to feed 
on the leaves. Most of the several dozen 
varieties feed only at night, hiding 
during the day in the soil. 


Thrips . . . universal pest, respon- 
sible for extensive damage to cotton 
in early season. Usually about 
1/25 in. long, they are slender, active 
bugs, pointed at both ends and 
varying in color from light yellow 
to almost black. 


Importance of early season 
cotton insect control 


UTWORMS, thrips, fleahop- 
pers, grasshoppers and first 
generation boll weevil are early sea- 
son enemies of your cotton. These 
marauders inflict serious damage 
on the young crop as is evidenced 
by blasted buds, punctured, with- 
ered squares, scarred and ragged 
leaves, stunted growth and plants 
cut down. The damage these pests 
inflict adds up to lower yield of 
poor quality fiber and seed. It 
means finally that you get less for 
your cotton in the market. Thus, 
early season insect attack on cot- 
ton calls for early season protec- 
tion through proved and econom- 
ical insect control measures. 


Watch for these signs 


1. Cutworms are at work if you find 
plant leaves eaten and the stems 
of young plants severed at or 
near the surface of the soil. 

Thrips are at work if the leaves of 
the young cotton plant appear 


scarred or cup-shaped and the 
plants are severely stunted. 
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3. Fleahoppers are at work if newly 
formed squares and terminal buds 
have been pierced, causing them 
to drop. Fleahopper damage pre- 
vents setting of squares and results 
in tall, gangly cotton with few 
fruiting branches. 

Boll weevil is at work when squares 
flare, wither and dry, hang limp 
or fall to the ground. 
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5. Grasshoppers are at work if the 
familiar pattern of ragged leaves 
and plant destruction is present. 


How to control these pests 


Dieldrin at economically low dos- 
ages is the proved and potent killer 
of the five destroyers enumerated 
above. Cutworms, thrips, fleahop- 
pers, boll weevil and grasshoppers 
are all extremely susceptible to the 
lethal action of dieldrin. Dieldrin’s 
residual action affords protection 
to your cotton during the critical 
early season growing period. And 
dieldrin at effective dosages is least 
toxic of the available cotton insec- 
ticides to beneficial, predatory 
insects in cotton fields. With top 
performance in the field goes ease 
of application with any conven- 
tional dust or spray equipment .. . 
dieldrin sprays will not clog nozzles. 


Where to get Dieldrin 


Your insecticide dealer handles 
dieldrin and will be glad to recom- 
mend the proper treatment best 
suited for your particular insect 
problem . . . or ask your county 
agent. The important thing, 
though, is to act early. 


For further information, write to 
Julius Hyman & Company Divi- 
sion, Shell Chemical Corporation, 
710 Peachtree Street, N.E., Atlanta 
5, Georgia. 
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EED production is big business in the South 

now. Just a few years ago we were getting a 

big part of our legume and grass seed away 
from home. Lots of our clover and grass seed came 
from foreign lands. We still get some away from 
home. But we are growing more and more of 
our own. In many cases we are producing more 
than we use and are selling away from home. 


This is good in more ways than one. It saves 
much of that money we used to send away and 
gives us added income from seed sold out of our 
area, We are also finding that home-grown seed 
usually give us better results. We feel safer in 
using them. They are adapted to our area, and 
with our state seed certification programs we can 
always get high quality seed. 

Here are a few of the leading seed crops we are 
producing. Hubam clover and vetch and blue- 
stem grasses are big seed crops in Texas. Grain 
sorghum is another seed crop for Texas and Okla- 
homa. Louisiana and Mississippi produce lots of 
our white clover seed and some red clover and 
Dallis grass seed. States all across the South are 
producing crimson clover, small grains, fescue, and 
sericea, in large quantities. Alabama, Georgia, 
Florida, and South Carolina are producing our 
lupine seed. Florida is producing lots of Bahia 
grass seed now. Orchardgrass, tall fescue, and red 
clover seed are produced in our Kentucky, Caro- 
linas, Virginia area. Here, too, seed of our annual 
lespedezas are produced. 


To put it the way one farmer did, “Yes, we have 
come a long way, but we are still wasting a lot of 
good seed. In some cases we combine a field of 
clover or grass and lose a fourth or more of the 
seed.” This is a rather general opinion among 
many of our leading farmers. . 

How to avoid this loss is the question. From 
farmers all across the South we have gotten ideas 
that may help you do a better job of saving seed. 

1. Know your combine. This was one of the 
most often mentioned factors. If you are a new 


Saved with a combine, fescue seed have only a short ride from field to bag. 


operator, they said, study your manual. Visit with 
neighbors who have had experience. You can 
learn a lot from them. Get all the information and 
help you can from your dealer. Have him on hand 
when you are ready to start work. Make him tell 
you where weak points are and where your first 
troubles are apt to occur. Then get extra parts on 
hand for these. This may save you lots of time on 
a breakdown in the middle of the season when 
your dealer is temporarily out of just what you 
need, Learn all the operations your combine is to 
do. Cut, thresh, and clean. Then study adjust- 
ments that may be made to make your machine 
do its jobs and meet varying conditions. Will you 
need special attachments to do the best job on your 
particular crop? Find out ahead of time. Get com- 
bine ready before you go to the field. 


2. If your combine has been used before: Get 
it from storage and check thoroughly. Service and 
run it for some time. If you haven't already done 
so, clean it up, inside and out. Get needed repair 
parts and have machine ready before harvesttime. 

3. Let crop get ready before you start. Many 
farmers said we lose lots of seed every year by 
starting too early. This makes combining difficult. 
Green seed are a storage problem, too. There are 
certain crops that do not mature uniformly, and 
some that shatter when dead ripe. Experience 
will be best guide. Check with neighbors. 

4. Special conditions call for special attachments 
and adjustments. If your crop is ready and stand- 
ing, cutting is easy. If hardly ripe, or other im- 
mature crops or weeds are present, you may have 
trouble. A sharp blade is always needed. Many 
farmers are using double guards on the cutter bar. 
This makes heavy cutting easier in heavy crops of 
crimson clover and: lespedeza. These guards are 
twice as thick. Knives cut the same amount, but 
bites are only half as big. Your blade runs smoother 
with less vibration, If crop is down, you may need 
pickup guards or a special pickup reel. If you 


ose Seed 








You be ready, have 
your combine ready, when 
‘seed are ready, and 
you'll get more seed. 


have lots of green weeds present or if your 
crop does not mature uniformly, you may 
need to cut it and let dry before combining, 
Farmers do this with Hubam clover in Texas,, 
then pick it up with a pickup attachment, 
White clover is often handled this way, and 
sometimes crimson clover is. 

Adjustment of reel speed must be syn- 
chronized with ground speed. If reel is too 
fast, it may knock seeds off before reaching 
the cutter bar. A ground-driven reel is usu- 
ally best. It’s very important to have your 
crop going into the threshing cylinder at a 
uniform rate. Some crops, particularly short 
clovers, have a tendency to pile up on cutter 
bar and go into cylinder in wads. To avoid 
this, use reel-bat extensions. There are spring 
fingers or tines made that fit on reel-bats to 
prevent this trouble. 

We found a number of farmers using 
heavy screen or sheet metal across reel spokes to 
help save crops that shatter easily. These sweep 
shattered grain onto canvas. 


Threshing is done between the revolving cyl- 
inder and concave grate. The number of bars on 
grate and cylinder may be changed to meet dif- 
ferent threshing conditions. Generally the easier 
a crop is to thresh, the fewer bars you will need. 
For crimson.clover, extra bars are usually helpful. 
For sericea, fewer are needed. Proper adjustment 
of space between cylinder and grate and speed of 
cylinder are important in threshing various crops. 
Be sure cylinder and grate are parallel. A bundle 
of hacksaw blades makes a good gauge for adjust- 
ing space between them. You'll need a tachometer 
to adjust r.p.m. on cylinder. Follow manual. 
Minor changes may be needed in the field. 

After seed are threshed, the next job is sep- 
arating seed from chaff. This is done by screening 
and air. Most straw is removed over the straw 
rack, leaving seed and small trash to be separated 
by air and screening. Adjustable sieves are set to 
let seed through and hold chaff as nearly as pos- 
sible. In harvesting some crops, you will need 
special'screens. Enough air is used to keep screens 
and sieves clean and not blow seed out. 


After cleaning, seed are elevated to bagger or 
storage tank. You will seldom have trouble in ele- 
vating cleaned seed. Sometimes you may have 
trouble with the return elevator, which takes un- 
threshed seed back to the cylinder for another time 
through. It may choke up, especially when there 
is a good bit of green material present. This may 
be about as heavy as the seed and continue to go 
through machine until trouble develops. You may 
have to close chaffer and increase air in order to 
move this out and eliminate elevator trouble. Some 
seed may have to be sacrificed to do this. 

Don’t crowd combine. It makes it hard on 
motor and machine and it cuts threshing efficiency. 

Service your combine according to instructions 
in manual. There are many fast-moving parts on 
your machine. They must be lubricated properly. 


SEEING 1S BELIEVING ! 








TIME-TESTED 
FIELD-PROVED 


The Exclusive 


FERGUSON SYSTEM 


Get a SHOWDOWN DEMONSTRATION of the 
Far More Powerful FERGUSON “30” 





There’s a compelling truthfulness and frankness 
about a Ferguson Showdown Demonstration right 
on your own farm. 

You can’t help but realize that the Ferguson 
Dealer is trying to help you make an important 
decision . . . a decision that can affect the costs 
and over-all efficiency of your farming operation 
for the next several years. 

For this reason, your Ferguson Dealer does 
more than prove that the Ferguson is just about 
the world’s best plowing tractor ... that the 
Ferguson System offers you advantages no other 
tractor can duplicate ... or that a Ferguson gives 
you the flexibility and versatility so necessary in 
today’s diversified farming. His demonstration 
goes far, far beyond these well-known reasons 
for buying a Ferguson. 

He impresses you with facts about Ferguson’s 
outstanding safety features ... about the features 


that make for remarkable economy over the life 
of the tractor. He tells you about the convenience 
features of a Ferguson. . . all of them helping 
to save you time and effort every day you use 
this tractor. 

All in all, there is a great deal of worth-while 
information to be had at a Ferguson Showdown 
Demonstration. You'll find this valuable whether 
or not you buy a Ferguson Tractor immediately. 
Why not call your Ferguson Dealer soon and 
discuss it? 


GET THIS NEW BOOK. Just ask your Ferguson Dealer 


for free copy of “How to buy a Tractor”, 
It’s worth reading. Or write direct to 
Harry Ferguson, Inc., Detroit 32, Mich. 


T now 
TO BUY 
| A 
\\ prac TOR 


———* 


Copyright 1953 by Harry Ferguson, Inc, 
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In this, the last of five articles based 
on his trip to Europe last year, Mr. 
Butler discusses our trade with Europe, 
extent of Communism, and sources 
of information for farm people. 





In Germany, cows do triple duty of producing milk, meat and serve as work animals. 


‘ 


EUROPE Now Needs Trade — Less Aid 


Mr. Alexander Nunn, 
Executive Editor 
Dear Alec: 


During the trip I made to Western Europe last 
year, I saw projects on which millions of American 
dollars had been spent. I have sometimes ques- 
tioned whether saving Europe from the commu- 
nists is worth the billions of dollars it is costing 
us. How much help can we expect in case of Rus- 
sian attack from countries that have to be propped 
up with American dollars even in time of peace? 

I have wondered about this. But the military 
people tell us that winning a war still depends 
largely on a nation’s resources in steel, coal, and 
people. Looking at Europe in that light, our 
. Mutual Security Program may be a bargain after 
all. So long as Western Europe fights on our side 
we have these advantages in a war against Russia: 

U. S. and Western Europe Combined 

INO siisccnatekaninceinedinbor 431 million 

RE nits coaibchcntsbiastidtaiscnbenintens 169 million tons 

RIE Sa snicstbtisisdhcvecticussschtiiinantli 1,064 million tons 


Russia and Her European Satellites 


PUIG, winescadintictihiciectonts 296 million 
BIO vicsSncnasnces hidectbuardeicniaes 48 million tons 
MI cincincspicaictkbiabicdnoceainsichis 420 million tons 


But if Western Europe fell under Russian con- 
trol, look what we would be up against: 


U. S. Alone 
ONIN lias cndcisiscinoncccicrecee 153 million 
BIE cos ths, cdblemeicclinsede 106 million tons 
2 RIES SSL a ee 554 million tons 


Russia and Satellites Plus Western Europe 


NS 574 million 
ESE Sie an ae er aD a ree 106 million tons 
MEN Siete ca is casdabesatbencen 930 million tons 


Just after the war, our aid to Western Europe 
was straight out relief. People were hungry and 


By EUGENE BUTLER 


ready to try anything that promised a change— 
even Communism. Then followed a period in 
which our dollars went for the economic recovery 
of these countries. They began to get back on 
their feet. Now the present phase of our Mutual 
Security Program has to do with economic devel- 
opment. 1) We are trying to get these nations 
strong enough to stand alone without aid from us 
and 2) to make it possible for them to contribute 
more to the military defense of Europe. 


As General Eisenhower reported from Paris in 





This Italian family, with five children has 
received 12 acres as a result of the Ital- 
ian government’s land reform program. 





1951: “One thing was clear, nothing would be 7 
gained and much lost through any substantial low- 4 
ering of the already low standard of living in™ 
Europe. Our central problem was one of morale=7 
the spirit of man; no man will fight unless he feels 7 
he has something worth fighting for. Next, then, ™ 
is the factor of the strength of the supporting 


economy. Unless the economy can safely carry” 


wr 


the military establishment, whatever force of this 7 
nature a nation might create is worse than useless ~ 


in a crisis. Since behind it there is nothing, it will 


only disintegrate.” 

Western Europe has made tremendous progress 
since the end of the war. In 1946 agricultural pro 
duction was down 15 per cent. Now it is up that 
much compared with prewar. And industry 
has made an amazing recovery. It is above 
prewar level about 40 per cent. 


Only two countries in Europe—Turkey and 
Denmark — are self-supporting. Even before 
the war Western Europe lacked 30 per cent 
of raising the food it needed. The area is 
densely populated. With nearly twice the 
population of the United States it has only 
about half the farm lands. The upshot of the 
matter is that Western Europe each year has 
to bring in from other parts of the world 
about 2 billion dollars’ worth of food. 


The big problem is where to get these 2 bil- 
lion dollars. And that raises another question: 
“How did they make out before the war? 


Formerly there was an exchange of prod- 
ucts. Eastern Europe—now behind the Iron 
Curtain—exchanged grain, timber, and coal 
for the manufactured products of Western 
Europe. A part of the collective security pro- 
gram of U. S. and its allies is the control of 
exports to limit shipments of strategic g 
to the Soviet bloc. We are trying to prevent 
the shipment of (Continued on page 62) 








Only STEEL can do so many jobs so well 











‘ 1 is efficient milk- 
ay Mitks 90 Cows, Twice Each Day* tm ine ews’ udders 
One Man East decer milkers move —_ 2 400 gallon cooling and —_ 
sng room, mec ; tne carries the mulkK to hands, unexpose 
an pipeline. The pip tse. Milk is untouched a fig ee bacteria. a 
stank in the m! ° ntamination ) holding 
— ing te, thus reducing chanee tne walk out of per and hog oye here od 
: . tank truck p : Jant. And it takes omy |. states Steel 
“ y plant. -! ted States e 
hauls it to Oe holding tank to tank truck! To Crasary for this 
move the ton. ~ f the stainless and other special ste 
supplies oor of milk production. 





Now . . . Blackboards Of Steel. That’s right, 
these school blackboards are made of porcelain 
improved enameled steel. They’re easy to write on with 
ordinary chalk, and, of course, they’re easy to 
clean. You can get them in a wide variety of 


sizes and colors. U. S. Steel makes steel for 
blackboards like this. 








Handsome Handle. py a special process of grain- 
hardening the wood and then rubbing it down 
with a white wood filler, U. S. Steel is able to 
produce an exceptionally good-looking - handle 
for its Boyco garden hoe. The process which 
gives the hoe handle its “‘new look’’ also makes 
the handle stronger and easier to grip. 


When Fire Destroyed his peach packing shed recently, Frank Street of Cardinal Farms, Henderson, 
Ky., replaced it with an all-steel building. ‘My new building,” he says, ‘‘minimizes fire danger. The galva- 
nized steel sheet covering makes a permanent, weather-tight structure with very low maintenance. Also, 
I find the 10° to 15° lower inside temperature is beneficial to my fruit packing operation.” 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


Listes to . . . The Theatre Guild on the Air, presented every Sunday evening by United States Steel. 
National Broadcasting Company, coast-to-coast network. Consult your newspaper for time and station. 


This trade-mark is your guide to quality steel 


AMERICAN BRIDGE... AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE ond CYCLONE FENCE... COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL... CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL... GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING... NATIONAL TUBE 
OL WELL SUPPLY. . . TENNESSEE COAL & IRON... UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS... UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY .... Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 
GUNNISON HOMES, ING. * UNION SUPPLY COMPANY 


UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY * UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 
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And just as they both belong, so do the proper 
minerals arid fertilizers belong in your soil. Soil / 
poor in minerals cannot produce healthy plants 
and vitamin-rich crops, Es-Min-E] contains these 
minerals: Boron, Manganese, Copper, Zinc, Iron 
and Magnesium—all essential to healthy plant 
growth and increased yield. Your crop production 
is just as good as your soil—good soil must have 
the proper mineral balance if optimum crop yield 
is to be achieved—the essential minerals are in 
Es-Min-El, For an increased yield of vitamin- 
rich crops, mineralize your soil with Es-Min-El “Wigguriuciier cy peeeerer or 


Es-Min-El is now available in spray or dust 
form, If you haven't mineralized your soil, 
you can now feed these minerals to your 
plants through the leaves and stems. Es-Min- 
El spray or dust is a neutral form of Copper, 
Manganese and Zinc. 
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617-29 Grant Building, Atiente, Geergie 
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FEEL the difference.. 


AT THE WHEEL 





CA Two-Row model. Two 
and four-row Level-Depth 
Cultivators are also avail- 
able for the WD Tractor. 
All models have hydrav- 
lic control with deloyed 
lift of rear bar. 


There’s a real difference with 
Allis-Chalmers Level-Depth Cultivators. You can 
sense it from the tractor’s seat... the level running, 
even in rough ground — the freedom from vibration. 

You can see the difference, too ... in the even 
flow of soil . . . the control you have in placing it 
around plants. 

Parallel linkage is the key to this new cultivating 
action. It provides natural penetration without forc- 
ing. 

And get-ready time is reduced to minutes. Swing 
the front gangs open like a gate and drive your WD 
or CA Tractor in. 

There is a difference in cultivating with Allis- 
Chalmers Cultivators. Prove it for yourself ... in 
your own field. 


ALLIS‘CHALMERS 


tRactor DIVISION + MILWAUKEE 1, U.S.A. 





LEVEL-DEPTH 
CULTIVATORS 











Europe Now Needs Trade, Less Aid 
(Continued from page 60) 


goods into Russia and its satellites 
that will increase their power to 
make war. It is not an absolute em- 
bargo against Russia but a selective 
and flexible control. 


Why not cut off all trade with 
Russia and its friends? The United 
States could do it easily—without 
sacrifice. Our trade with these areas 
amounts to only 1 per cent of our 
total exports. But the situation of 
Western European countries is very 
different. Many of these countries 
receive essential commodities from 
the Soviet bloc, and find markets 
there for fish, textiles, and soft 
goods. They must sell in these mar- 
kets or find others in order to pro- 
vide the 2 billion dollars to pay for 
the food they must buy. 


With our help, Europe has in- 
creased her production amazingly, 
but now she can’t find markets for 
her goods. To buy, -she must sell. 
Conditions of production, supply, 
and prices have all improved with- 
in Western Europe as a whole. But 
the area’s foreign trade position is 
unfavorable. After making gains 
during 1950, its trade balance with 
the rest of the world began to take 
a turn for the worse, and it is still 
serious. During the first half of 
1952, Western Europe bought from 
$440 million to $590 million more 
a month than it sold. Comparing 
this with a deficit of about $280 
million a month the first quarter of 
1950, we have a measure of the 
area’s foreign trade problem. 


We are faced with this problem: 
For seven years, we have spent 
huge sums abroad. But despite bil- 
lions of Marshall Plan dollars spent 
in Italy, France, Western Germany, 
and other countries, these nations 
are in trouble. 


In a way we are to blame. We 
have raised trade barriers against 
the very goods we helped Europe 
produce. Unless we are careful we 
may destroy the biggest investment 
we have ever made. 


The other night I heard a radio 
debate between Senator Kerr of 
Oklahoma and Senator Dworshak 
of Idaho. The Senator from Idaho 
took the position that Western Eu- 
rope’s trouble is not lack of markets 
but lack of production. He denied 
that our tariff is hurting Europe. 


It is true that many foreign 
products come into our country 
either duty free or under a low 
tariff. On the other hand, the duty 
on some products is so high they 
keep out or greatly restrict im- 
ports. The proof of the pudding 
is that we are selling billions of 
dollars more than we are buy- 
ing. And that can’t continue in- 
definitely if we expect to find 
markets abroad for a large part 
of our cotton, wheat, and tobac- 
co. As has been said so often, 
trade is a two-way street. 

While we were in Italy, we 
were told that its cheese exports 


had fallen off 35 per cent—that 
cheese exports to the U. S. in 195] 
were less than half what they were 
in the 30's. 


It is true that our tariff walls are 
now nothing like as high as they 
have been many times in the past, 
But the point is that the trend is 
now toward heavier duties at a 
time when they are in direct con- 
flict with a sound foreign policy, 
And they are helping to destroy our 
multi-million dollar program de- 


signed to make Western Europe a 


barrier to Communism. 


Our notorious “cheese amend- 
ment” of 1951 is an example of how 
we work at cross purposes. The 
amendment injured the United 
States as a whole by cutting down 
trade with Italy and France and 
other cheese producing nations, 
And it didn’t help the U. S. cheese 
industry because cheese imports 
were never more than a drop in-the 
total cheese bucket. 


The restrictive cheese act was 
modified in 1952. But meanwhile 
other groups are proposing other 
and worse trade barriers. As this is 
written President Eisenhower must 
decide whether to boost the tariff 
on briar pipes. The Tariff Commis- 
sion says it is necessary in order to 
protect U. S. makes of briar pipes. 


But briar pipe-making employs 
lots of skilled labor in Italy, and is 
a big earner of American dollars in 
several European countries. 


Reciprocal trade laws expire in 
June and Congress must take action 
on them soon. What we do about 
these laws will be the tip-off as to 
whether our future European pro- 
gram is to be based on trade or aid. 


Alec, in this discussion of our 
tariff, I do not wish to leave the im- 
pression that everything would be 
fine and dandy in Europe if we 
would open widely and freely our 
U. S. market to them. I don’t think 
there is any possibility that Western 
Europe can find markets in the 
U. S. for sufficient goods to come 
by the two billion dollars she must 
earn in order to buy the food, cot- 
ton, tobacco, and other products 
she needs. But I do believe that 
this is a poor time for us to make 
her task harder by raising our tariff 
walls against her products. We 
should be buying fish, cheese, tex- 
tiles, and other competitive com- 
modities that are now going to the 
Soviet bloc. 


We can also help, as suggested 


European NATO countries are 
spending 60 per cent more on de- 
fense than in 1938 in terms of pre- 
war prices. The per cent of the gross 
national product used for defense is: 








1938 ee 
1951-52] 
1952-53_. 
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The agricultural base of west- 
ern Europe has grown stronger. 


by the American Farm Bureau, by 
encouraging U. S. investments 
abroad and by allowing Europe to: 


1. Contribute supplies to the Eu- 
ropean army for the U. S. 


2. Maintain and supply U. S. 
troops abroad. 


3. Supply critical materials for 
U. S. stockpiles. 


If we are not willing to do these 
things, then we shouldn’t be sur- 
prised if Western Europe turns 
more and more towards Russia as 
an outlet for her goods, 


There is widespread sentiment in 
the United States for a reduction in 
foreign aid. Many believe that our 
Mutual Security Program in West- 
em Europe should be based on 
“trade, not aid.” That makes sense 
to me, not only as the best way to 
cut the dollar cost of our program, 
but to make it fully effective in 
building a Western Europe sturdy 
enough to stand with us in a suc- 
cessful battle against Communism. 

Alec, I am convinced that if we 
hadn’t helped Europe get on her 
feet the communists would have 
taken over several of these Western 
European countries. Of the coun- 
tries we visited, the communists 
were strong in France and Italy, 
weak in Western Germany and 
Austria. Paris is the center of com- 
munist intrigue and propaganda in 
Western Europe. Only in the south 
of France and in Southern Italy 
where both land and people are 
poor has Communism gained a 
foothold among the farm people of 
Western Europe. I think it is true, 
Alec, in all parts of the world, that 
Communism has less appeal to 
farmers than to any other large 
class of people. 


But there are lots of communists 
in France, 14,000 full-time workers. 


Then there are another 8,000 who - 


are part-time workers. They paint 
signs at night, help create trouble 
during strikes. By-the-way, while 
We were in Paris, it so happened 
the communists had scheduled a 
strike, but it fizzled. 


There are 350,000 members of 
the Communist Party in France, 
but the party often polls 5,000,000 
votes, a quarter of the total vote. 


Two of the major Paris dailies 
are communist organs. And in all 
France the Communist Party has 
200 publications. Daily circulation 

communist publications amounts 








to about 1,700,000. Parisians 
look forward to their August va- 
cations. So the communists put 
out a kit of reading material that 
ordinarily would cost $4.50 to 
$5. It includes a comic book, 
sports publication, arts and cul- 
ture sheet, journal on world 
problems, a Communist Party 
paper, a French-Russian friend- 
ship publication, an almanac for 
workers, and four novels by Rus- 
sian writers, all for about 500 
francs ($1.40 U. S. money). 
Alec, our group went to Eu- 
rope primarily to study the agri- 
cultural information program in 
France, Italy, Western Germany, 
and Austria. We soon concluded 
that farm magazines and radio are 
of limited importance in carrying 
information to farm people in these 
countries. The farm publications 
carry very little advertising and 
their subscription price is high com- 
pared with U. S. farm magazines. 
Circulation is limited. 


Only in Germany does there 
seem to be an opportunity to build 
farm publications such as you find 
in the United States. In the other 
three countries there is not enough 
mass purchasing power to make ad- 
vertising pay. And without adver- 
tising, there is no way to get the 
subscription price down low 
enough to build a large circulation. 
These countries are just making a 
start with an extension service. 
With only 500 DSA’s (somewhat 
similar to our county. agents) to 
serve all of France, there is a big 
job ahead if a real extension serv- 
ice is to be built. But in each of 
these- four countries, it seemed to 
me that perhaps the greatest op- 
portunity to reach farm people with 
information about improved farm 
practices, lies in the development 
of its extension service. 

Farmer cooperatives also offer a 
medium through which to pass 
farm research from experiment sta- 
tions to farmers. 


In its “panel trucks,” Italy has 
one of the best information pro- 
grams we saw on our trip. These 
trucks, equipped with illustrated 
panels telling how to do important 
farm jobs, travel from village to 
village, where the farmers live. 


Germany goes in strongly for 
demonstration plots showing the 
effect of such things as weed con- 
trol, use of good seed, fertilization. 
Along the rural roads you see dem- 
onstrations sponsored by German 
state and national governments, 
many more than in this country. 

Perhaps the best thing our MSA 
people have done to improve Eu- 
ropean agriculture is to send farm 
people, both men and women and 
boys and girls, to the United States. 
Over here they not only learn how 
we do things, but take home a vi- 
sion of improved farm and home 
practices and a higher standard of 
farm living that makes them in- 
spiring farm leaders. 
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king in the field or driving on the high- 
on a new set of AC Spark Plugs to 
ormance of your car, truck or tractor. 
RALOX offers all these advantages 
over A materials: 


away oil and wet carbon de- 


@ res posi de coatings from fuels 
© 4 times greater heat conductivity 


ae 


@ 10 times greater electrical resistance at high temperatures 


: - These advantages mean: 
@ @ GREATER GAS.ECONOMY 


@ @ SMOOTHER PERFORMANCE 
@ @ LONGER PLUG LIFE 
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AC SPARK PLUG DIVISION cena] GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 









ALEMITE 


Frietion Fighters’ 


work tor tnternational Harvester 


helping to produce machines that 





speed farming a hundred-fold! 


Across the U. S. and in the world’s 
remote corners, the amazing prod- 
ucts of International Harvester 
speed farm production—keep a 
world’s food supply rolling. 


In the vast International Harves- 
ter plants—as in all industry—to 
forestall critical damage to vital ma- 
chines—to save costly man-hours — 





To help maintain uninterrupted pro- 
duction International Harvester installed 
Alemite’s Accumeter Lubrication System. From 
one central point, Accumeter automatically 
measures and delivers lubricant to bearings 
in a fraction of hand-gun lubrication time — 
while machine is in motion. 


ALEMIT 


REG. U.S PAT. OFF 


35 YEARS OF LUBRICATION PROGRESS 


to eliminate down-time—Alemite 
Lubrication Systems are employed. 


Alemite— Great Name in 
Lubrication — Serves the Great 
Names in Industry 


It was Alemite’s invention, in 1918, 
that marked the end of the crude, 
unsure grease-cup method of lubri- 
cation. Perfected the tiny Fittings 
that gave the world of industry 
its first high-pressure lubrication 
method and opened new horizons to 
lubrication science. 

Today—in industry—on farms—at 
sea—in the air—Alemite “Friction- 
Fighters” work unceasingly. Roller 
skates to motor cars. Bicycles to 
bombers. Wherever metal touches 
metal, wherever machinery is in 
motion, you find these vital Fittings 
—and the lubrication “know-how” of 
35 years of Alemite progress from 
invention to perfection. 
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New 6-cylinder D 


IESEL—“An internal-combustion 

engine in which air is com- 
pressed to a temperature sufficient- 
ly high to ignite fuel injected di- 
rectly into the engine.” 


That’s Webster’s definition for 
the engine that has played such an 
important. role on railroads, on 
highways, on waterways, and for 
many other uses in recent years. 


Who hasn’t noticed the shift to 
Diesel locomotives, Diesel-powered 
trucks, and Diesel crawler tractors? 


Where efficient low-cost hp. is 
required to do a heavy job, the 
Diesel is the answer. It is logical 
that some wheel-type farm tractors 
in the large sizes should be pow- 
ered with Diesel engines. Tractor 
manufacturers, aware of farmer de- 
mands for low-cost power, are pro- 
viding models with a choice of 
electric-spark or Diesel engines. 


Other manufacturers have 
brought out models powered ex- 
clusively with Diesel engines, and 
farmer acceptance is rewarding 
their efforts. These are three-, four-, 
and five-plow tractors. 


To find out what farmers -in the 
South are doing about investing in 
wheel-type Diesel tractors, I asked 
several district offices about their 
sales. This is what they told me: 
“As you probably know, we 
brought our Diesel tractors into the 
market shortly over a year ago, and 
we have put in the field during 
that time 250 in the Southeast. .. . 


“A portion of them are being 
used for industrial purposes, how- 
ever, many of them are being used 
for farm work, principally in South 


.Carolina, South Georgia, and Flor- 


ida. The movement is now going 
into Virginia and into our northern 
territories. . . . Sales are being made 





throughout seven Southern states, 


In Increasing Numbers, 


OP taste ae 5 Ag 
iesel pulling a five-bottom plow. 


Farmers Are Buying 


Rubber-Tired Diesel Tractors 





By GEORGE B. NUTT 


and acceptance is much more rapid 
than we had anticipated.” 


“During the past 2% years, we 
have sold our dealers 91 wheel- 
type Diesel tractors,” another told 
me. “For the past four years, Die- 
sel farm tractors have been the 
most scarce item in our line; our 
allotment covered only about one- 
tenth of our needs. Our dealers, 
because of the scarcity of this parti- 
cular tractor, do not attempt to sell 
the tractor. 


“We are pleased with the inter- 
est that has been shown in our Die- 
sel tractor since its introduction and 
quite naturally have taken much 
pride in the increased demand 
shown all over our territory for this 
particular model. 


“About 50 per cent of the Diesels 
shipped to our Southeastern tert- 
tory have been sent to Florida. Of 
these, most have been put to use 
in the Southern section in the prep- 
aration of pastures. . . . 


“We think one of the reasons that 
the Diesel - powered wheel - type 
tractor has gained such a hold in 
Florida is that Florida farmers and 
growers are accustomed to using 
low-cost fuels. 


“Throughout the other Southem 
states the Diesel is being used for 
regular big acreage tillage work. 

“In Alabama it is being used in 
the Black Belt and South Alabama 
and in Tennessee Valley area. 

“In Georgia the demand has 
been greatest on the large farms in 
the southern part of the state. 


“As you would expect, only 4 
limited number of Diesels have 
been placed in the Carolina Pied- 
mont section. However, in t 
Coastal Plains of both North and 
South Carolina, these tractors are 
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being used on the larger farms for 
big capacity tillage.” 


These statements made several 
months ago indicate the trend, but, 
by no means, indicate the total 
number of wheel-type Diesel trac- 
tors in use on Southern farms. All 
of the manufacturers are not repre- 
sented, and only a portion of the 
territory was considered, 


It was not feasible in the prepar- 
ation of this article to obtain state- 
ments from farmers who have pur- 
chased Diesel units, but in a buy- 
ers’ market, which we have at pres- 
ent, it is obvious that farmers are 
pleased with results, because trac- 
tors of comparable size are avail- 
able with electric-spark engines. 


What about Diesel engines for 
one- and two-plow tractors? 


Although manufacturers are ex- 
perimenting with Diesel engines for 
tractors of this size, there is little 
evidence that they expect to make 
them available in the near future. 
In Europe, where the Diesel origin- 
ated and gasoline is very expensive, 
Diesels are used in one-and two- 
plow tractors. The performance of 
these engines is being observed by 
American engineers, and if and 
when our economic conditions de- 
mand the use of smaller Diesels, 
our manufacturers may be relied 
upon to deliver the goods. 


The Diesel does have. some dis- 
advantages. The primary one is 
high initial cost. That means that 
saving from efficient use of low-cost 
fuel must be great enough-to justify 
the investment. 












































K. W. Anderson recently writing 
on the subject, New Horizons in 
Farm Machinery Development, in 
“Agricultural Engineering,” makes 
this observation, “For a number of 
years there has been a trend to trac- 
tors with greater horsepower. As 
an illustration, in 1941, 89 per cent 
of the tractors produced were un- 
der 30 b.hp., and 11 per cent were 
80 b.hp., and over; in 1950, 69 per 
cent were under 30 b.hp., and 31 
per cent were larger. 


“The Diesel engine, which is 
well known for its efficiency over a 
wide range of speeds, can become 
more efficient with use of fuel addi- 
tives which improve the ignition 
qualities. At present, small Diesels 
cost $500 to $600 more than gaso- 
line engines of the same power. 
They can become less expensive in 
the future through design changes 
by manufacturing economies that 
become possible through mass pro- 
duction methods.” 


Tractor manufacturers anticipat- 
ed the market for Diesel-powered 
wheel-type tractors in large sizes, 
developed and manufactured them, 
and farmer acceptance in the South 
has been greater than expected. 


The future of the Diesel engine 
for use in smaller sizes will depend 
upon the price of fuel for electric- 
spark engines and the ability of en- 
gineers to develop a small, low-cost 
Diesel engine. 

Progress which has been made in 
that direction during the past two 
decades would indicate a bright fu- 
ture for the use of Diesel engines in 
large, medium, and possibly even 
in the small sizes of farm tractors. 


Country Things | Love Most 


(April Prize Letters) 


LOVE church- 
going in the 
country. It isn’t the 
same as it is in 
town. I love the 
preservice and af- 
ter-service “oh’s” 
and “ah’s” over the 
new babies who 
arent left in a 
nursery at country 
churches. It cheers 
me to listen to the whole congrega- 
tion singing all the worship songs 
while some youngster who attended 
last summer’s singing school di- 
rects (instead of a paid musician). 
Even though there should be a 
squeaky discord from some older 
woman's breaking voice or a boy 
whose voice isn’t quite a man’s I 
still love hearing and watching the 
musical efforts of everyone. And I 
love the good old country preacher 
who expounds God’s truths with 
real feeling and enthusiasm. 
Standing around in the aisles or 
on the grounds before and after 
services, learning the news of the 
week, is a treat. The close relation- 
ip between rural churchgoers is 





the real “tie that 
binds.” 


Anonymous. 


I like country 
sounds. Among my 
favorites are the 
tinkle of sheep 
bells . . . the patter 
of rain on our old 
tin roof... my 
son’s cheerful whis- 
tle as he comes in from milking, 
and a few seconds later the kitten’s 
contented purring as she laps her 
evening dinner . . . the crackle of 
our open fire . . . the happy grunt- 
ing of the old sow nursing her 10 
healthy youngsters . . . my hus- 
band’s proud, excited voice calling 
me to come look at Rose’s new calf, 
or announcing as: he brings me a 
peach blossom bouquet that “we'll 
have a fine crop this year.” 

And safe in bed at night, I love 
to hear the distant whistle of the 
night expresses, carrying our coun- 
try produce to far-off markets and 
connecting our little community 
with the whole wide world. 


Mrs. Fanne Brown, Virginia. 





INBAVEU DD 


Frietion Fighters’ 


work for you 


to guard your farm machinery’s moving 


parts from friction’s wear and tear 


Add friction to the pests that plague 
production on the farm! Friction that 
can cripple vital farm machines— 
causing costly down-time for repairs. 
And here—as in all industry—Ale- 
mite “Friction Fighters” work un- 
ceasingly. Guard against friction’s 
wear and tear. Help keep machinery 
operating at peak efficiency. Speed— 
simplify—the lubrication of every 
moving part! 

Put your confidence, your dollars, 
in Alemite lubricants, lubricant 
pumps, hand guns or fittings and you 
know you are investing in the genu- 
ine, the original, the most advanced 
lubrication and protection those dol- 
lars can buy! For Alemite is the orig- 
inal high pressure lubrication. The 
same lubrication that helps produce 
your farm machinery, the same lu- 
brication that daily protects billions 
of dollars worth of industrial, ma- 
rine and aviation equipment. 


ALEMITt 





/\| ALEMITE 


1826 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois 


It’s no wonder that 80% of to- 
day’s farm machinery has Alemite 
Lubrication Systems—put there by 
the makers who use these very sys- 
tems in their own plants. Doesn’t 
horse sense tell you Alemite equip- 
ment can serve your lubrication 
needs best? Next time youre in 
town, ask your farm implement 
dealer about his complete Alemite 
farm lubrication line, 







Dyn-O-Mite 
Hand Gun 
Builds up to 10,000 Ibs. 
pressure with easy, one- 
hand operation. Can 


grease up to 55 bear- 
ings without reloading. 


8G. U.S PAT. OFF. 
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Problems 
Solved! 


















Fill in and 
mail coupon today 








Give us the information we ask, and we'll see to it that you get 
first hand the right answers to your problems of pumps and water 
supply without charge—without obligation to you in any way! 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
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a name worth remembering when you want the best 





HOME WATER SERVICE AND LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT © ENGINES * GENERATING 
SETS «© HAMMER MILLS © MAGNETOS ¢ MOTORS ¢ MOWERS © PUMPS © SCALES 
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I Mail this coupon today to Henry J. Barbour, 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 

600 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5. TIL 

How many persons in your familly .......... - How many faucets 
..« Are you drilling a 


do you wish to supply at one time ..... 


new well . Modernizing your old one ........... What kind 


of well have you now, if any: driven . drilled . 
. Dug or open . . Do you want a system for 
cistern service .. . Do you intend to do sprinkling . 

Will water system be used also to pump water for live stock 


.. If possible, give us name of driller who drilled, or 


will drill, your well 


Add ET TIT es oe ON eee PARES ENE OREM MR AT ei 


Street or Rural route....................0....... SERIES ee A ST ERT awe ae 
oS eee miles N.......... giv: and miles EF 
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OW that President Eisenhower's 
administration is under way, 
your radio can be a valuable and 
fascinating aid to you in following 
the progress of political events. 
With that goal in mind, NBC has 
initiated a new program that has 
real worth: Ike’s Crusade Progress 
Report. On the program, broadcast 
each Monday night at 10:35 EST 
(9:35, CST), various commentators 
will report the plans, bills, and poli- 
cies of Republican administration. 
Another program that should be 
of tremendous interest to all who 
are concerned with our political 
situation is Meet the Veep, a new 
television program featuring Alben 
Barkley, former Vice President. 
About this series of informal tele- 
vision appearances Mr. Barkley 
himself is extremely enthusiastic 
and promises to fill the show with 
factual comment and helpful criti- 
cism of the new administration. 
Seeing Alben Barkley on TV 
should help you keep up with cur- 
rent events; it will certainly give 
you pleasure to watch this dynamic 
personality in action. Meet the 
Veep is telecast by NBC on Sun- 








Radio and TV 


By Betsy Seymour 


days at 5:30 p.m. EST (4:30, CST), 


One of the chief complaints of 
parents about television is that it is 
such a passive form of recreation 
for children. They merely sit and 
watch most programs. But that is 
not the case with Ding Dong 
School, a program for preschool 
children that puts great emphasis 
on participation by the youngsters. 
It is telecast at 10 a.m. EST (9, CST) 
Monday through Friday and is de- 
signed to keep boys and girls oc- 
cupied while their mothers are do- 
ing chores around the house. 

Dr. Frances Horwich, known on 
the program as “Miss Frances,” 
achieves this end with great suc- 
cess. She shows the young tots how 
to do things—to make a tambourine 
from paper plates a tom-tom from 
an oatmeal box, all sorts of gadgets 
from clothespins. Sometimes there 
are simple movies about animals, 
sometimes a story or very short 
poem. Parents can learn a great 
deal about how to handle their 
children by watching Ding Dong 
School, and we can practically 
guarantee that the children will 
love every minute of the show. 








UNCLE WALTER 








IT SMELLS GRAND 





AROMA SWEET AS ANY ROSE — 





IT PACKS RIGHT 








PACKS TO PLEASE YOU- 
GOODNESS KNOWS/ 





IT SMOKES SWEET 










‘WITH EVERY PUFF 
YOUR PLEASURE GROWS! 
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IT CANT BITE! 


SIR WALTER RALEIGHS BLEND OF CHOICE 
KENTUCKY BURLEYS IS EXTRA-AGED TO 
GUARD AGAINST TONGUE BITE. AND SIR 
WALTER RALEIGH NEVER LEAVES A SOGGY 
HEEL IN YOUR PIPE. STAYS LIT TO 
THE LAST PUFF. 
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By Earl Franklin. Rett 


Hunting and Fishing Es 


HASING a weaving jug hooked 

to a 4-pound catfish can furnish 
a real thrill. An 8-pounder may 
give you a hard run. By the time 
you pull in the exhausted fish, there 
may be-another one thumping a jug 
50 yards away! 

This method of angling is known 
as “jugging,” or “jugfishing.” Try it 
if you live near a big lake or stream 
where there are blue, channel, or 
flathead catfish. In jugfishing you 
tie short lines with baited hooks to 
glass jugs or other types of floating 
objects, drop them 
over the side of your 
boat; and follow along. 
Since some states have 
regulations governing 
jugging, you'd better 
ask your conservation 
department for infor- 
mation. 

Many jugfishermen 
solder quart oilcans to- 
gether and fasten on 
rings for tying line. 
The large burned-out 
light bulbs from night ballparks are 
said to be good. Even wooden 
blocks are sometimes used. 


I prefer half-gallon or gallon jugs. 
They can be found at almost any 
drug store. Finger grips are excel- 
lent for carrying the jugs and for 
tying lines. I give my jugs two coats 
of white enamel so they will be 
easier to see in glaring sunlight and 
on moonlight nights. I also substi- 
tute corks for metal caps on jugs. 
Corks swell and keep out seepage. 
They are handy as hookholders. 

Nylon line or leader material 
testing 50 pounds or more is best 
for jugfishing. A lunging “whisker- 
puss” can snap weak cord. I usually 
cut my line in lengths of 3% to 4% 
feet. Longer lengths can be used, 
but deep-dragging hooks may snag 
roots or rocks in shallow water. 
When they are feeding heavily, cat- 
fish will often be found near the 
water surface. 

About 6 inches above each hook 
I attach a heavy lead sinker. A No. 
2hook is probably the smallest size 
you should use. Number 6/0 may 
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be best in waters with monster cat- 
fish. Short-shanked hooks are more 
popular than long-shanked ones. I 
have had good results with hooks 
having shanks fashioned in a semi- 
circle. A small gaff comes in handy. 


Every catfisherman has his pet 
bait, ranging from chunks of white 
soap to cut pieces of fish and oil of 
anise. I’ve tried chicken blood, liver, 
live minnows, and dough balls with 
strong cheese “seasoning.” Among 
my favorite baits are chicken en- 
trails, aged for about 
three days in a con- 
tainer where the flies 
can’t infest them with 
maggots, and big 
earthworms. You 
might try two or three 
natural baits to deter- 
mine the best choice 
of catfish in your lo- 
cality. When using 
any kind of bait, be 
sure to be liberal with 
it. I like my bait for a 
hook to be about the size of a golf 
ball or slightly larger. 

April, May, and June are excel- 
lent months for jugfishing, espe- 
cially when the water is slightly 
muddy. Cloudy, overcast days are 
best. On lakes where I don’t have 
to fight a current, I start jugging at 
dusk and take up my jugline after 
sunup the following morning. Every 
hour and a half I check my jugs and 
put on fresh bait. Water action will 
wash chicken offal white and drown 
earthworms. And some of the hooks 
may have been cleaned by small fish. 


On a stream with fairly rapid cur- 
rent you had better stick to day- 
time jugging, else you'll lose a num- 
ber of jugs. A sound boat and an 
outboard motor. are “musts.” Skill 
is needed to maneuver a boat in fast 
currents, especially when you're run- 
ning down a fish. Carry a life pre- 
server for every person in the boat! 

If the cats are running, you'll have 
your hands full with a dozen or so 
jugs. One successful trip will prob- 
ably convince you that you have 
been missing a lot of sport. 
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+x FARM TRACTOR TIRES 
UNCONDITIONALLY 
GUARANTEED! * 


<< 2 FULL YEARS! 


<< NO LIMIT ON MILEAGE! 


* Unserviceable tire will be replaced by 
comparable new tire with full credit 
for period of guarantee not realized. 







Armstrong Truck and Tractor Tires more rugged 
... the Record proves it! 








@ Armstrong mud-biting tractor tires un- 
conditionally guaranteed for two full years! 


@ Insist on Armstrong truck tires for low 
initial costs, low service cost, longer wear. 


World’s only passenger tire with this protection! 
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ARMSTRONG RUBBER COMPANY, West Haven 16, Conn., Norwalk, Conn., Natchez, Miss., Des Moines, 
lowa, 601 Second St., San Francisco, Calif. Export Division: 20 East 50th St., New York 22, N. Y. 
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*WEARMITES are “en- 
gine termites”—the Grit, 
Dirt and Tarry Sludge 
that multiply in dirty oil 
and combine to destroy 
farm tractor, truck, car 
and stationary engines. 





What you can’t see in your motor oil 
CAN hurt your tractor engine. A 
WIX HEVI-DUTY Cartridge in your 
oil filter traps the Grit, Dirt and Tarry 
Sludge your oil picks up and elimi- 
nates these “engine termites” that eat 
holes in your pocketbook with costly 
repair bills. WIX means continuously 
clean oil...safer lubrication...Jonger 
engine life. 





TRADEMARK 


ENGINEERE 


WIX HEVI-DUTY Cartridges far ex- 
ceed engine manufacturers’ specifica- 
tions and are specifically designed for 
individual engine requirements. They 
remove more contaminants yet fully 
protect the detergency of today’s hea- 
vy duty oils. Demand WIX and get 
the utmost in oil filtration. eh 
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WIX CORPORATION 


GASTONIA, N. C. 
IN CANADA: WIX ACCESSORIES CORP. LTD., TORONTO 





Rats Are Everybodys Enemies 


How much food do you suppose is going to the rats in 
this country? As much as 200,000 farmers can produce, 
is the latest estimate. Perhaps your community would 
like to put its share of this contribution to better use. 


By DAVE 


BATEMAN 





1 RAT eats 25 pounds of food per year; 

in terms of corn, that’s V2 bushel. 
Here’s what it costs to keep 
one rat on your premises for 
one year. How many can 
you afford at this price? 


ATS never take a vaca- 

tion. They will raise 
six litters a year ranging 
from 6 to 22 in a litter. 
Ignoring the death rate, 
progeny from one pair of 
rats will exceed 350,000 
in just three years. 

Government biologists estimate 
there are as many rats as people in 
the United States—about 160 mil- 
lion. Because they are so numerous 
and destructive, estimates show 
that it takes 200,000 farmers to 
produce the food they destroy. 
What is even worse, this pest 
spreads all kinds of diseases—such 
as bubonic plague. 

If you see an occasional rat 
around your place, you probably 
have 100 or more. It takes 100 
pounds of food a year to keep a rat 
happy. He'll eat 25 pounds and 
destroy the rest. So you're paying 
a $5 board bill every year for each 
member of your ever-increasing rat 
family. Multiply your losses by the 
population of this country, and 
youll get a figure that would buy 
enough food to feed 10 million peo- 
ple every year. 


If you really want to get rid of 
rats, make it a community pro- 
gram. You may not have been kill- 
ing as many rats as you thought; 
they probably just migrated to your 
neighbor's farm. Stack some lum- 
ber on the ground, drop a few ears 
of corn, and before long your prob- 
lem is as bad as ever. 


Don’t buy a lot of poison and 
expect miraculous results from it 
alone. The place to start is with 
a good clean-up campaign to make 
the place unattractive to rats. Any 
lumber, old machinery, junk, gar- 
bage, piles of stone, fence posts, 
woven wire, or other materials on 
the ground are an invitation to rats 
to make themselves at home. 

Bury, burn, sell, or pile on racks 
off ground all lumber and other ma- 
terials where rats hide. Keep weeds 


TOTAL loss per rat per year—100 pounds. 


1 RAT contaminates 75 pounds 
of food per year. 


mowed around buildings where 
grain, livestock feed, and human 
food are stored or processed. Your 
community store is a good hang-out 
for rats. Enclosed loading docks 
are ideal for them, because both 
food and shelter are available. 


In the average garbage dump, 
rats find plenty of food. Here is 
the ideal place for the rat popula- 
tion to build up and spill over into 
adjoining farmsteads. Rats are so 
plentiful at the garbage dump in 
one city of my acquaintance that 
the city sportsmen do their target 
practice there. A hundred rats on 
one of the nightly sessions is not 
at all unusual. 


Every farm home has a garbage 
and refuse problem. Everything 
from cans to ashes is thrown in a 
pile. Sometimes the rats that get 
into your home come from this 
source of infestation. 


Community use of the sanitary 
land fill is the simplest and cheap- 
est way to get rid of the nuisance 
of open dumps and the menace 
of rats. Harold Gunderson, exten- 
sion entomologist, Iowa State Col- 
lege, suggests that a trench be dug 
and garbage and refuse dumped in, 
compacted with heavy machinery, 
and covered with 2 feet of packed 
earth. Rats and flies can no longer 
live in the dump to infest neighbor- 
ing farms and town houses. 

For the farm home, a trench 8 to 
4 feet wide and as deep, dug some- 
where not too: far from the house, 
is ideal. Cans and other nonburn- 
able refuse can be dumped in, com- 
pacted, and covered periodically. 


Your community has still another 
























Be Sure All Seed Is 
Treated With Du Pont 


® 
Ceresan 


SEED DISINFECTANT 


PREVENTS SEED DECAY that attacks un- 
treated seed before it can germinate. 
““Ceresan’”’ kills these organisms so the 
seed has a better chance even in cold, wet 
weather. This means less replanting. 


STOPS SORE SHIN. Protects seedling 
plants from damage at ground level. 
“‘Ceresan”’ destroys these organisms 90 
more sprouts can keep growing. 


REDUCES ANGULAR LEAF SPOT. “Cere- 
san’’ controls seed-borne leaf spot and 
thereby removes this source of wind- 
borne infection. 


CUTS DOWN ANTHRACNOSE BOLL ROT. 
“‘Ceresan’”’ kills the spores on the seed 
and thereby cuts down that source of 
infection. 

So be sure . . . plant only clean seed, 
treated with Du Pont ‘‘Ceresan.’’ Plants 
will start faster, grow stronger and pro- 
duce more cotton. 

With all chemicals always follow directions for applica 


tion. Where warning statements on use of product are 
given, read them carefully. 
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Ceresan 


Seed Disinfectant and Protectant 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
«++ THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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job. That’s ratproofing. Usually this 
is limited to buildings where food, 
human or livestock, is stored, proc- 
essed, or sold. Remember, rats 
won't stay around if they can’t find 
food and shelter. 

Any state extension service can 
give you ideas on how to ratproof 
your buildings. Generally, a build- 
ing is difficult for rats to enter if it 
has a good foundation with smooth 
walls rising 2 feet above the ground. 
The addition of a 2-foot strip of 
y. or %-inch mesh wire hardware 
cloth, topped with an 8-inch strip 
of smooth metal clear around the 
building, adds protection. 


Youll want to flash doors and 
door frames with metal that rats 
can't chew through. Certainly you 
will want self-closing devices on all 
doors. An open door can- 
cels all the ratproofing you 
may have done. 

Most poisons that have 
been used in the past have 
made the rat acutely ill a 
short time after he ate the 
bait. If he recovered, he 
was more cautious, and de- 
veloped a bait-shyness. It 
was necessary to use such 
schemes as prebaiting 
with unpoisoned bait to 
jure the rats back to feed- 
ing stations. Old-time baits 
were expensive and time- 
consuming. 

We'd still be making 
slow progress if it had not 
been for the work of Dr. Karl Paul 
Link of the University of Wiscon- 
sin. Several years ago he cooked 
up a curious chemical poison called 
Warfarin, which is doing a most 
excellent job of sealing the ro- 
dent’s doom. 


Now that we have a plentiful 
supply of this poison, rat killing is 
much easier. It keeps the blood 
from coagulating and is cumulative 
in the rat’s body. Though it is slow- 
acting, rat? do not develop bait- 
shyness, and will return to the 
poisoned feed night after night, 
even though visibly affected. 


As long as the bait is kept dry, 
it can be exposed in permanent bait 
stations, winter and summer. With 
good cleaning up and ratproofing, 
the poison will be the only food 
easily accessible to the rats. 


There is not enough poison in a 
single feeding of Warfarin to kill 
any animal, if directions are fol- 
lowed. Some animals, particularly 
poultry, appear resistant to War- 
farin poisoning. 


If an animal does get too much, 
however, it may bleed from any of 
the natural openings, tend to bruise 
easily, and have blood blisters un- 
der the skin. Prompt administration 


of vitamin K, blood transfusions, 
and a rich diet of blood-building 
foods will save the animal in most 
cases, 


Warfarin, as you generally buy 
it, is in concentrated form. A %- 
pound can is mixed with 9% pounds 
of finely ground cornmeal, or an 
equal amount of rolled oats, or with 
4% pounds of each bait material: 
Rats seem to like cornmeal, while 
mice prefer rolled oats. So for both 
rats and mice, a mixture seems best. 

Ten pounds of bait will kill 100 
to 200 rats, the average farm popu- 
lation. Using the usual precau- 
tions in handling poisons, bait can 
be mixed by hand, with a paddle, 
or with a mixer if large quantities 
are involved. Be sure to store bait 
in a marked bag in a dry place 


A simple way to rig up a bait station. 


well away from livestock and hu- 
man food. 

Bait stations are easily made from 
fruit boxes or from thin metal. 
They should be kept filled with 
poisoned bait where rats are likely 
to find it. If bait stations are out 
of doors, they must be waterproof. 


Once you start baiting a station, 
you must keep it filled with clean, 
dry, unmolded bait. A rat that has 
eaten a few times at a station may 
recover quickly if the bait is 
cleaned up. Inspect stations daily 
for the first 10 days, every other 
day for the next 10 days, and once 
a week thereafter. 

You probably will see some sick 
rats after about three days of bait- 
ing, but dead rats won’t show up 
for seven or eight days. You may 
find some dead rats in the bait sta- 
tion—they continue active right up 
to death. Not more than 5 to 10 
per cent of all rats killed will be 
recovered, however. 


The U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service predicts that with War- 
farin, the nation’s annual loss to 
rats can be cut down three-fourths. 
Some have predicted complete ex- 
termination, and it is certain that 
we now have the tool to control 
the rat. Let’s use it. 


THE COTTON GIN was patented March 14, 1794 by Eli Whitney. 
It was while Whitney was a teacher in Georgia that he became in- 
terested in a device to separate cotton from the seed. In the year 
the first patent was taken out on the cotton gin the total crop for 
the South was but ten thousand bales. In less than 50 years it had 
jumped to almost one and a half million bales. 

















CASTING AROUND FOR VALUE? Here’s a scale-tipping prize for you 


value-buyers — Hanes Givvies Shorts at the minnow-size prices of $1 and $1.25. 
The unique seat is seamless and extra full, for smooth comfort where wear is 
heaviest. The Sanforized broadcloth is bias-cut...to g-i-v-e while you walk, bend, 
or stretch. The full-cut Hanesknit undershirt resists shrinkage and is a whale of a value, 


too, at 75c to 95c; boys’ 49c to 59c. To get more than you bargained for 


in underwear, sportswear, sleepwear, be sure 


THE NAME’S 


P. H. Hanes Knitting Co., Winston-Salem 1, N. C. 
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that replaced the bucket brigade! 











Important advancement in American 
fire-fighting equipment (early 1800s) 
was the addition of a suction hose which 
was dropped into a cistern, pond or 
stream. This eliminated the tedi 

bucket brigade system of supplying 
water for the pumps—a pail at a time. 





AC FUEL PUMPS = 
America’s First and Finest 


Pumps of many kinds have played vital roles in America’s progress—but 
none has been more important to owners of cars, trucks and tractors than 
the automotive fuel pump, developed 26 years ago by AC. 

The AC Fuel Pump has made modern engine performance possible. It 
supplies exactly the right amount of gasoline to the carburetor—at all 
times and under all operating conditions. 

Many owners replace their fuel pumps after several years of service—to 
avoid the possibility of an annoying breakdown on the road when service 
4 is difficult to get. And most of them replace with a new AC—the Fuel 
Pump used on more’than 40,000,000 vehicles daily. 











Equipment on 
9 out of 10 cars 
on the road 


AC SPARK PLUG DIVISION GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


















Conerete slab for equipment adjusting. Note fuel tanks 
where servicing can be done while equipment is adjusted. 


Good Farming on Concrete 


O you still have that aggravat- 

ing job of getting your tractor 
planter or cultivator to run right? 
A one-row outfit is hard to get to 
run like the old horse-drawn equip- 
ment. A two-row outfit is doubly 
hard to get to run right. Then a 
four-row rig is no easier. 

If you have this problem, you 
may be interested in how Price Mc- 
Lemore of Montgomery County, 
Ala., solved it. A few years ago he 
was using four-row tractor equip- 
ment. He always had trouble get- 
ting implements properly adjusted 
to do a good job. To adjust them in 
the field on uneven ground was 
next to impossible. It was time- 
consuming and nerve-racking. An 
hour lost with a man and equip- 
ment is expensive. 

He decided it would pay him to 
make an implement-adjusting place. 
So he poured a slab of concrete 
next to his fuel tanks so tools could 
be adjusted while being serviced. 

The area was excavated about 4 
to 5 inches deep and concrete 
poured level with the ground. It 
was made level and big enough to 
accommodate four-row equipment. 
Both rows and middles were laid 
off accurately by painting lines, one 
color for rows, and another for mid- 
dles. With this arrangement, Mr. 
McLemore said he had little trouble 
getting his four-row equipment 
ready for the field. It is a very easy 
matter to get plows set the same 


distance apart and same depth. 

Mr. McLemore is converting to 
livestock and sod farming now. He 
said, “When we were still in the 
cotton business, we found our im- 
plement-adjusting slab a very im- 
portant part of our equipment. 
There were times when a plow hit 
a snag or something in the field 
and was pulled out of line. We just 
picked up and came in to make ad- 
justments. Often we set up equip- 
ment here and had to make very 
little, if any, change when we got 
to the field.” 

Of course, if you have a level 
concrete floor or slab you can get to 
with your tractor equipment, all 
you need is to mark off your rows 
and you've got it. 


If you don’t already have a place 
and want to make one, foll6éw these 
easy directions: 

1. Locate in a convenient place. 
Floor your tool shed, then you can 
get double use from it. 

2. Make strong enough to hold 
any implement you will have. Make 
4 inches thick and use a good, 
strong concrete mix. A mixture of 
1 part cement to 2% parts clean 
sand and 3 parts gravel will be 
good. Do not use more than 5 gal- 
lons of water for each sack of ce- 
ment used. 


3. Make level and locate rows 
and middle by painting lines spaced 
at your standard row width. 


A New Butterfat Test 


NEW method to determine 
butterfat content of milk with- 
out use of sulfuric acid has been 
announced by the Bureau of Dairy 
Industry, Washington, D.C. Equip- 
ment used is the same as that in 
the Babcock test. A detergent is 
used instead of acid. 
Fat column is clearer with the 
new method, making easier and 


more accurate reading. Replacing 
sulfuric acid with a detergent cuts 
out danger of burns. Test bottles 
are easier to clean. Time and cost 
of running the new test are no 
greater than with the Babcock. 
The new method is not being of- 
fered to the industry yet, reports 
the bureau. More. laboratory @ 
field trial runs will be made first. 


. 
















De Laval Combine Milkers, installed either in the dairy barn 
along the stanchions or in a separate milking room, provide 
completely mechanized milking. 

They milk fast and clean, offering all the advantages of 
De Laval’s famous De Laval Magnetic “Better Milking.” The 
milk is conveyed by vacuum through sanitary glass or stain- 
less steel pipe directly to milk cans or refrigerated farm tank. 
On the way, it is automatically filtered and each cow’s milk 


De lavale , 





THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. —. 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y. 
427 Randolph Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 
61 Beale Street, San Francisco 5, California 


ANIZED-ALL Tit WA 


AVAL GUMBINE MILK 
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‘mochanized... 


PIPELINE MILKING 


Just attach the teat cups of the De Laval Combine 
Milker to the cow—the milker does the rest of the job 
of carrying, pouring, straining and, if desired, weigh: 
ing each cow’s milk. When milking is finished, your 
milk is already in the 40-qt. cans or farm tank., 


mechanized... 


“IN-PLACE”’ CLEANING 


When milking is finished you can stand in your milk 
house and quickly and thoroughly wash and sterilize 
the De Laval Combine “in-place,” for this job, too, is 
now completely mechanized. 





can be individually weighed, if desired, for recording. 

After milking, the entire system can be quickly and thor- 
oughly washed and sterilized “in-place” from the milking 
room! No more time-consuming “wash-up,” thanks to De Laval 
engineering which has now completely mechanized this part 
of the job, too! 

For pleasanter, more profitable one-man dairy operation, 
see your local De Laval Dealer or mail coupon today. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY, DEPT.18-R 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Please send me interesting new printed matter on De Laval Combine Milkers 





(Indicate type of installation you prefer) 





Town R. F.D. State 
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We Like Doing Business 
With Farm Families 


The men and women of A&P have been doing business with 
the nation’s farm families for a long time. 


Farm families have been among our best customers. They 
have learned that the values offered by their local A&P 
help them to eat better and save money. 


We have been one of the farmer’s best customers, too. We 
buy meat, poultry, eggs, dairy products, fruits and vege- 
tables from all sections of the country for distribution 
through our stores. 


We have worked closely with our farm suppliers to better 
serve our mutual boss—the American housewife who de- 
cides what she will buy, and how much she will pay for it. 
In our relations with American agriculture, both as sup- 
pliers and customers, we have been guided by four basic 
policies: : 


1. We are in the market every week of the year buy- 
ing fine quality foods to satisfy the day-to-day 
needs of our customers. 


2. We move food as quickly and efficiently as possi- 
ble to our retail outlets in order to reduce waste 
and spoilage, preserve quality and eliminate un- 
necessary handling costs. 


3. We promote the sale of these farm fresh foods 
through honest advertising and fair merchandis- 
ing practices. 


4. We keep our profit rate at the lowest practical 
figure ... last year less than 1¢ on each dollar of 
sales . . . in order to narrow the spread between 
farm and retail prices. 


These policies have helped our suppliers earn a larger 
share of the consumer’s dollar; have helped build sound 
and expanding markets for farm products; and have helped 
boost the farmers’ income. 


And these same policies of efficient, low-cost distribution 
have given millions of American families more good food 
for their money. 


Because these policies have been good for our customers 
and our suppliers, they have been good for us, too. They 
have made people want to sell to us and buy from us. 


We have enjoyed our friendly relations with America’s 
farm families, and we hope to keep on doing business with 
you, to our mutual advantage, for many years to come. 


























The March of Machinery 
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TWO NEW SIDEDRESSERS that are side-mounted tractor 
models are being built by the Ezee Flow Corp. Additional 
spouts and tubes: can be added in working with narrow rows 
for a total of 8 for the two-row model and 12 for the four-row 
model. Exact spreading is governed by an easily-seen, easily- 
set quantity dial adjustable 5 to 200 pounds per tube per acre. 
Large hoppers (500 pounds capacity for two-row model and 
700 pounds for four-row model) are only 50 inches from 
ground for easy filling and full-ahead vision. For more details 
write Ezee Flow Corp., 10 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 


NEW HOLLAND'S MODEL 66 automatic twine-tying, 

pick-up baler is built particularly for farmers with small- 
er acreages. Capacity up to seven tons an hour, six bales 
a minute. Bales are 14 inches by 18 inches, and length 
is adjustable to 30 inches, 36 inches, and 42 inches. 
Baler features a precompression action said to result in 
higher capacity, firmer bales and gentler hay handling. 
Write to New Holland Machine Co., New Holland, Pa, 


ee 
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THE NEW DEARBORN HAY BALER will produce three to eight bales 
per minute and has a capacity of up to 10 tons of hay per hour. This 
capacity provides farmers with fast, efficient, one-man baling. Bales 
measure 16 inches by 18 inches in either 36- or 42-inch lengths. Bale 
weight can be adjusted between 50 and 100 pounds. A 25 hp. engine 
provides ample power for baling under varied conditions. With this 
engine, stacked hay can be baled as efficiently as windrowed hay. For 
more details write to the Dearborn Motors Corp., Birmingham, Mich. 
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N a period of rising feed and labor costs and lower 
market prices, livestock profits fall below normal, The 
problem is to build better profits through better feed 
conversion . .. thriftier use of feed . . . shorter weaning 
to market periods, 

Many farmers are finding the answer in Morton’s Free 
Choice Trace Mineralized Salt. They find this combina- 
tion of salt — sodium and chlorine — and the trace min- 
erals — iron, copper, cobalt, manganese, iodine and zinc 
— make healthier, bigger producers of their livestock. 
They cost less to feed, finish and fatten because they con- 
vert a greater percentage of proteins, fats and carbohy- 
drates into meat, milk and wool, In addition, livestock 
fed Morton’s Trace Mineralized Salt produce healthier, 
more vigorous young . . . reduce breeding failure . . . 
are more profitable, 

It costs only a few cents more per animal per year to 

ive livestock the benefits of Morton’s Free Choice Trace 
ineralized Salt. Your dealer has Morton’s Trace Miner- 
alized Salt in stock. Ask for it by name—feed it free choice. 


1 — CHLORINE (from salt) is the active ingredient of hydrochloric acid 
needed to break the hard shell of protein cells and put them into digestible 
form. Hydrochloric acid also makes iron more assimilable. 


2 — SODIUM (from salt) needed for bile to help digest fats and carbo- 
hydrates. Controls internal or osmotic body pressures that move nutrients 
from cell to cell. Sodium also helps in toning up the heart muscle. 


3 — IRON. Needed to make the red blood cells in the bone marrow that 
carry oxygen to all body cells so that nutrients can be utilized. Iron is also 
seeded by a healthy, active liver. Also needed by certain enzymes. 


4 — COPPER. Works with iron in the formation of hemoglobin or red 
blood cells in the bone marrow. Lack of copper can cause breeding failures. 
Copper is also a part of important enzyme systems. 


5 — COBALT. Stimulates the bone marrow where blood is made. Cobalt 
also promotes healthy intestinal flora which stimulates the assimilation of 
feed. Cobalt is an important part of the Vitamin Bi2. 


6 — MANGANESE. Needed for reproduction, big milk flow. Manganese 
works with calcium for sound bone growth. Like cobalt, it also sets up a 
healthy intestinal condition for better feed assimilation. 


7 — IODINE. Required for thyroxine in the thyroid gland which controls 
all bodily activities — growth, —, reproduction, feed assimilation. 
Thyroxine prevents goiter or big neck, hairlessness in pigs. 


8 — ZINC. Needed by various body organs, principally the kidneys, liver, 
oie, brain, and sex organs, The pancreas is very rich in zinc, indicating 
at it plays an important role in the digestion and use of carbohydrates. 


9 — TRACE MINERALS, individually and in combination, activate im- 
portant enzyme, vitamin, hormone functions — the basic life processes that 
convert feed nutrients into growth, repair, reproduction, 





FREE . . . Write for 
free, profit-makin 
booklet on Salt an 
Trace Minerals and 
attractive, four-color 
folder which shows 
where and how each 
of the 17 minerals or 
elements functions. 
Mailed free and post- 

aid. Morton Salt Co., 

; Box 781, Chi- 
cago 90, Illinois. 





‘ates Why monrow’ TRACE MINERALIZED SALT 
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“Come and see 
her, Tom. Once 
you’ve touched 
her you’ll be as 
happy as I am.” 





Mary's plan was daring. But it was ingenious, 
too. She might lose her baby . . . but not without 
exerting the cunning that is woman’s ally in 
every crisis. You'll never forget this 

remarkable story by the author of The Gown of 
Glory, one of America’s best-selling novels in 1952, 


By AGNES SLIGH TURNBULL 
ly Illustrated by ARTHUR SARNOFF 


per table in the big farm kitchen. It had 

been such an improvement—enlarging the 
pantry and putting the coal range and the sink 
there. Now with new curtains at the windows and 
her best damask tablecloth on the table, this looked 
like a real dining room. 

She worked happily. The springtime always sent 
pleasant tremors through her. Besides, there were 
guests for supper, and she liked company. Helen, 
her sister-in-law, and her three children had com 
out from the city for a day’s visit. Helen was at the 
barn now with Tom, and the children were prob 
ably there, too, hunting the eggs or jumping in 
the haymow. 

Suddenly she stopped, standing rooted to the 
spot. From the back yard came the approaching 
sound of clear voices raised in song. In high, piew 
ingly sweet treble the words came to her: 


Me McINTOSH smiled as she set the sup. 


“The farmer takes a wife! 
Heigh-oh the derry-oh, 
The farmer takes a wife! 
The wife takes a child, 
The wife takes a child, 
Heigh-oh the derry-oh---!” 

She went quickly back into the pantry, but the 
refrain followed her: 

“The wife takes a child!” 

As she poured cream into a pitcher and cut the 
pies she had baked that morning, her eyes were 
dark with a secret pain. She reviewed the years of 
her marriage as though she were an outsider. All the 
unfavorable predictions which she knew had been 
made at the time they had taken over the old Mclh- 
tosh place had not come true. The mortgage hadnot 
swallowed up the farm. Tom, fresh from agricul 
tural college, had proved his new theories worked. 
Slowly but surely he paid off the indebtedness. 

She herself had not been a failure as a farmer’ 
wife, even though she had been reared in town 
She soon learned to bake and churn and milk a cow 
with the best of them. Her chickens and turkeys 
thrived when many more experienced neighbors 
were bewailing their losses. The old house had been 
repaired and under her supervision, room by room 
had taken on comfort. In short, she and Tom had 
been signally blessed—blessed in all but one respect. 

For the first years she had never thought of de- 
spairing. In good time a baby would come to them, 
and then life would be complete. At 25, she had 
been confident, at 27 still hopeful, at 50 wistful; 
but now at 35, a fear like a knife kept recurring to 
pierce her heart. 

She saw Tom and Helen coming in along the 
walk, with the children running to meet them. 
Tom’s head was thrown back and his laughter rang 
out above the young voices. She (Turn next page) 
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all 4 diseases... 
eave chicks! 


SULMET 


Sodium Sulfamethazine 


POULTRY DRINKING WATER 


SOLUTION 12.5% 












PULLORUM 
DISEASE 
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Be prompt when disease strikes! Use SULMET Solution — the easy, 
low-cost, highly effective way to treat the 4 major poultry diseases. 


Just add the recommended amount of SULMET to the drinking 
water. Birds off feed usually drink readily, each bird gets proper 
medication, and fast-acting SULMET goes to work to check infec- 
tion. To control the incidence of pullorum in chicks give SULMET 
in the drinking water continuously for the first 3 to 5 days after 
hatching. You can obtain SULMET from your druggist, feed dealer 
or veterinarian. 

MEGASUL* Nitrophenide. For the prevention of coccidiosis out- 
breaks, buy well-balanced feeds that contain this proved anticoccidial 
...and feed them continuously from the day your chicks are hatched! 
MEGASUL reduces, or eliminates entirely, costly death and stunt- 
ing losses from coccidiosis. 

AUREOMYCIN. Keep this great antibiotic constantly in use! Fed in 
manufactured feeds to poultry, aureomycin serves a triple purpose: 
it stimulates faster growth, promotes vigor and well-being. 


Write for free literature. *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION 


30 Rockefeller Plaza amenscan Cyanamid company New York 20, N.Y. 
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PHILCO MODEL 839, with double oven 


Another great First from 


THE COLOR OF YOUR CHOICE 
in the world’s finest electric range 








E™| PHILCO 







CHOOSE FROM you from Philco. . 


| THESE 
| SMART COLORS! 
Red 
Key Largo 
Platinum 
Yellow 


built-in Jiffy Griddle 


~e 





BUILT-IN JIFFY GRIDDLE—for 
bacon, eggs, hamburgers, pan- 
cakes, etc. Gives cooking area 
of 2 extra surface units ! High, 
Low speeds. Only Philco has it! 





BROIL-UNDER-GLASS—lets you 
broil without smoke! Oven 
glass shields coils from sizzling 
grease. Flavor improves, less 
shrinkage. Only Philco has it! 


"Prices subject to change without notice. 





Think of it! Your choice of gay, exciting decorator 
colors—in the control panel of your new 1953 
Philco Electric Range! It’s another big “‘first’’ for 
. and only Philco has it! And only 
Philco gives you sensational Broil-under-Glass . . . 


amazing automatic 


Quickset Timer... and Even-Heat Banquet Oven. 
See these exclusive features and the thrilling colors 
on the new 1953 Philco ranges at your Philco 
Dealer's now! 12 models— $169.95 to $449.95.* 


Only the 1953 PHILCO Electric Range 
gives you all these advances! 





AMAZING QUICKSET TIMER— 
Set one knob for cooking 
time; set other for time you 
want food done—cooking is 
automatic! Only Philco has it! 





The Wife Takes a Child 


loved the sound. He didn’t laugh 
as often now as when they were 
first married neither did she. This 
was natural, perhaps, and yet... 
was it because they missed some- 
thing infinitely precious, something 
denied them so far? 


_ THERE was the clatter of 
shoes on the high back steps and 
then the burst of voices in the 
kitchen. . 

“Well, Mary, here we are!” Tom 
was saying. “These young ruffians 
have just about taken over the 
place. What would you do if you 
had a gang like this around the 
place all the time?” 

“I'd love it. You know I would. 
Everything’s ready now as soon as 
you all wash up. Helen, take the 
children up to the 
bathroom.” 

She still said 
the word self- 
consciously! The 
bathroom was 
Tom’s latest gift 
to her. A dream 
of years, now a 
reality. She was 
proud when Hel- 
en was here that 
she could say, 
“Just run on up 
to the bathroom 
to wash up.” 

Supper was deliciously noisy. 
Tommy shouted too loud about his 
ride on Prince and had to be 
hushed down; Janey upset her milk 
and wept and had to be comforted; 
and little Sue kept slipping down 
so often from her built-up pinnacle 
of cushions on the big dictionary 
that Uncle Tom had to move her 
up close to him where he could 
watch her. 

“Such bedlam,” Helen laughed. 
“You'll be glad to be rid of us. But 
it's been grand being here. When 
are you coming to see us, Mary? 
Isn't she thin, Tom? You mustn't 
let her work too hard.” 

“Oh, Mary’s fit as a fiddle. She’s 
never sick. I’m the delicate one in 
this family!” He slapped his broad 
chest and the children screamed 
with delight. 

Mary, watching him, thought 
she had never seen him look so 
handsome. He might have sat for a 
sculptor as “The Young Pioneer.” 
There was the tall, lean strength; 
the powerful muscles; the clear, 
far-looking eyes under the brown 
hair; the chiseled nose; the wide, 
firm mouth; the chin like a rock. 
Mary sighed involuntarily. That 
chin was the only feature she would 
have remolded if she could—for it 
represented a will so indomitable 
that once or twice she had felt 
broken against it. 


THERE was the flurry of get- 
ting the children ready to go, the 
wild hunt for Tommy’s rubbers and 
little Sue’s hat. At the end Mary ran 
madly down the lane after the car 
with the box of “cooky men” Janey 
had forgotten. Then she stood by 
the fence, watching the waving 





“Boy, if you think you're tired 
of eating chicken .. .” 


hands from the car windows until 
they were lost to sight around the 
curve of the cottonfield. 

When Tom got back from the 
station Mary had finished washing 
the dishes and was sitting Waiting 
for him. Her cheeks were flushed 
red, but her hands felt icy cold, 

“Gosh, you look pretty tonight! 
Got rouge on, or something?” 

“Tom,” she began nervously 
“T’ve got to talk to you.” 

“What's on your mind now? | 
thought when we got the bathroom 
in you said every wish of your heart 
was gratified. What’s the hey 
wish?” He spoke teasingly, his loye 
for her in his eyes. 

“Not every wish, Tom. Not the 
biggest wish of all. I— I want q 
baby.” 

Tom’s eyes fell, 
A strange look 
came upon his 
face as he spoke: 

“Well, don’t 
you suppose I do, 
too? But, after all, 
that’s in the hands 
of providence.” 


“But we have 
been married 19 
years. It may... 
it just may never 
happen at all, 
And I wanta 
baby before I’m any older. Tom, | 
want to...” 

Even as she hesitated Tom’s head 
was flung up, his eyes suddenly 
turned cold as winter ice. 

“I want to adopt one,” she whis- 
pered, timidly. 

“You remember when we talked 
about this before?” he asked. 

“We didn’t really talk about it. I 
just barely mentioned it and you 
wouldn’t even discuss it. Now, | 
want to...” 

“And I won't discuss it now. I 
told you then I never wanted the 
matter brought up again.” 

“But why, Tom? Why?” 

“If the Lord wanted us to have 
children, He’d send them to us. 
That’s why. Now I want to hear 
no more of it.” 

“But, Tom, listen, please. This 
means so terribly much to me. 
Her face was white now. She chose 
the words carefully. “If you wont 
talk this over with me now, Im 
afraid I can never forgive you!” 





ye 


mex 





IT was then that the chin she 
feared became hard granite. 

“And if you ever speak of it 
again, I'll never forgive you. So, 
take your choice.” 

Neither of them uttered another 
word that night. Tom read the 
paper, locked the doors, and went 
to bed. Mary put out the light, 
stood a long time in the darkness 
with the hot tears on her cheeks, 
then slowly followed him. 

The next morning she spoke 
cheerfully to Tom. He looked at 
her with a sort of wondering relief. 
His own eyes looked bloodshot as 
though he, too, might have known 

(Turn next page) 
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you'll get more for your winter-weary battery NOW 
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SPRING BATTERY 


ROUND-UP 
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Pine day of the year your Willard Dealer offers an outstanding 

battery value. But during March and April he’s going to make 

it even more attractive to buy a Willard. For 60 days he will give 

you an extra liberal allowance for your old battery regardless of its make, 
age or condition, when you trade it for a factory-fresh, quick-starting 
Willard. Don’t let a battery failure put you in a tough spot. 

See your Willard Dealer today—his extra March-April 

allowance makes it smarter to trade now than to take a chance: 


YOU PAY NO MORE FOR A WILLARD. for more than 50 years 
Willard has devoted its entire energy and skill to produce batteries of the finest quality. 
They have earned a world-wide reputation for quick starting—for long life. And yet a 


For the Name of Your Nearest Willard sells in the same price range as many ordinary batteries—and costs a lot less to own. 


Willard Dealer 
Call Western Union by Number YET WILLARD GIVES YOU... 


and ask f al Safety -Fill Construction provides complete Metalex Grids which provide 100% more 

C. CSI7O, 25 and positive protection against overfilling, the protection against overcharging, today’s 
Pr. cause of acid spray and dangerous corrosion. Number One Battery Killer. 

Up to 119% more starting power at zero Nationally Guaranteed Protection. 

than required by S.A.E. standards... This The written guarantee you get frown the 


means Willard gives you more power to fit your dealer who sells you a Willard Battery 
driving conditions. will be honored anywhere you drive. 


She will give you the name and 
address of your nearest Willard 
Dealer at no cost to you. Or, look | 
under “Batteries” in the Yellow 
Pages of your phone directory. 


FREE 


WILLARD PRICES START AT *16= 


the exact condition 
of each cell of your 
battery. See your 
Willard Dealer tomor- 
row; then, see him every 


Using the New Willard Battery Less an extra big trade-in allowance for your old battery 
month for this free... fast...accurate 
battery condition test. It can save 


Charge and Condition Tester, your 
Willard Dealer can show Will } 
the life of your battery and save you 

mira as geen ae" cae “SAFETY-FILL” BATTERIES 


you in just 5 minutes 
WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY « Cleveland « Los Angeles ¢ Dallas * Memphis ¢ Portland ¢ Allentown * Toronto 
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The Wife Takes a Child 
(Continued from page 76) 


some wakeful hours. His relief was 
patent in all he did. 

“Tll bring up the milk from the 
springhouse for you,” he said. And 
later, “Don’t work too hard today. 
You are maybe a bit on the thin 
side, like Helen said.” 

“I'm not going to work today. 
I’m going to be very frivolous for a 
farmer’s wife. I'm going to town, 
do a few errands, and maybe even 
go to a movie! I'll leave your lunch 
set out for you. O.K.?” 

“Sure,” Tom agreed. “I guess 
it'll do you good. We never get out 
much any more.” He looked at her 
in surprise, but seemed rather 
pleased than otherwise. “Wish I 
could go with you. Have a good 
time and... .” he hesitated, “get 
all the cobwebs blown out of your 
brain, won’t you?” 


HE gave her a longer kiss 
than usual and started for the fields. 
Mary watched him out of sight, her 
heart beating a tattoo in her breast. 
She loved him. Oh, how she loved 
him! But the resolution she had 
made to herself during the night 
was still firm. 

She hurried with her work, 
dressed carefully, set out Tom’s 
lunch. Then looking right and left 
to assure herself that he was no- 
where in sight, she went out to the 
car carrying a clothesbasket. 

All the way to town she set her 
teeth hard to keep them from chat- 
tering. There was only one chance 
in a million that the thing she had 
determined to do could be accom- 
plished that day. She must be pre- 
pared for disappointment, for de- 
lays, for all sorts of hope deferred. 
As to the eventual -conflict with 
Tom, she simply 
dared not think 
about that. 

She drove slow- 
ly to the residen- 
tial part of the 
town, stopping at 
last before a red 
brick mansion set 
on wide grounds. 
The woman who 
was mistress of it 
was an old friend 
of Mary’s mother. 
That was the rea- f sha 
son she’d been em- 
boldened to come. 

She rang the bell 
and waited, trem- 
bling. From the long veranda on 
the side came the sound of little 
children’s voices. Mrs. Matthews 
herself finally came to the door. At 
sight of Mary she beamed and then 
looked anxious. 


“NWWHY, Mary! I’m so glad to 
see you! But you're white as a 
sheet. Come in, child. Are you ill?” 

“No,” Mary laughed. “Just ex- 
cited and very nervous. I came to 
get a baby!” 

The older woman looked at her 
strangely. 

“Are you serious?” 

“Never more so.” 






“But I tell you I’m trespassing! 
Call the sheriff and get me 
down from here!” 


Mrs. Matthews led the way to 
her office and then spoke solemnly, 

“Mary McIntosh, you're a_ posi- 
tive answer to prayer! We have 
one young baby here—a girl. I’ve 
been holding over several appli- 
cants so far because I thought they 
weren't good enough for this child, 
But you and Tom! On that beauti- 
ful old farm. You're all just made 
for each other. Come and see her 
and Ill tell you all about her.” 

Over the crib Mary. did not 
speak. She touched the downy 
head and the tiny fingers, and then 
she couldn’t see for tears. 

“And I'll tell you,” Mrs. Mat- 
thews finished, “nobody else would 
get this baby unless they had refer- 
ences a mile long. But you! I know 
the mother you'll make. So I'll cut 
every inch of red tape. You can take 
her right with you if you want to,” 

When Mary drove out of town 
in the late afternoon the back of 
the car was filled with strange arti- 
cles, and on the seat beside her 
was the clothesbasket. Three times 
Mary drew off to the side of the 
road so she could look at what the 
basket contained. Each time she 
drove on again, her lips smiling 
tremulously, something like assur- 
ance creeping into her heart. Tom 
never could resist the baby once it 
was really there! Once he had 
touched it, held it in his arms. 


{T was nearly suppertime 
when she drove up the lane, but 
luckily there was no sign of Tom. 
She carried the clothesbasket in 
first, then the other articles. Fling- 
ing her hat on the nearest chair she 
began nervously to prepare the 
baby’s bottle, stopping every few 
minutes to peer at 
the baby who lay 
looking at the ceil- 
ing with wide, 
pansy-blue eyes. 
Her hands shook 
with excitement as 
she held the bottle 
at last to the baby’s 
lips and watched 
her contented little 
mouthings as she 
drank. 


Suddenly there 
was a familiar 
‘ whistle along the 
garden walk, and 
Tom’s feet on the 
back steps! She 
turned quickly to face him, her 
back to the basket. 
“Hello,” he said grinning. “How's 
the gadabout? Have a good time?” 
Something in Mary’s face made 
him pause, and then from behind 
her came a tiny wail from the baby 
whose supper had been interrupted. 


Tom’s face froze. Mary began, 
her voice unsteady, all the longing 
of her heart pleading in it: “Tom, 
I had to. Wait till you see her! It’s 
a little girl. A wonderful, perfect 
little baby. I went to talk to Mrs. 
Matthews today —you know who 
she is—just hoping, neyer really 
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expecting, there would be one there. 
today. But there was—it was like 
an answer to prayer, Mrs. Mat- 
thews said—and [Im sure I've 
prayed enough and .. .” 

She stopped for breath. Tom’s 
face had not changed. 

“Come and see her, Tom. Once 
youve touched her you'll be as 
happy as I am. Tom, dear, please 
don’t look that way. You frighten 
me. Tom, please .°. .” 

Tom walked to the pantry, 
washed his hands and sat down at 
the table. 

“Is there any possibility of sup- 
per?” he said in a tone of ice. 

“Of course. It’s all ready to. heat 
up. It won't take a minute. Tom, 
just come and look at her!” 

Tom’s eyes stared straight ahead 
of him. 

“Oh, Tom, say something! You 
can’t be so hard about this.” 

“What do you expect me to say?” 
he answered at last in a voice Mary 
scarcely recognized. “You’ve gone 
against my wishes and my direct 
command. Now make the best of 
it, but count on nothing from me. 
Nothing,” he added with slow, bit- 
ter emphasis. 


MARY tried to talk during 
their supper. She went over once 
to the basket, lifted the baby, and 
held it close to Tom. He never 
shifted his stony gaze from his 
plate. When the meal was ended 
Mary cleared the table, washed the 
dishes, and then carried the baby 
and its improvised crib upstairs. 


For the next half hour she actu- 
ally forgot Tom. All her ministra- 
tions to the child, 
the settling of the 
little form cozily 
for the night in 
its basket bed 
close to her own, 
were so dear, so 
strangely familiar 
and satisfying 
that she knew at 
last how deep her 
former unrest had 
been. : 
When the baby 
was asleep and 
she went down 
again Tom was reading the paper 
and gave no sign of her presence, 
then or later. When he went up- 
stairs at last, Mary’s heart eased a 
little. She would delay her going. 
Tom, alone in the room with the 
baby, would surely look at her, see 
the beauty of the little sleeping 
face, the tiny, helpless hands show- 
ing from the cover edge. 


“Look, Pop, 


It was a long time before she 
went softly up herself. She pushed 
open the door eagerly and then 
stopped in dismay. Tom was not 
in the room. The big double bed 
was untouched. 

With something like terror she 
went through to the front hall. The 
Spare room door was faintly ajar. 
She could hear his breathing. Tom 
was there. 

Mary slept little that night. She 
reached her hand out often, as she 

dreamed of doing, and touched 





the sleeping child beside her. But 
at her other side, the bed was cold 
and empty. 


At 5 o'clock there was a shrill | 


little cry, and Mary hurried to the 
kitchen to make up the fire and 
warm the bottle. It all took longer 
than she had expected, so breakfast 
was not ready at the usual time. 


MARY came close to Tom, as 
he sat waiting at the table. 

“We can’t be like this, Tom. Not 
you and I. Please speak to me. 
Only be fair, and a little generous, 
Tom. Think of my side of it. What 
it means... .” 

“I’ve said all I intend to say on 
the subject, and you might as well 
understand that first as last,” he 
replied grimly. 

When one week passed, the sec- 
ond, and third, with no change in 
the stony silence, Mary knew that 
the present situation could not go 
on. All the new-found joy of her 
motherhood would be ashes if she 
lost Tom. And yet with heart-rend- 
ing sobs in the nighttime she told 
herself she could not give up the 
baby. Its blue eyes followed her 
now; it smiled at her; she held its 
soft form close to her breast, the 
little head pressed against her 
shoulder, her cheek against the 
downy hair, and knew that it was 
already as her own. 


One Saturday afternoon she fin- 
ished her work early and sat down 
in the kitchen near the baby’s bas- 
ket. She felt old and weary and 
futile. She had made one final 
appeal to Tom which she felt he 
could not resist. But he had. She 
was shaken by it. 
She felt actually 
ill. Something 
had to be done, 
but what? 

For a long hour 
she sat motion- 
Jess, thinking as 
she had never 
done before in 
her life. There 
was, as she saw it, 
one chance and 
one only to move 
Tom’s adamant 
heart with regard 
to the baby. That was to prevail 
upon him to touch the child, hold 
it, handle it. But this seemed now 
despairingly impossible. All the lit- 
tle devices she had tried these last 
weeks had utterly failed. 





irrigation.” 


ALL at once she straight- 
ened, gave a little gasp, then sat 
tensely as the new and daring 
thought took form within her. Her 
cheeks flushed and paled by turns, 
for the plan that had suddenly sug- 
gested itself was daring, indeed. It 
even involved risk to the child. And 
yet ... it was the chance she must 
take for the good of them all, if 
they were not to be separated. 


She began her preparations with 
feverish speed, one eye on the 
clock. She must catch the 4 o’clock 
train at the junction 2 miles away, 
and there was much to be done. 


(Continued on page 80) 
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G-E INFRARED LAMPS keep 
chicks warm, healthy, regardless 
of room temperature 


RUGGED G-E FILAMENT pro- 
duces infrared energy like 
that given off by the sun. 
Rays pass directly to the 
chicks from the lamp with- 
out heating the air—become 
heat instantly when absorbed 
by the chicks’ bodies. 





















BUILT-IN REFLECTOR with a 
mirror-like finish accurately 
controls direction of infra- 
red heat rays for maximum 
brooding efficiency. Chicks 
can choose own degree of 
warmth and comfort — will 
thrive even in sub-zero room 
temperature, 


ABOVE IS A TYPICAL BROODING ARRANGEMENT with 


G-E infrared lamps. Its cost of installation is extremely low. And 
it’s easy to install for large or small poultry operations or to 
supplement your present brooder system. 


Learn how you can put infrared brooding to work for you. See 
your General Elecfric lamp dealer today. 


FREE! A BIG, NEW BOOKLET TELLS ALL 
ABOUT INFRARED BROODING. Here’s 
your opportunity to get the answers to 
the basic questions about infrared 
brooding, based on inquiries received 
from hundreds of poultry men. Send for 
your free copy of this up-to-date book- 
let. Write to General Electric, Lamp 
sn ee ta Division, Dept. 166-PF-4, Nela Park, 
i= Cleveland 12, Ohio. 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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ROB YOU! 


Don’t let weevils, worms, aphids and 
other insects destroy your cotton prof- 
its! Protect your crop with a reliable, 
dependable Black Leaf® spray or dust. 


More than 30 different cotton insec- 
ticides carry the famous Black Leaf 
trade-mark. The big line includes dust 
or spray concentrates of Toxaphene, 
Aldrin, Dieldrin, DDT, BHC and other 
insecticides in various formulations. 


Black Leaf Dust Formulations are 
manufactured to the right particle size. 
They do not float too long in the air 
nor drop too quickly to the ground. 
They settle and stick on the cotton 
plant, covering leaf and square with 


maximum protection. Black Leaf Spray 
Concentrates mix easily with water for 
efficient, economical use. They contain 
stable materials which insure against 
breakdown and separation. 


Stocked in warehouses conveniently 
located throughout the cotton belt, 
Black Leaf Cotton Insecticides are 
packed for easy handling . . . Dust For- 
mulations in multiwall bags... and 
Spray Concentrates in 5, 30 and 50- 
gallon drums. 


Use Black Leaf Cotton Insecticides 
and follow application schedules rec- 
ommended by your local authorities. 
Protect your cotton profits! 


Sa ee ae = eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ere ee ee ee 


When you need pest control prod- 
ucts, always buy the Black Leaf brand 
— the symbol of quality and depend- 
ability for two generations. The com- 
plete line includes sprays and dusts to 
protect your cotton and other field 












Directions 
on every 
Package, 


erean ee peer 


Your best answer to any pest control problem 
is a reliable, dependable Black Leaf product 








crops, your fruit trees and vegetables. 
Black Leaf insecticides, fungicides, 
weedicides and rodenticides are 
packed in commercial quantities for 
farm use. Many of these products are 
also available in small packages (il- 
lustrated below) for house, garden, 
lawn and small orchard use. Look for 
the Black Leaf on the package! 


ON SALE BY 


eS eee ee ee ee — oe ee ee ee oe oe ee ld 


Grow Better Crops with 


V-C Fertilizer is a rich, mellow blend of better plant 
foods, famous for crop-producing power and easy-drill- 
ing quality. It’s manufactured in different analyses for 
different crops and soils. Try it this year and see why so 
many farmers prefer this better fertilizer. See what a big 
difference it makes in your yields and your profits. Place 
your order with your V-C Agent today and ask for 
prompt delivery. Watch V-C Fertilizer grow the best 


crops your farm ever produced. 


FERTILIZERS 











® 








The Wife Takes a Child 
(Continued from page 79) 


First the baby’s formula . . . with 
hands not. quite steady she counted 
the bottles, prepared the milk, filled 
them all, and set them in the refrig- 
erator. She brought in the last of 
the baby’s wash, still warm from 
the sun, folded the pieces carefully 
and left them conspicuously on the 
chair near the basket. She hurried 
upstairs and changed her dress. 


THEN, holding the pencil 
very tightly because her hand would 
shake, she wrote Tom a letter. 

Dearest: I’ve had to go suddenly to 
sister Harriet. It’s an emergency, or I 
never would leave you like this. There 
is baked -ham and a chicken cooked 
ready to heat. The baby’s bottles are 
all in the ice box, made up ready to 
give her. Just heat the bottle first in 
hot water till a drop on your wrist 
feels warm. She gets one at 5 and an- 
other at 10 tonight, and 6 and 12 and 
5 tomorrow. Give her the orange 
juice in the little bottle at 3 tomorrow 
afternoon. I'll try to be back by night 
if it’s possible. When you have to 
leave her to go to the barn tomorrow, 
put a chair in front of the basket. 
There are plenty of clean diapers to 
last till I get back. Oh, Tom, if you 
love me or ever did, please, please 
take good care of her. She’s so good. 
She won't be any trouble. I’ve been 
calling her Hope. Hastily, Mary. 


The last thing was the most dif- 


ficult of all. She bent over the 
baby who was asleep. 


“Darling, darling,” she whis- 
pered as she kissed the rosy cheek, 
“I've got to do this. It’s the only 
way, and even this may not work. 
But I've got to try it.” 


SHE drove the car up the 
lane and out of sight as fast as she 
dared. 

Harriet lived alone now in the 
old home, and before the evening 
was over, Mary finally confided her 
secret. Harriet, 10 years older and 
spinsterish, sniffed. 

“Well, you’re surely a great one 
to invite trouble for yourself,” she 
said. “What are you going to do if 
this doesn’t work?” 

Mary turned white. “Ill have to 
take her back,” she said, very low. 


The next day was endless. When © 


she left at last, Harriet patted her 
on the back. 


“Brace up,” she said. “I hope © 
you'll find things the way you want 
them. But I doubt it. You picked ~ 
Tom before you picked the baby, © 
though, you must remember that,” ~ 


IT was night when Mary ~ 


drove up the lane. The house was 
completely dark. Her heart wag 
lead within her. She would take 


the baby back tomorrow. No use to - 


torture her heart with more delay, 

She drove the car straight to the 
wagon shed and then went slowly 
up the walk to the back steps. She 
could hear a slow, measured.creak- 
ing inside the kitchen. There was 
only one thing that could make that 
sound! It was the old wooden rock- 
er that had been Tom’s mother’s, 
Mary stood breathless, listening, 
There came another sound. It was 
a deep bass humming. 

Mary opened the screen door, 
She switched on the light. Tom, 
unshaved, his hair tousled, looked 
blinkingly up at her from the old 
rocker. Embarrassment, injury, and 
pride all seemed to struggle for 
final expression on his face. Against 
his shoulder lay the baby. 

“Well,” he said with a shame- 
faced grin, “so you’re back! What's 
wrong with Harriet?” 

“She’s . . . she’s all right now,” 
Mary stammered. “Tom, is the 
baby ... did you. . .?” 

“A fine fix you left me in!” Tom 
said, making no move whatever to 
change his position. “I’ve had the 
devil’s own time with her. She 
cried half the night, and the only 
way I got her to sleep now was to 
rock her and . . . and sing to her.” 

Mary couldn’t speak. 

“But say,? Tom went on, “did 
you ever notice the shape of that 
little chin of hers?” 

Mary was kneeling now beside 
them both, her arms about them. 

“Just like yours, Tom,” she said. 
“Just like yours!” 








adopted daughter. 





Something About the Author 


“6 @ LL of you have been waiting for a sure- 

enough love story, a story of thrilling ad- 
venture, indeed, but primarily a real heart- 
warming, full-romanced love story . . . just wait 
for ‘Spinster Indeed,’ by Agnes Sligh Turnbull, 
all complete in two installments.” 

That’s how we introduced Agnes Sligh Turn- 
bull’s “Spinster Indeed,” the second short story 
we used after dropping serials in favor of short 
stories, in The Progressive Farmer in 1933. 

The author was born in New Alexandria, 
Pa., attended the village school, Washington (Pa.) Seminary, and 
graduated from Indiana (Pa.), Teachers’ College. After a years 
work in English at the University of Chicago she taught in Pennsyl- 
vania high schools. She married James Lyall Turnbull of England 
in 1918. They have lived in Maplewood, N. J., since, and have an 


While she was devoting her time mostly to short stories she 
worked in one unusual field—fiction based on Biblical material. In 
1936 she published her first novel. Last year her latest novel, The 
Gown of Glory, made the “best-seller” list month after month. 
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Hundreds of thousands of baby chicks in A 


areas have tested and proved the effectiveness of a new feed 
ingredient that fights the ravages of killer Cocciodiosis. 






bee No Pe fae os 
merica’s heavy broiler 


This new feed improvement brings us 


Closer Than Ever To 
100% Chick Livability 


New anti-Coccidiosis wonder drug now 
combined with antibiotic and vitamin 
srowth power in new Life-Saving *Livium. 


Bw many times last year did you find 
lifeless baby chicks on your brooderhouse 
floor? How often did you wish for a way 
to help save those chicks’ lives? 


If killer Coccidiosis was the cause, it’s 
possible you may now be able to save such 
chicks and see them grow into vigorous, 
profitable pullets. The reason: new Life- 
Saving Livium—a special feed improve- 
Ment that puts new live-power in every 
bag of Nutrena Chick Starter. 


New Life-Saving Livium is a power- 
ful combination of ingredients to help 
chicks grow strong and fast. And it 
actually helps fight off Coccidiosis— 
the killer that lurks in almost every 
brooderhouse. 


New Life-Saving Livium contains guar- 
anteed effective amounts of one of the 
oe chick-type” antibiotics and Vitamin 

12. If you fed Nutrena Chick Starter 

su year, you already know what anti- 
biotics and B-12 can do to help increase 
chick livability and growth. 


But at one important task, these chick 
builders fail: they cannot stop losses from 
Coccidiosis. 

To help save your chicks from the rav- 
ages of this dreaded poultry menace, new 
Life-Saving Livium in Nutrena contains 
a new, proven anti-Coccidiosis drug. 

From the very first day your chicks 
go on Nutrena Chick Starter they get 
protection against those costly Coc- 
cidiosis outbreaks. In addition, this 
new anti-Coccidiosis ingredient allows 
your flock to build a natural immu- 
nity against future killing attacks. 


At the same time, this extra life-saving 
power helps clear up the Coccidiosis in- 
fection that often coats up the digestive 
tract. Thus, more nutritional elements 
can pass into the chick’s bloodstream. And 
these chicks should get more nourishment 
from each bite of feed. 

That’s why Nutrena Chick Starter 
should help you grow big, healthy chicks; 
help you save chicks from Coccidiosis and 
cut down the number of runty culls. 


: 
4 
sais E 


* Read below how thi 
costly Coccidiosis losses in your brooderhouse. Read how it may 
make antibiotic and vitamin growth power even more effective. 
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$ same proven wonder drug can help stop 


Can any flock owner afford not to pro- 
tect his investment in baby chicks, feed, 
work and time? Then why deprive your 
flock of this new life-saving help? 


If you want to put:new Life-Saving 
Livium to work in your poultry house this 
year, simply call or see your nearby 
Nutrena dealer. Lay aside a supply of 
Nutrena Chick Starter and have it on 
hand when those new chicks arrive. You 
will be glad you did. 


*Livium i a trade mark product of Nutrena Mills, Inc. Mills at Wichita 
Falls, Texas; Coffeyville, Kans.; Memphis, Tenn.; Meridien, Miss. 


siege Pty 
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It’s new . 
Nutrena Chick Starter, now stepped-up 
with new Life-Saving Livium. Look for 
this colorful new bag at your Nutrena 
dealers and give your chicks this special 
(ADVERTISEMENT) 


. . it’s improved — this 1953 


life-saving help. 
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1, Keep udder clipped 
for ease in cleaning 
and to remove hiding 
places for bacteria. 


2. Test first milk on 
strip cup. Early stages 
of mastitis show up in stringy milk. 


3. Wash teats and udder first with 





pure water, then chlorine solution. 


4. If treatment is necessary: a) Use 
only sterilized tubes or instruments; 
b) wash and dry udder and teats and 
apply antiseptic to teat opening be- 
fore treatment; c) use for treatment 
only material recommended by your 
veterinarian and follow carefully the 
manufacturer’s instructions. 


By W. T. OGLESBY, D. V. M. 


Photos by John McKinney. 





volume of milk it manufactures. Think, then, of the 
enormous amount of work done by this very delicate 
and complicated gland. 


T=: udder uses about 400 volumes of blood for each 


When an udder, injured mechanically or by bacterial 
invasion, becomes inflamed, we call it mastitis. The milk 
is abnormal. Sometimes you find swelling, pain, and hard- 
ening of the quarter. In more severe cases the injured 
part is hot, the animal goes off feed and runs a fever. 


It is important to remember that the glandular tissue 
injured is replaced by scar. This scar is not capable of 
making milk, so it is easy to see how repeated mastitis 
can greatly reduce the milking capacity of a cow. 


Our primary aim is prevention. Control of mastitis 
means good management. Avoid injury and exposure to 
infection by way of the teat canal. Many everyday chores 
and precautions must be kept in mind. 


Treatment by massage, application of warm packs, and 
frequent milking of the affected quarter are helpful. 
Medicinal treatment is effective if used after proper diag- 
nosis and with care. Useful drugs have been very badly 
abused; and much mastitis is man-made by improper and 
promiscuous use of good medicines. 


ders over high door jambs 
or similar objects. 


4, Don’t use too short 
stalls and too deep manure 
gutters. 





5. Don’t leave milking 
machines on too long or 
1, Don’t let heifers suck se them when improperly 
each other. adjusted. 


2. Don’t pinch udder with 6. Don’t milk from dis- 
thumb in milking. eased quarters onto floor. 
It might spread chances of 


3. Don’t let cows drag ud-. infecting other cows. 
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TREAT 


PNEUMONIA 





A single injection of Bicillin Long-Acting produces 
penicillin blood levels in cattle lasting up to 9 days. 


(Similar doses of procaine penicillin last only 24 hours.) 


In cases of pneumonia in cattle caused by penicillin 
susceptible organisms, a single injection of Bicillin has 
proved highly effective. 










When shipping cattle, Bicillin provides protection 


INJECTION 

® against shipping fever. 
« | C i | [ i % Bicillin means economy in treatment because fewer 
LONG-ACTING BENZETHACIL 


injections are needed—means less handling of animals. 
FOR ANIMAL USE 


Ask your supplier at once about this new, 
long-sought-after penicillin compound. 





SUPPLIED: 1 cc. Tubex® cartridge containing 600,000 units, 
with needle. 


A SI ia Dt POT Ni i <TD 


10 cc. vials of 2 million units (200,000 units 
per cc.) 


ag HP 


50 cc. vials of 10 million units (200,000 units 
per cc.) 


er 


a Consult your Veterinarian as you would your Physician. MWijeth PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 
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Se.” 
READ WHAT AGRICULTURAL AUTHORITIES REPORT ABOUT 


Aramite the mighty miticide 


FROM 12 COTTON-GROWING STATES— when red spiders noticeably 


increase, use Aramite for rapid and effective control on cotton. 


FROM CALIFORNIA— better results with Aramite than other chemical 
dusts for two-spotted spider mite control. 


FROM TEXAS—to control red spider mites, apply Aramite. 








UNTREATED 
COTTON 


TREATED 
WITH 


ARAMITE* 





*U.S. Pat. No. 2,529,494 


Controls Red Spider Mite more effectively at economic dosages — 
also effectively controls many other types including 
Atlantic and Pacific Mites. 


Results: More top-quality cotton. 


Advantages: Non-hazardous, low cost per acre, works well with most com- 
monly used insecticides and fungicides, harmless to mite-killing 
insects, longer residual effect. 


Advise local supplier of your needs beforehand to insure availability. 


eo UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Naugatuck Chemical Division, Naugatuck, Connecticut 


manufacturers of seed protectants—Spergon, Spergon-DDT, Spergon-SL, Spergon-DDT-SL, 
Phygon Seed Protectant, Phygon Naugets, Phygon-XL-DDT, Thiram Naugets, Thiram 50 
Sust—fungicides—Spergon Wettable, Phygon-XL—insecticides —Synklor-48-E, Synklor-50-W 
— fungicide-insecticides —Spergon Gladiolus Dust, Phygon Rose Dust—miticides —Aramite 
—growth retardants and herbicides—MH-30, MH-40—pre-emergence weed killers—Alanap-I. 

















Planning Helps Beekeepers 


By W. W. Hosea 


HE best bees and hives 

are of little value un- 
less we use them correctly. 
Timing is of utmost im- 
portance and will have to 
be worked out in accord 
with general weather con- 
ditions and honey flow in 
each locality. Planned 
management is the best 
way I know to do a good 
job with bees. 

Leading beekeepers put 
forth many plans, and 
most of them will work if 
followed to the letter. The 
ideal way is to learn 
enough about bees and 
honey flows so that you 
can time each action exact- 
ly right. Below is a step by step 
plan I have followed each year, and 
have produced extra good crops 
when some failed with theirs. 


Inspect Food Supply First 

The first warm days, inspect care- 
fully to determine how good food 
supply is and if queen is laying 
well. If queen fails to lay as she 
should, compared to better queens 
in the yard, order a new one to re- 
place her. Check largest colonies 
often and provide food, if needed, 
until honey flow starts. A large 
colony of bees can use its food sup- 
ply in a short time if honey flow ts 
delayed by bad weather. 

I winter bees in a single hive 
body plus a shallow super, used as 
food chamber and extra space for 
queen to lay in spring build-up. 
The double or two-story brood 
chamber is highly recommended by 
some authorities. As honey flow 
starts clip the queen’s wing and 
confine her to hive body by a queen 
excluder. Just over excluder place 
a shallow super containing drawn 
comb or comb honey foundation. 
On top of all this place original su- 
per containing brood with adhering 
bees. Be sure to go back a week 
later and punch out all queen cells. 

After this, keep extra super han- 
dy, for in a good honey flow a large 
colony will fill a super in a week or 
so. Be sure to keep ahead of bees 
with supers. If you allow them to 
become crowded, even for a day 
or two, swarming will surely follow. 

I know some good small bee- 
keepers who would like to clip 
queens each year to prevent loss of 
swarms, but fear getting their hands 
stung in catching her and clipping 
ther wing. To keep from being 
stung, take frame on which queen 
is resting and gently lean it against 
a tree or post several feet away 
from the hive. Remove bee gloves 
and gently catch queen by both 
wings with right hand and transfer 
her head first between thumb and 
finger of left hand. Then, using a 
small pair of scissors, clip off about 
a third of one wing. Some bee- 
keepers who keep queens for two 





Replace all bad brood combs with 


frames having new brood foundation, 


years clip the right wing on the 
even year (1952) and the left wing 
on the odd year (1953). This clip- 
ping will not prevent bees from 
swarming, but will delay them until 
they can return to hive and raise a 
new queen. In most cases, by this 
time a good deal of the honey crop 
will be in the hive. 


Be sure eggs are present in comb 
before clipping queens so as not to 
clip a queen that has not mated. 
This could result in a drone-laying 
queen or put the hive in a queen- 
less condition because queens mate 
in flight. 


Only good combs produce. If 
you have hives in which most of the 
combs are full of holes and patches 
of drone cells, place a brood body 
with new comb foundation on tgp 
of the old body now as honey flow 
begins. The best combs are made 
at this time of year in that position. 
As quickly as bees have drawn out 
the foundation, reverse position of 
the bodies, putting the queen in the 
lower and placing an excluder be- 
tween. As the brood hatches from 
the old body and bad combs on top 
they can be used to catch remaind- 
er of honey flow. Honey can be ex- 
tracted and combs melted for wax. 


Method of Moving Bees 

To change bees out of an old box 
gum into a modern hive, move old 
gum a few feet and put in its place 
the modern hive, being sure to 
have entrance exactly where old 
oné was. Turn old gum upside 
down and smoke bees clear of ex- 
posed comb. Cut out about a foot 
of this comb. Then turn gum up- 
right again. Smoke from top caus- 
ing bees to cluster in space where 
you removed some of comb. When 
bees have clustered, carry gum to 
new hive and bump hard on open 
top of new hive to jar out bees. 
Check and find queen if possible. 

Leave old gum out at the edge 
of the yard. When the rest of the 
brood hatches, add it to new hive 
by paper introduction. By placing 
a newspaper over a hive you can 
add booster packages or swarms. 
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FENCE POSTS... 
pressure-creosoted ... 
they maintain their 
strength, defy rot, resist 
sag and destruction by 
fire, last years longer. 





HoG PENS ... are easily con- 
structed at low-cost with creosoted 
posts set in. ground , . . remain 
sound for years. 
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, POLE BARNS... the new, practical solution 
. to inexpensive farm building construction . . . 
a are built around long-lasting creosoted poles 
. using the earth as a floor. PRESSURE-CREOSOTED WOOD 
4 is the answer to long life for farm 
- , timbers. Deep, down-to-the-heart 
. e d impregnation with coal-tar creosote 

a farmer § best frien ! protects entire timber. 
x 4 ites y m ‘ P i 
; é € aie 
e k » 
0 . 
d 

* 
* | gets fo the heart... makes wood last up to 5 times longer! 
t 
Farmers, you just can’t beat PRESSURE FREE! This Valuable Book! 
2 CREOSOTED Woop for all-around farm usage. Pe ee ee 
Pressure-treated with the world’s most | Barrett Division, Dept. PF3 i 
: Widely-used preservative—CoAL-TAR CREO- | a ees erm ag eg gy \ 
. P » ’ ew c 0, . . 
va gegen is protected right down to the | os ig ee cs a in sitet ee ae | 
; s ease send me—without cost or obligation— rretts ne 
eart. Here is the most effective, money- | free illustrated book, ‘“‘Creosoted Wood for Farm Construc- l 
, saving way to give lasting protection to farm {| _ tion,” which tells me how wood can be made to last up to | 
; timbers, j 5 times longer. i 
4 Wri ‘ © RR Rindirtsccees o ccccccccccccccccececeres secccece ° ! 
rite today for FREE illustrated copy of BARRETT DIVISION 1 in I 
f ‘ . SPTTPPETT Pr ii ce CGebeecdboreceeserecee 

' ; Trett’s 16-page booklet “Creosoted Wood ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 

or Farm Construction.” 40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. L CR «ic cnavanaceecccsbenadwacewasaer eee 
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As Heard by 





‘Three Songs of War 
By Flossie Deane Craig, Georgia 


Onward! (1943) 


Tread carefully this untried way— 
It is the path of woe. 

And take your sword and take your shield— 
But go! 


Soldier’s Return (1944) 


How good to touch his arms and legs 
And find them well and sound: 

He might have been among the men 
Moldering underground. 

We search his clear brown eyes and find 
No flickering twitch of pain. 

He might be creeping in a ward 
Learning to live again. 

Behind closed doors we breathe our thanks, 
Dear Lord, before we sleep; 

We cannot laugh and shout for joy 
While millions weep. 


V. J. Day (1945) 
This “peace” is but the freighted pause 
That follows every battle’s din 
That those bereft may count their dead 
When lists are in... 


Turning back, then forward, through our 

10-year file of Voices, we bring together 

these three excerpts from verses that Mrs. 
Craig contributed. It would be hard to pack into 
fewer words the tremendous impact of world events 
and response recorded in these columns since the 
department was started in 1943. Strong verse and 
strong Tell-America messages have this in common 
—the power to say it fast and make it stick. 

For example: 


Let our new leaders seek with all their com- 





RUSSELL LORD 


They just want to Tell America! Our Progressive 
Farmer readers are not only thinking for 
themselves but are anxious to let the world know 
what they think. Read here what they have to 
say to President Eisenhower and the new Congress, 
summarized and analyzed point by point. 


bined understanding to make this the last genera- 
tion to know war. Mrs. D. F. Guthrie, 
Halifax County, Va. 


Find a way to avoid a depression without pay- 
ing for prosperity with the blood of our youth. 
I. M. Lile, Larue County, Ky. 


Quit buying friendship with tax money. 
Mrs. Esther H. Blackwell, 
Cochise County, Ariz. 


Prove to people by precept and example that 
religion is not a sham and that thrift is not ridicu- 
lous., John D. Anderson, Jefferson County, Ky. 


Clean Washington of communists, corruption 
and cocktails. Mrs. C. H. Poe, Lee County, Ala. 


Less deep-freeze graft; more quick-freeze on 
loose spending; less bourbon-inspired blunders, 
and more God-inspired thinking. J. E. Draper, 

Rockingham County, N. C. 


Start at the foundation—the courthouses of the 
USA. Clean up local government first. 
Mrs. F. M. McFeeters, Benton County, Ark. 


By example, restore the spiritual dignity and 
moral integrity this nation was founded upon, and 
give back to the people the initiative to help 
themselves. Mrs. Dewey Troydon, 

Guilford County, N. C. 


Always, when we have called for an outpour- 

ing of Tell-America messages—in 1943, in 

1949, last year, and again now—a number 
of people have quoted the Bible in their answers. 
The verse most quoted until now was Matthew 6: 
33: “But seek ye first the kingdom of God, and his 
righteousness . . .” This time, the verse most 
quoted is Chronicles II 7: 14, the words of the 
Lord to Solomon: “If my people . . . shall humble 
themselves, and pray ... and turn from their 





wicked ways; then will I hear from heaven, and 
will forgive their sin and will heal their land.” 

In years past, our question was this: “If you 
were given 25 words to put before all America, or 
all the people of the world, the thought that you 
feel needs most to be emphasized today, what would 
you say?” This year, in January, our question was 
more pointed: “What should the new President 
and the new Congress do to help the people?” 
It might be interesting, Dr. Poe suggests, to com- 
pare our samplings from the rural South with a 
recent Gallup poll that covered the whole country, 
urban and rural voters alike. 

Dr. Gallup puts his question thus: “If you could 
sit down and talk with President Eisenhower about 
any problems facing this country, what problem 
would you most like to talk about?” 

“The Korean War,” said 47 per cent of those 
who answered Dr. Gallup, and another 7 per cent 
said, “How to avoid World War III.” In our poll, 
thus far, only 18 per cent mentioned Korea spe- 
cifically, but 47 per cent call for world peace as a 
matter of Christian principle. The emphasis is 
somewhat different, but the stress placed ont inter- 
national relations—61 per cent and 65 per cent, 
respectively—is much the same. 

As for domestic policies, we group the following 
typical Tell-America messages under the same sub- 
heads that Dr. Gallup uses to summarize his report: 


The Federal Budget; Governmental Finances— 
Balance the budget impartially; arm without ex- 
travagance; economize; tax stiffly; pay debts.— 
J. N. McGouirk, Fulton County, Ga. . . . Diminish 
the activities and expenses of Federal Govern- 
ment.—F. E. Taylor, Carroll County, Ark. . . . 
Read the Hoover Committee’s recommendations 
and act on same.—E. F. Dean, Wayne County, 
Ga. . . . Tell the people to stand on their own feet 
and think twice before giving up their rights to 
the Federal Government.—Mabel Shaffer, Bra- 
zoria County, Tex. . . . Give the people back to 
themselves, to work, to produce, not to take, take, 
take subsidies and unearned pensions. — Talitha 
Smith, Henry County, Ga. . . . Too much support 
makes weaklings of us all.—Mrs. G. Ingamell, For- 
rest County, Miss. . . . Make it necessary for our 
people to work and survive, not as a measure of 
cruelty, but as a balm for the soul.—Erlene Jerni- 
gan, Coffee County, Tenn. 


In the Gallup tally, 3 per cent call for economy; 
in our tally, 5 per cent. 


High Taxes and Prices: Cut income tax. Mine 
was awful this year.—Louvi E. Alexander, Marshall 
County, Miss.... Reduce heavy taxes, raise wages, 
in order that the average man can earn enough 
to supply his family with good food, shoes and 
clothing they aren’t getting.—Mrs. Virgil Hoomes, 
Escambia County, Ala. . . . Take the 3 per cent 
tax off things, so poor people can buy things they 
need.—Mrs. Thomas Roling, Madison County, Ga. 
. . . Take tax off clothes, groceries, furniture.— 
Sarah Kelley, Kershaw County, S. C. . . . Permit 
farmers to deduct from income tax expenses for 
soil and water conservation.—Mrs. Boyd Wiley, 
Lincoln County, W. Va. 


Bring about lower prices and lower taxes for 
everyone, especially for those with large families.— 
Mrs. E. P. Pruitt, Jr., Jefferson County, Ala... . 
Cut down on the high cost of living, thus helping 
common people like us to have the pleasure of 
owning our own home.—Mrs. Mary Harmon, 
Smyth County, Va. 


Of Dr. Gallup’s people, 8 per cent talked 

taxes; of ours, 3 per cent. His tally shows 

5 per cent most concerned with the high cost 
of living; ours, 2 per cent. 


Full employment; Avoiding a Depression: Train 
people to earn a living by trade, not aid.—Mrs. 
Mike Stringer, Jasper County, Miss. . . . Stop 
hiring so many women workers. Hire men.—Mrs. 
J. C. Leach, Carroll County, Tenn. . . . Avoid a 
depression by sending working wives home.—Mrs. 
A. S. Roberts, Coryell County, Tex. . . . Start CCC 
camps for boys 16 to 17 years old.—Mrs. Gladys 
Keen, Buchanan (Continued on page 88) 
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MOFE beauty, as you can plainly see! A com- 
pletely new body design With lines that flow just as 
smoothly as this great new Plymouth rides. 


MOFrEC comfort and driving ease, as youcan plainly 
feel when you drive it! It’s the revolutioriary true 
balance ride — with new suspension system and 
weight distribution. 





MOFrC power, with horsepower increased and 
compression ratio raised to 7.1 to 1. 





MOFE room. For example, 8 inches more hip room 
in rear seats of sedans, and a luggage compartment 
nearly a third larger! 





MOE vision, with 16% more glass. area, includ- 
Ov ing anew one-piece windshield scientifically curved 
Wl Evy ms => for an undistorted view. 


more convenience, with many new ideas. For 
example, the front seat in two-door models is 
divided only a third, instead of half the way over. 
Rear seat passengers can get in without disturbing 
front seat passengers. 











Nooeess™ 


EMOFE colors to choose from, many more two-tone 
combinations! 


MOFE of everything you want. More reason than 
ever to see your Plymouth dealer! He'll be happy 
to arrange a demonstration drive. 


aya ni 


y bel Ay itl i 


there’s MOFre quality in it... 
you get MOre value out of it 








PLYMOUTH Division of CHRYSLER CORPORATION, Detroit 31, Michigan 











with 4 & M 
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ASBESTOS-CEMENT ROOFING SHINGLES 


Top off your buildings with attrac- 
tive K&M “Century” Asbestos- 
Cement Roofing Shingles. Here 
Surf Green No. 30 “Century” 
Shingles were used... but you 





Roofed with Surf Green #30 “Century” Shingles 


you roof once, and for life 


They’ll stand all kinds of weather, 
they won’t rot or rust, and they’re 
fire- and rodent-proof. 


You don’t have to “‘go broke”’ to 
have a K&M Shingle roof, either. 


Country Voices 
(Continued from page 86) 


- County, Va. . . . Start the WPA to 


work.—Claud Johnson, Sr., White 
County, Ark. . . . See that the wel- 
fare checks go to the needy, not to 
the lazy and shiftless.—Mrs. Loman 
Ayers, Carroll County, Va. 


The Government should have 
jobs the disabled can do and should 
see that they have jobs where they 
can earn their living.—Mrs. John 
Kennemore, Marion County, Tenn. 
. . - Provide work for men and 
women age 45-65. We've got to 
live same as the young and old.— 
Mrs. Samp Boroughs, Hardin Coun- 
ty, Tenn. . . . Give the man above 
40 the same chance he had at 20. 
He can still work, has to live and 
pay taxes, too.—Mrs. Jim Windham, 
Jasper County, Miss. . . . Make em- 
ployers hire all people who are will- 
ing to work, even the aging.—Mrs. 
Vera Hood, Itawamba County, 
Miss. 


R a Six per cent of our Progres. 


sive Farmer people, as com. 

pared with 3 per cent of Dr, 
Gallup’s nation-wide sampling of 
the urban and rural together, want 
to talk about farm prices: 


Depressions start with the farm- 
er. The new Government should 
see that the farmer gets a fair price 
to protect us all from depressions, 

Florence Hedger, 
Grant County, Ky. 


We've had 20 years’ prosperity 
under Democratic rule. Let the 
new Administration know we're 
facing a crisis, and keep prices of 
farm products level. 

Mrs. Lena Willis Cail, 
Screven County, Ga. 


Turn the farmers loose. Let them 
plant what they can work and what 
they please. Willie Edwards, 

Stanly County, N. C. 


tothe £ Ma 


might choose Spanish Red, or These shingles are economical to Enforce cotton allotment for the 
Black, to give your roofs last- buy, easy to apply—on new con- Two per cent of the Gallup , large farmers, and let farmers with 
ing bea struction, over old wood shingles Oo responses stressed full em- : co ae 

ing beauty. Ag 80 acres or less in cultivation work 

Boas : or composition roofs. And they ployment; 3 per cent of ours. * all ided they do it th 

With “Century” Roofing Shingles _ peyer need protective paint. Give And our people were doubly in- ! “ss » provi ey do it them- 
you can be sure of a permanent your walls, old or new, the same clined, as compared with his na- S€!V€S. Bennie Lee Clark, 
roof. They’re made of mineral economical protection and beauty tional cross section of urban and Grenada County, Miss. 


asbestos fiber and portlandcement with K&M _ Asbestos-Cement rural groups, to call for greater gov- 
, ernmental emphasis on— 


| 
| 
| 


Southern farm labor needs an act 





—both practically indestructible. Siding Shingles. 


See your Lumber Dealer about ‘‘Century” Asbestos-Cement 
Shingles—and for helpful advice on any roofing or building problems. 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY « AMBLER « PENNSYLVANIA 


America’s first maker of Asbestos-Cement Shingles ® 











4" to 18” 


Tractor” 
6" to 24" 


4" to 24" 


No matter what speed you prefer in 
cultivating, there’s a Planet Jr. sweep 
designed to handle dirt exactly the way 
you want it. No need to 

shop around, or at- 

tempt to reshape 
(thus destroying 













**Texas”’ 





*"Spde” 


The complete Plonet Jr. line includes 
Trecers |, 2, 2% and 5 H.P.; also hond 
ond tractor drawn Seeders, Fertilizers and 
Cultivators, 


Planet Jr. 


FINEST IN THE FIELD 





HIGH SPEED 


5 to 7 miles per hour 





Low, Medium or High Speed Cultivation? yAN 


Planet Jr. Sweeps 
for Every Speed! 


temper). What’s more, all Planet Jr. 
sweeps are “‘Planetized’’ for extra tough- 
ness and long life. See your dealer and 
choose thastyle that best suits your way 
of cultivating. There are more than 200 
sizes and shapes in the Planet Jr. line. 
Send for catalog and complete details. 





LOW SPEED 


1 to 2: miles per hour 





MEDIUM SPEED 


3 to 4 miles per hour 








Bel 











S. L. Allen & Co., Inc. 
4 3461 N. Sth St. 
_ Phila. 40, Pa. 


Gentlemen: 
Please send full information on 


DC Sweeps & Steels D Agricultural implements 





© Tractors 
POG. enc ccicccccnscsocosccceneceedes fe esees 
RBG cicccvccccccsccicvese vc shed chee osess 
GIs cncccesiovocsccsses Zone... Stote........ 














Welfare Problems and Social Se- 
curity: Pass a law for poor farmers 
to have hospital insurance and 
medical care.—E. R. Hood, Itawam- 
ba County, Miss. . . . Expand a 
public health program, prepaying 
expert medical and surgical atten- 
tion now available only to the rich, 
and accord colored and white the 
same attention.—Malcolm Hudnell, 
Union County, Miss. . . . Give us 
better care and better homes for 
our invalids, afflicted, and aged peo- 
ple, that they my live in content- 
ment and dignity.—A. Stanley Rob- 
erts, Coryell County, Tex. . . . Make 
reliable birth control information 
as accessible to the ignorant as it is 
to the learned.—Margaret Chandler, 
Warren County, Ky. 


Give the small farmer a social 
security law like other labor groups 
have.—J. W. Oswalt, Fayette Coun- 
ty, Ala. . . . Pay farmers, and all, 
social security at 60.—J. A. Win- 
free, Putnam County, Tenn. . . . In- 
sure us security at 55 instead of 65. 
Let the younger people take over.— 
Mrs. S. C. McGuire, Bradley Coun- 
ty, Ark. 

Do something for widows be- 
tween 56 and 65 years of age. 
Many are in dire need.—Mrs. Tom 
W. Baker, Clark County, Ark... . 
Pay a pension to all war widows, 
even if remarried and widowed 
again, sick and without income.— 
Mrs. Almon L. Fisher, Craighead 
County, Ark. . . . Help the aged; 
don’t compel them to give away 
their little homes that they may re- 
ceive a pension.—Mrs. E. J. Sny- 
der, Nelson County, Ky. . . . Give 
the people laws that give them op- 
portunities to say at the end of life’s 
highway: “We have not failed.”— 
Marshall Goodpasture, Clay Coun- 
ty, Tenn. 


of Congress providing 75 cents an 
hour for day work. D. B. Parker, 
Quitman County, Miss. 


Give the poor man a chance to 
buy and own at least 40 acres. 

Eunice Newcomb, 

Conway County, Ark. 


Legislate against 1and hogging 
by “sundown” farmers. 

Mrs. B. F. Caldwell, 

Bryan County, Okla. 


Stop big operators from grab- 
bing land needed for family farms. 
Use a graduated land tax if neces- 
sary. W. B. Sisk, 

Wichita County, Tex. 


We need better farm-to-market 
roads, more and better 4-H and 
FFA work out on the land, more re- 
search and conservation. 

Irwin Salyer, 
Lawrence County, Ky. 


We need higher yields of crops 
and livestock, so speed up soil con- 
servation. Floyd Horner, 

Perry County, Tenn. 


Vote enough money to expand 
the REA and rural telephone serv- 
ices to all farm homes in the USA. 

George Lamberson, 
‘De Kalb County, Tenn. 


Safeguard and restore our two 
most vital resources, the land and 
the self-reliance of our people, by 
encouraging the family-size farm. 

Mrs. yf C. Haley, 
Jefferson County, Tex. 


Next month we'll announce 
the Tell-America prize win- 
ners and summarize the find- 
ings as a whole. 
Best luck to all. Yrs., 


Qn, 


Address letters to 
“Country Voices” 
Dept., c/o The 
Progressive Farmer 
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* ROOF COVERAGE — Some 


shingles, when applied, make a 
roof that is only single or double 


OR WHEN YOU BUY A ROOF 


Some shingles give you more weather protection than others. There is 
no secret about this. Six basic things determine how tough and 
weather-resistant a shingle will be when it is on your roof. Before you buy 
any shingle—compare it point by point with the Mule-Hide 


Town & Country shingle illustrated here. 


*& WEIGHT- Extra-heavy weight 


is proof of extra-solid construction, 


means extra-long service. Ordi- : 


nary 3-unit shingles weigh 210 
Ibs. per square—Town & Country, 


* NAILING — Position of nails 
affects resistance to wind. Most 3- 
unit shingles are nailed 55% inches 
from bottom edge. Town & Coun- 
try is designed to be nailed 1% 
inches lower, for greater wind re- 



















thick. For longer life and greater r 2 sistance. 
; protection, a Town & Country roof a rugged 300 pounds! 
* HEADLAP-—The greater the S NEHA. \ 
headlap, the greater the protec- 
4 tion against driving rains. Most 
k shingles allow 2 inch headlap— 
‘ Town & Country has more than 
t twice as much. i 
A 
€ 
h 
k 
\- 
. 
t 
n 
' * WEATHER 
’ EXPOSURE 
" Most shingles are made 
be with a 5 inch weather ex- 
, ’ i posure. By reducing expo- 
: at sure to 37% inches, Town & 
“ au Country provides greater 


resistance to wind and 


These heavy Cor-Du-Roy Ribs are an improvement you can’t find nation. 


in any other shingle. Your Mule-Hide dealer will demonstrate 
how they enable your roof to keep its original durability longer. 


MULE-HIDE 


t . 

A 

; COR-DU-ROY SHINGLE 

- This beautiful shingle is made especially to withstand the severe punish- 
ment farm roofs get from wind and weather. It is recommended for 
j homes, barns and other farm buildings. For 


ee re-roofing, shingles can be applied over old 


wood shingles or asphalt roofs. 





12 Beautiful Colors 


For a smarter looking home, a more at- 
tractive farm building, choose your roof 
from any of twelve Town & Country col- 
ors. See your Mule-Hide dealer, or send 
coupon for color folder. 















































>~ 
. iy lJ LF 2 H | p F : The Lehon Company, Dept. PRO-453 
d p 0 O ~ S . | Today 4425 South Oakley Avenue, Chicago 9 
y 
- ‘ TH E LE H 0 N M Enclosed is 10c. Please send booklet and color folder. 
“ regi mens COM PANY ree ? Send name and address of nearest Mule-Hide Dealer. [] 

4 FACTS THAT MAY SAV Name i 
< Chicago, Minele YOU AS MUCH AS $100 | 
‘. Wilmington, Illinois ye . Address A 

Memphis, Tennessee Answers all questions about farm roof- ; 

ing. bd gr et how to select shin- pais Gites ‘ii i 

SEE YOUR DEALER FOR MULE-HIDE COR-DU-ROY | %\r*,, "iv", facts You should mow | . 

shingles and other roofing, siding and insulation products c Roof Color Home (] Farm Building (J 

/° a 
{ 
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do a job in rough going!” 


dises 








AYMOND UPCHURCH, 
FarmManager, Fieldstream Farms, 
Route 3, Raleigh, N. C. And Mr. 
Upchurch continues: “We cleared 
75 acres of new land for permanent 
pasture this Spring. We used a 
Rome plowing harrow equipped 
with LaBelle cutout discs, and I 
found LaBelle Discs do a job in 
rough going. These discs reduce the 
debris left after clearing new ground 
into good, workable seed bed.” 


Ray Upchurch should know. 
Under the ownership of Mr. V. J. 
Cowing ‘and Mrs. Bill P. Flythe, 
FIELDSTREAM FarMs is really bus- 


tling. Since this farm is being con- 
verted into a livestock farm, there 
is considerable ground to clear for 
pasture. No effort is being spared 
to develop good permanent pastures, 
and that’s why Ray Upchurch picked 
a heavy duty harrow equipped with 
LaBelle Discs. 


Extra disc life; quality, slow tem- 
pered steel; expert craftsmanship 
. .. these are some of the features 
of Crucible LaBelle Discs that have 
made them part of farming for more 
than 70 years. Look for the triangu- 
lar trade mark — % — your mark 


of quality. 





| CR U C | 8 LE} first name in special purpose steels 








53 years of. \Fine| steelmaking 


AGRICULTURAL STEELS 


CRUCIBLE STEEL COMPANY OF AMERICA, GENERAL SALES OFFICES, OLIVER BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


STAINLESS » REX HIGH SPEED + TOOL + ALLOY + MACHINERY «+ SPECIAL PURPOSE STEELS 








They Chop With 
Mechanical Choppers 


we ~*~ 


One man with tractor and mechanical hoe on the Buchanan farm 





‘ee 


chopped 14 to 16 acres per day—as much as 14 to 16 hoe hands, 


All over the Cotton Belt, farmers are looking for a less 
costly way to get their cotton chopped. Here’s a report 
from some of these who like the mechanical cotton chopper. 


By FRED J. HURST 


OR decades, Southern cotton 

farmers have hoped for the day 
they could lay down the hoe and 
mount a machine to chop cotton. 
It looks like that day is here. 


Scores of enterprising farmers 
are using pre-emergence and post- 
emergence chemical sprays — some 
with spectacular success, some with 
temporary setbacks—to control 
weeds, eliminate chopping, and 
save hoeing. 

For some growers in Alabama, 
Mississippi, Texas, Arkansas, and 
Tennessee, the dream of machine 
chopping has come true. 

We were intrigued as we stood 
in a 100-acre cottonfield on the 
farm of Claud Buchanan in Madi- 
son County, Ala., and watched his 
two-row, tractor-drawn cotton 
chopper chop at the rate of 14 to 
16 acres per day. Machine chop- 
ping was costing him less than $1 
per acre as compared with $3 and 
more per acre for hand chopping. 


One man driving the tractor and 
operating the machine was doing 
the work of 14 to 16 hoe hands and 
doing it efficiently. 

Mr. Buchanan was operating his 
mechanical chopper under favor- 
able conditions. He had a good 
stand of cotton. The soil was in 
good tilth, We wondered about 
the experience of other farmers in 
other areas on other soils with this 
same kind of machine. 

We talked with farmers in other 
states. Their experience, without 
an exception, was satisfactory. Here 
is what some of them told us: 

“It’s a remarkable tool. It’s a far 
cry from hand hoeing,” Jack Fields 
of Lake County, Tenn., told us as 
he looked over his big cotton farm 


in the Mississippi River Valley. 
“This implement is a lot faster and 
much cheaper than hand hoeing,” 
Jack declared. He said he used his 
machine to chop cotton “at one- 
fourth the cost of hand hoeing.” 


“Hand chopping cost me $3 per 
acre. Machine chopping cost me 
only 75 cents per acre; and I be- 
lieve I can cut the cost of machine 
chopping to 50 cents per acre,” 
Jack asserted. He said the machine 
puts some dirt back around cotton 
and he “likes this feature.” 

Like all growers with whom we 
talked, Jack stressed the impor- 
tance of having a good stand of 
cotton. However, since the ma- 
chine is operated from the power 
take-off on a tractor, he said one of 
his neighbors who had skippy cot- 
ton would lift the machine when 
necessary to save more cotton. 

Walter Kirkpatrick of Monroe 
County, Ark., has three of the me- 
chanical hoes. “I have used them 
for two years. They are O.K. You 
can chop cotton from time it comes 
up till it’s five to six leaves high. 

“It’s important to have the soil in 
good condition. I run a rotary hoe 
over the rows soon after cotton 
comes up. Then I use the chopper. 
I block cotton about 11 inches in 
the drill, leave four to seven stalks 
per hill.” 

W. P.+ Brown, Jr., Sunflower 
County, Miss., said: “I am pleased 
with my mechanical chopper. It 
helps me to get the jump on the 
grass and to block out my cotton 
quickly. It’s important that you 
have a full stand of cotton. I plant 
60 to 70 pounds of seed per acre. 
The hoe works best on fairly flat 

(Continued on page 106B) 
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21-inch Merritt—RCA Victor Television Deluxe _ finish slightly higher. Model 21D317, $395.00. 
with extra tubes, extra power. This open-face con- Or choose from twenty-two other RCA Victor 
sole is richly finished in mahogany; limed oak television models starting as low as $199.95 


RARE 
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Advanced, built-in, multi-channel tuner gives 
you superb, sensitive performance—finest recep- 
tion possible. It’s automatic! UHF and VHF chan: 
nels are on the same dial. Turn one knob— 
CLICK—there’s your station . . . sharp, clear, 
steady. Compare! (Tuner optional at extra cost.) 














The most lived-in homes 





See the Denrtis Day Show over 
NBC Television, Friday, 
8:00 p. m. EST. 


te 

VICTR OLA” 45 attachment. Plug in this 
Victrola” 45 automatic record changer and make a phono- 

graph combination of your TV set. Also can play through your 

radio. Big center spindle handles up to fourteen “45” records, 

Only 7” high. Finished in maroon plastic. Model 45J2, $16.75 


Prices shown are suggested list prices, subject to change 


ut notice. Slightly higher in far West and South, 
Prices include full-year warranty on the picture tube. 


CorNERSTONE OF HOME 


TELEVISION is as much a part of today’s 
home as the easy chair. And every year since 
television began, more people have bought 
RCA Victor than any other make! 


Now RCA Victor television is 5 ways finer 
for °53 ... with new, advanced features like. 
the automatic UHF-VHF tuner and the autos 
matic “Magic Monitor” circuit system. 


See your RCA Victor dealer now . . . ask 
about all the other big advances that 1953 
RCA Victor television brings you. And for 
expert television installation and service, ask 
about an RCA Victor Factory-Service Con- 
tract, available only to RCA Victor owners: 


RCAVICTOR > 


Tmks. ® Division of Radio Corporation of America 





CLOCK-RADIO. Another first from 
RCA Victor—a ‘Personal’ clock-size clock 
radio—it’s less than 6” high! Wakes you up 
to music. Has famous Telechron* clock. Fits 
compactly on a desk-top in only 34 the space 
required for a telephone! Choose from four 


smart colors. Model 2C511, $39.95 


*®,.Clock Supplier 


For More Comfort... 
Better Health . . . Better 


ENTERTAINMENT FOR OVER THREE GENERATIONS Reon ais Contitioning. 
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Store and condition 1,000 to 17,600 bushels of grain 
with only one system. You can use the Butler aeration 
system in single or multiple Butler grain bin installations. 


New Butler Aeration System 
conditions your grain 


The new Butler aeration system gives you 
a complete grain conditioning unit with 
ducts, fan and motor assembly for 1,000, 
1,330 and 2,200-bushel Butler steel grain 
bins. It promotes the natural conditioning 
of your stored grain by circulating a con- 
trolled volume of air through it for quick 
cooling. This prevents heating, protects 
you against losses due to spoilage and in- 
sect activity. You can upgrade high mois- 
ture grain with 18 to 20% moisture con- 
tent for higher market prices, better feed, 
safer seed! Do it at a cost of only a few 
cents a bushel. 

Consider these advantages and you'll 
see how Butler grain bins with the new 
Butler aeration system will soon pay for 
themselves. 











New Butler aeration system has 
scientifically designed ducts that 
circulate an ample supply of air 
through all of your grain to assure 
quick cooling for safe storage. 


SEND COUPON NOW FOR FREE 
BUTLER FOLDERS BY MAIL! 


Learn how Butler grain bins and Butler aeration can solve 
your grain storage problems . . . give you new profits 
this year and in the years ahead — mail coupon today. 
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1 

: BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

; 7304 East 13th St., Kansas City 26, Missouri 

; Please send me full details on: 

H C) Butler Grain Bins C7 Butler Aeration Systems J 
' 

' Name Nee, paovwe” 
i 

‘ P.O 

; R. F.D __.State 
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Every home garden- 
er needs a duster. 
A knapsack type is 
easy to operate. 


E can plant tender vege- 
tables earlier than many 
of us think. In the Cotton 
Belt, put them in before end 
of April. In lower South, put 
them in early in the month, 
and from middle to latter part in 
mid-South. Delay until early May 
in area above Cotton Belt. 

Give those early-planted vege- 
tables some extra nitrogen as soon 
as they are 4 to 6 inches high. A 
pound of nitrate of soda or % pound 
ammonium nitrate per 100 feet of 
row will make them hump. 

The great increase in poultry in 
many parts of the South means that 
gardners can get much good ferti- 
lizer. Apply poultry manure before 
planting, plow it in or apply as a 
sidedressing after vegetables are 
up and growing. A ton of poultry 
manure alone, with average amount 
of accumulated litter, contains 
about 80 pounds nitrogen, 20 





pounds phosphoric acid, and 18. 


pounds potash. Don’t waste any 
of it. 


While good seed is half the crop, 
it cannot take the place of fertilizer. 
Whatever vegetables you may be 
planting, feed them liberally. Ten 
pounds per 100 feet of row is none 
too much. Apply on either side of 
drill, about 2 or 3 inches from seed 
and 2 or 3 inches deeper than seed 
is planted. This will avoid danger 
of such large amounts of fertilizer 
injuring germinating qualities. Use 
high-grade fertilizer, such as 6-8-6 
or 5-10-5. 

For a succession of roasting ears, 
make a planting once every two 
weeks from now until latter part of 
June. Use sweet corn varieties, 
especially for earlier plantings. 
Plant in blocks of several short rows 
instead of one long row. 

To help resist drouth, set toma- 
to plants deep, 4 to 6 inches if plant 
is tall enough. 

Tomatoes are heavy feeders. 
They need from 1,000 to 1,500 
pounds per acre or 5 to 74 pounds 


If You’re Looking for More 
Net Farm Cash in 1953, It’s High 
Time To Be Pushing for 


A Garden To Cut 


Living Costs 





By L. A. NIVEN 


per 100 feet of row of a high-grade 
complete fertilizer for best results. 
A 10-ton crop per acre, which is 
not an abnormal yield, will remove 
from soil about 100 pounds nitro- 
gen, 35 pounds phosphorus, and 
175 pounds potash. Use heavy pot- 
ash fertilizer. 


I apologize to the hundreds of 
my readers who failed to obtain 
any of the new Kopiah tomato seed 
about which I wrote in October 
and December. I knew Southern 
seedsmen had only 250 pounds, but 
it never occurred to me that de- 
mand would call for this quantity. 
Unfortunately, they were all sold 
before half the folks wanting them 
could be supplied. This is a big 
quantity of tomato seed, as there 
are between 7,500 and 10,000 to- 
mato seed in each ounce, or be- 
tween 30 and 40 million in the 250 
pounds. Kopiah is highly wilt-resis- 
tant; and has steadily outyielded 
Rutgers, a leading variety. Another 
of its good qualities is ability to set 
and mature fruit better than most 
other varieties in late summer and 
fall heat and drouth. This is due 
largely* to heavy foliage shading 
blooms, reducing cooking or killing 
of pollen by extreme heat. Most 
varieties of tomatoes fail to set fruit 
when temperatures are 95 to 100 
degrees. 


In my opinion, and that of many 
others, the Dixielee table pea is 
superior to black-eye, Crowder, and 
others. A heavier yielder with 
larger pods, it resists nematodes 
and stands drouth well. I ate them 
last winter as dried peas, and they 
were excellent. Of course, they are 
better in the green form. Try them. 
Seed is available. 


Henderson’s Bush Jima is still the 
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leading variety of small-seeded 
kinds in the South because it bears 
well in hot, dry weather. The same 
goes for Carolina or Sieva among 


pole limas. 


Two fairly new bush snapbean 
varieties are Wade and Contender. 
In many sections, the latter is large- 
ly replacing Black Valentine. It 
outyields Valentine, resists mosaic 
and powdery mildew. Wade is an 
excellent yielder of good quality 
beans, and is popular. 


Tennessee Extension Service says 
these vegetable varieties are likely 
to excel older kinds: Fordhook 242 
lima bean, Top crop bush snap- 
bean, Early Prolific Straightneck 
squash, the hybrid cucumber, and 
the hybrid tomato, Big Boy. Ford- 
hook 242, extension says, tops older 
Fordhook, because it produces bet- 
ter in hot and dry weather. .Top 
crop bean excels in adaptability to 
varied soils and less favorable 
weather. The squash, a bush vari- 
ety, is superior because of earliness 
and bigger yield. Hybrid vigor in 
the cucumber and Big Boy tomato 
causes them to grow longer 


Snapbeans, carrots, eggplant, pep- 
pers, squarsh, and turnips are mod- 
erately deep-rooted and may be 
cultivated somewhat deeper. Can- 
taloupes, lima beans, parsnips, 
sweet potato, tomato, and water- 
melons are deep-rooted and for this 
reason will not be hurt by reason- 
ably deep cultivation. 


Garden tractors are. great labor- 
savers, even in a comparatively 
small garden. Why not buy one? 
At least buy a small wheel hoe. It 
will help you do as much work in 
one hour as you can in three or four 
hours with a hand hoe. 


Japanese beetles can be killed 
easily by dusting with 5 per cent 
DDT. If they are on plants or 
fruits that are about ready to eat, 
use methoxychlor instead of DDT. 
We should watch for these pests 
that are becoming more widespread 
in the South. 


To control cutworms, give heavy 
applications of 5 to 10 per cent 
DDT dust or 20 per cent toxa- 
phene. Put on the ground around 
plants and on stems of plants. 





or after others have ceased 
to bear. 

The Allgold sweet pota- 
to variety has outyielded 
others in several sections, 
especially in Arkansas and 
Oklahoma. One Arkansas 
farmer obtained 120 bush- 
els of No. 1 Allgolds as 








compared with 71 bushels 
of Unit 1 Porto Ricos. All- 
gold’s carotene content is 
quite high, about seven 
times as much as in Unit 1 
Porto Rico or Nancy Gold 
varieties, reports Arkansas 
Extension Service. 

It is well known that seed 
sweet potatoes grown from 
vine cuttings are less likely 
to rot than when grown 
from plants or sprouts. 
Tests also show that by letting 
plants grow 2 or 8 inches taller 
than when ordinarily pulled, then 
cutting off an inch or two of the 
root end before setting, about the 
same results are obtained. Often 
this is an advantage where vines do 
not develop early enough to obtain 
vine cuttings. 


“Seeds of Friendship” are being 
sent to Britain, France, Western 
Germany, Italy, Japan, Korea, and 
Mexico up until April 15. The 1953 
goal is 1 million packets of vege- 
table and flower seed. Individuals, 
service and church groups, and 
garden clubs can help by sending 
packets of seeds, or by donations 
to buy seeds wholesale, to All- 
America Friendship League, 118 

















Four garden insécts that do plenty of dam- 
age. Know and kill them. 1. Mexican bean 
beetle. 
lice or aphids. 4. Cucumber beetle. 


2. Tomato hornworm. .3. Plant 


To control squash vine borer, 
dust once a week with 1 per cent 
rotenone dust from time vines be- 
gin to run until four to six dustings 
have been given. It is too late to 
do the job after vines begin to wilt. 

To control pickleworms, melon- 
worms, cucumber beetles, and mel- 
on aphid on cucumbers and squash, 
use a 1 per cent lindane dust. Ap- 
ply this dust once every week or 
10 days until several applications 
have been given. 


A revised copy of “Vegetable 
Growing,” by James Sheldon Shoe- 
maker, is just off the press. Mr. 
Shoemaker tells how, when, and 
where you can profitably produce 
40 different vegetables—based on 
up-to-date research findings. Hun- 








Your machinery is 
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ready to go 
in a BUTLER building 


You don’t have to waste time freeing or 
replacing rusted chains or rust-frozen 
bearings, when your machinery is stored 
in a weather-tight Butler building! And 
it’s easy to make between-season repairs 
during cold winter months or rainy spring 
days when you have time to spare. 


Drive in and out through big sliding doors 
in ends, sides or both. You don’t have to 
tear down a combine or other big equip- 
ment to get them into a Butler building. 


Use every inch of space. Rigid frame steel 
construction with galvanized or aluminum 
covering gives you clear, unobstructed 
floor area from floor to roof. Straight side- 
walls let you use every inch of building 
width. Any size you need! 


Up in a jiffy. Factory pre-engineering and 
bolted construction lets you put up a But- 
ler building in days instead of weeks. Put 
it up with farm help or arrange for quick, 
low-cost erection service from your Butler 
dealer. 





GET THE BUTLER STORY 
BEFORE YOU BUILD! 


«+. then you'll know the exact cost 
before you start. SEND COUPON 
NOW for facts about Butler ma- 
chinery storage, grain storage, 
loafing or feeding barns, hog 
house, milking parlor, or combi- 
nation buildings that help you 
save time by putting more chores 
under one roof. 


WRITE TODAY 


Straight Sidewalls ... Get All The Space You Pay For! 


oe 




















West 57th Street, New York City. dreds of questions are answered. BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
on are labeled as gifts from Among them: latest weed-, dis- 7304 East 13th St., Kansas City 26, Missouri : 
eka and names of donors for- ease-, and insect-control measures; C0) Send FREE Butler Farm Building Catalog : 
R increasing importance of hybrid ( Send name of my nearest Butler dealer 4 
Because such vegetables as cab- varieties; and approved marketing - ’ 
bage, lettuce, onions, Irish pota- methods and containers. It is a ey pays” Name ' 
toes, radish, spinach, and sweet very complete general discussion of ° 
corn are shallow-rooted, cultivate vegetable growing. Publisher: John — 1 
quite shallow. Deep cultiva- Wiley and Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Post Office State H 

’ 


will damage them greatly. Ave., New York 16, N. Y. Price: $6. 
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You Can 
Lay Stone 


House after house we saw rising in native 
stone. In Independence and Sebastian counties, 
Ark., we watched farm folks—“‘country 
carpenters’—laying beautiful stonework. 
“Just lay one on two—and use 

that level,”” masons tell us. 








This mason is cutting dst with "s By JOHN 


hammer. He stands the stone on edge, 

hammers a line down one side, then turns it McKINNEY 

over and hammers a line down other side. But C : , 5 RH ng Peirce 

not all stone can be broken in square lines. Pr i ued 
We found Randolph Varnell, Independence County, using commercial 
masonry mix. Mortar is one part masonry mix to three parts clean sand. 


Steel wall ties are 
built into masonry. 
The rule is one tie 
per square foot. 
Some masons use 
twentypenny nails 
to spike ties to 
studding. Sheath- 
ing should be 
covered with water- 
proof paper, and 
masonry set at least 
1 inch from paper. 


Mason Bill Ives, 
Independence 
County, uses a steel Ws alia te tei 
brush to rake A correctly built stone house is a thing of beauty. Sebastian County, Ark. 
mortar joints, and 
whiskbroom to DON’T 6. Don’t put in a stone of unusual 
clean the job. color or shape. It detracts. 
Joints also may ‘ , 
in ealeed eeltin 0 1. Don’t get stones too large. 7. Don’t stack up patchy places. 
large nail set in the 2. Don’t put in one or two huge 8. Don’t get mortar too wet. It 
end of a stick. stones. This upsets uniformity. spoils stone faces. 
3. Don’t use brick for: trim. 9. Don’t fail to make the design as 
4. Don’t use raised mortar joints. simple as possible all the way through. 
5. Don’t allow long lines. Break 10. Don’t paint or whitewash the 
joints often. This gives balance. stone. This hides natural beauty. 
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In the Cotton Belt, farmers are examining fields now—and will continue examinations at frequent intervals—just as these experts are checking seedling cotton plants for 
thrips injury. Toxaphene, properly applied, will stop cutworms, thrips, fleahoppers, overwintering boll weevils, and other cotton insect pests, from ruining your crop. 


COTTON FARMERS PLAN FOR BETTER YIELDS 
through early insect pest control 


The cotton farmer’s annual battle against insect pests starts early. 
His first step is to lay in an adequate supply of insecticides. Dusting 
or spraying machinery may be put into first-class working condition 
well before planting time. When the tender young seedlings emerge, 
frequent examinations are made for the early-season insect pests 
which can destroy plantings almost overnight. 


To protect cotton against cutworms, thrips, fleahoppers, boll ; pe yea Se ney 
. . . nsect control with toxaphene and prize-winning crops go together. In communities 
weevils and other insect pests, more and more farmers are relying pense P inte aca on, Mety eh abit. ct 
. <i : : iene all over the Cotton Belt, farmers are meeting to plan for more cotton per acre. Insect 
on toxaphene insecticides. Toxaphene is thorough and inexpensive. control is one of the most important topics. Order enough low-cost toxaphene insec- 
In either dust or spray form, it kills all common cotton insects. ticides now for protection through the season. 
Check its actual cost per acre with your local supplier, or write: 





& - ita Hates 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


Naval Stores Department, 941 King Street, Wilmington 99, Del. 


Plants at Brunswick, Ga., Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Offices at Atlanta, Birmingham, Brownsville, Dallas, Los Angeles, Raleigh 


Toxaphene is needed here. Insect pests migrate from other crops to infest cotton 
s fields. Thrips, for instance, are notorious enemies of young cotton planted between 
onion rows. Inspection should be made early in the year, and local recommendations 


for insect control should be followed. Toxaphene is recommended for effective insect 
THE CHEMICAL BASE FOR TOXAPHENE IS PRODUCED BY HERCULES FROM THE SOUTHERN PINE control at all stages of the plant’s growth. NX53-2 
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JERIS 


rates a rave” 


says 


for greaseless 
good grooming 
and healthier, 
handsomer hair 


starring in 


“PONY EXPRESS” 


A Paramount Picture 
Color by Technicolor 


9 OUT OF 10 BARBERS USE 
DANDRUFF-DESTROYING * JERIS. 
YOU'LL LIKE ITS 
FRESH, CLEAN-SCENTED 
MASCULINE FRAGRANCE, TOO 





Only JERIS has all these five features: 


1. Natural, greaseless good grooming. 

. Healthier, handsomer, look-alive hair. 

. A stimulated, feel-alive scalp. 

. Dandruff germs* destroyed on contact. 
. Exclusive, fresh masculine fragrance. 


wm & w PS 


Get JERIS today at drug and 
toilet goods counters everywhere. 
Applications at barber shops. 











Gals love its he-man fragrance 
Its clean, crisp, manly scent 

With JERIS on your topknot 

“ Your femme- 

appeal’s potent. 


JERIS 


ANTISEPTIC 


HAIR TONIC 


*Pityrosporum ovale, which 
many authorities recognize as 
£. at. a. ade. 


th of i 














EW people realize the value of 
rare coins. Some of the petty 
cash that has passed through your 
fingers may have been worth far 
more than a wad of currency. 
Extremely high premiums are be- 
ing paid every day for coins which 
are scarce enough to be held in 
high esteem by numismatists (ex- 
perts in coin collecting.) For in- 
stance, all United States coins is- 
sued prior to 1838 are in great de- 
mand. Watch for them! 


They bear no mint marks. Up 
until 1838 all United States coins 
were struck at the 
Philadelphia mint, 
but during that year 
coinage was begun 
at several branch 
mints. To distinguish 
these branch-minted 
coins, a small letter 
is. placed upon the 
coin, usually on the 
reverse (tail) side. 

Only gold coins 
bear the mark “C” 
and the light type 
“D.” The “C” stands 
for the Charlotte, N. 
C. mint, which was 
active from 1838 to 
1861. The “D” marks 
are found only on those coins which 
were minted at Dahlonega, Ga., 
which was active during the same 
period as the mint at Charlotte. 


Other special coins bear their 
own distinguishing marks. “CC” 
means that the coin in question 
was minted at Carson City; “O” 
means that the coin originated in 
New Orleans; and “S” is the abbre- 
viation for San Francisco. 


Many times the mint mark on a 
coin differentiates it and sets it 
aside as a valuable piece. A 1922 
penny with a “D” mint mark on it 
is worth only 1 cent—but without 
the mint mark, it brings $10. It 
would be pretty nice to have a hat- 
ful of pennies like that! 


Check over your loose change 
and see how many mint marks you 
can find. A little practice will en- 
able you to identify them quickly. 
And when you can make a one- 
hundred-thousand per cent profit, 
as in the case of the 1922 penny, it 
certainly pays. 

The condition of the coins has 
much to do with their premium 
value. But regardless of condition, 
don’t throw away old coins with- 
out having an expert see them. 


All coins are classified under one 
of four groups. The first group is 
known as “proof.” These coins are 
struck from polished dies which 
give them a mirrorlike surface. 
They are sold by the Philadelphia 
mint during their year of issue at a 
premium price. If you have any 


Remember When— 


Mother always got up 
at the crack of dawn and 
ground coffee for breakfast 
in a coffee mill nailed to 
the kitchen wall? 

Mrs. W. E. Harris, 
Ashley County, Ark. 


The old lamp lighter 
would come down the street 
with a small step ladder in 
his hand, and one by one 
his particular stars would 
shine out to light the way 
of homeward bound men? 

Mrs. Ewing McMichael, 
Prince William County, Va. 


proof coins, hang on to them, and 
remember that no proof coins were 
struck from 1915 to 1936 inclusive. 

Next are those listed as “uncir- 
culated.” All uncirculated coins are 
new and bright. Watch for them. 


The third group is listed as “fine.” 
The word “fine” refers to their con- 
dition. Each detailed marking on 
the coin invariably shows up sharp- 
ly, with no bad nicks or dents, and 
their circulation has been restricted 
so that they look almost like new. 

The fourth and last group is list- 
ed as “badly worn” coins. These 
are not worth very 
much as a coliector’s 
item unless they are 
coins with rare dates 
on them. This con- 
firms the popular be- 
lief that the state of 
preservation has a 
big bearing on the 
value of all rare 
coins. 

When you are 
scrutinizing the 
change in your pock- 
et or change purse, 
be particularly alert 
to spot the silver dol- 
lar of 1804. This coin 
ranges in value from 
$500 to $2,000! Another interest- 
ing number is the 1894 “S mint” 
dime. If it is in‘ good condition, it 
brings $1,000. If it is badly worn, 
you may have to take less than a 
thousand. But don’t feel too badly 
about it. You're still making a 
pretty good profit. 


The 1913 nickel—not the buffalo 
type—is also a dandy. It’s worth 
ten thousand times its face value. 
Wouldn't you like to have enough 
of those nickels to pay your bus 
fare or to buy that extra 5 gallons 
of gasoline? 

There are, of course, many valu- 
able foreign coins. You don’t run 
across them every day, but when 
you see an odd-looking coin of for- 
eign vintage, it’s a good plan to set 
it aside until you can have it ex- 
amined by an expert. 

If there are no numismatists (coin 
experts) in your community, send 
the coin (registered mail), to a re- 
liable firm in one of the big cities. 


Coin collecting offers pleasure 
and great profit. The owner of a 
rare coin can not only have his 
cake, but eat it too, because he has 
the pleasure of discovering the coin 
plus the satisfaction of disposing of 
it at a figure which would no doubt 
make the average banker extremely 
envious of him. 

So look over those coins you've 
got in your pocket before you slap 
them down on the counter in ex- 
change for a few groceries. You 
may be well repaid! 






body on your 
truck is better than 
another hired man 


If you're looking for a quick, econom- 
ical, sure solution to your manpower 
problem, convert your regular farm 
truck to an efficient dump truck. 

This is easily accomplished by in- 
stalling a standard Galion conversion 
hoist... used by thousands of success. 
ful farmers everywhere. 

Galions fit all trucks. They are easy 
to install . . . inexpensive. See your 
nearest Galion distributor or write for 
farm bulletin FH-552. A-6866 







GALION 
MODEL 
754 HOIST 


















ALLSTEEL BODY COMPANY 





GALION, OHIO 
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Swingin’ on the Gate 
2,400 pounds of Jeep and People hang from a 42 
pound gate! IMPOSSIBLE? NO! WHY? It’s an 
Alprodco tempered ALUMINUM “Life-Time” Gate. 
Bull-strong, Light and Beautiful. Sizes 4 to 16 foot 
ready to hang. Also made in galvanized Spring- 
steel for low cost. Ask for “‘Life-Time” gates ot 
yout lumber dealer or Farm Supply. Get our ONE 
YEAR—FREE TRIAL offer. 


ALPRODCO, INC., Dublin, Georgia 


ST 

















Use Our Classified Pages for Results. 





Worry of 


FALSE TEETH 


Slipping or Irritating?’ 


Don’t be embarrassed by loose false teeth e 
ping dropping or wobbling when you eat, talk or 
augh. Just sprinkle a little FASTEETH on your 
plates. This pleasant powder gives a remarke 
sense of odd comfort and security . poet 
plates more firmly. No gummy, gooey, 
or feeling. It’s alkaline (non-acid), Get FAS ETH 
at any drug store. 
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These hens were fed out on a good high quality com- 
mercial growing mash. They laid only 2, 968 eggs during 
the first 150.days of production. 











of production. 
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EXTRA EGGS pay feed costs... give 
you handsome profit besides 


In a recent test at a leading agricultural school, 
pullets fed out on a good commercial growing 
mash laid 78% more eggs than those turned out 
to shift for themselves. 

And in another test, forty pullets grown out on 
MOTHER'S BEST Red Hat Growing Mash with 
C-87 laid 543 more eggs than an equal number 
fed out on a good commercial growing mash 
similar to that used in the first test. Convincing 


proof that it pays to grow out your birds on 
MOTHER'S BEST Growing Mash. 

So why take chances? Make sure your pullets 
are fully matured to withstand heavy continuous 
laying. Put them on MOTHER’S BEST Growing 
Mash at 6 weeks of age. Keep ‘em on it until they 
go into the laying house. 

The extra eggs will more than pay your feed 
costs. Give you a handsome profit besides. 


SEE YOUR RED HAT DEALER FOR A SUPPLY TODAY! 


ALABAMA FLOUR MILLS e¢ DECATUR, ALA. 


. +. and to start your chicks faster, use 
MOTHER'S BEST RED HAT STARTING MASH with C-87 


If you haven't started your chicks yet, try MOTHER'S BEST Starting Mash with 
C-87. Just look at the power- -packed growth- -promoting ingredients you get. Animal 


t, niacin, fish solubles, D-activated 





and vegetable prot 


animal sterol, calcium pantothenate, Aried whey, calcium carbonate, trace miner- 
als, antibiotic feed: supplement and Vitamin B-12 and all the other éasy-to-assimi- 
late nutrients chicks need to get away to a flying start—develop into real profit 
makers. Get a supply today. Have it on hand when your chicks arrive 


Georgia-Alabama-Florida Edition * 94A 


MORE EGGS | 
IN 150 DAY TEST 


PROVES IT PAYS TO 


-on RED HAT GROWING MASH 
WITH (BF 


| These hens were grown out on MOTHER'S BEST Red Hat Grow- 





ing Mash with C-87. They laid 3,511 eggs during first 150 days 
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OLIVER 


Make all your crops.pay 





SPRAY THE — 
IRON AGE WAY. 


Here’s why you get more coverage 
at lower cost with IRON AGE 


LISTEN to what users say about 
spraying the Iron Age way: “I 
sprayed over 155 acres the full 
season without putting a wrench 
to my pump”... “Iron Age saves 
me money because I never have 
any pump trouble’’...‘‘Get better 
coverage with Iron Age than any 
other sprayer I’ve seen”... IRoN 





IRON AGE COMBINATION 
SPRAYER for field and row crop spraying. 
Pressures adjustable from 0 to 600 p.s.i. 


MAIL TODAY FOR FREE 


THE OLIVER CORPORATION, Dept.17, 


(] Please gend me complete information on Iron Age Row Crop Sprayers 
(_] Please send me complete information on the Oliver Tractor line 


400 W. Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


AGE performance pays off, because 
Iron Age builds sprayers in sizes 
and capacities to meet every row 
crop or orchard grower’s de- 
mand for a machine that delivers 
maximum coverage with low up- 
keep. The famous Iron Age Pump 
maintains high pressures needed, 
and still takes a beating season 
after season without breakdowns. 
See your Oliver Iron Age Dealer 
about the model you need to make 


your crops pay. 
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Help Reduce 
Auto Accidents 


By Josh M. Drake, Jr. 
Rural Mail Carrier 


EW people drive as many miles 

over unpaved roads as I. Each 
morning, six days a week, I drive 
over a 62-mile rural mail route. I 
am sorry to report that in the past 
few years I have seen several acci- 
dents on our farm-to-market roads 
that could have been prevented. 

Time and again I have seen peo- 
ple who had flats put big rocks un- 
der their wheels to keep their cars 
from rolling off the jack, then drive 
off and leave those rocks in the 
road. I know of a case in which a 
driver hit a rock left in the road, 
blew out a tire, and turned over 
three times. Fortunately the people 
in the car were not hurt seriously, 
but the car was demolished. 


Some farmers who do not have 
fences between their fields and the 
roads unthinkingly drive their trac- 
tors and plows out in the road to 
turn around. Often they put their 
plows in the ground too soon, or 
take them out of the ground too 
late, and they actually plow up 
part df the road. Others dump big 
humps of soil, grass, and weeds off 
their plows on the road as they 
turn around. 


Many minor accidents are caused 
by mail boxes that are concealed 
by weeds. Mail boxes and the posts 
they rest upon should have all trash 
cleared from around them and be 
painted with aluminum paint so 
motorists can see them several hun- 
dred yards away, day or night. 

Pop bottles thrown in the road 
often cut tires and cause cars to 
run into the ditch or overturn. 


A few farmers allow their live- 
stock to graze along the roadside. 
Hundreds of wrecks are caused 
each year by cows or hogs that dash 
into the road in front of speeding 
vehicles. In most states, the owners 
of animals involved in accidents 
can be forced to pay damages. 

At harvesttime, when heavy ma- 
chinery is moving up and down our 
country roads, we should all keep 
an eye on those little bridges. If 
you find a bridge that is unsafe, 
you should first block it off, with 
wire and hang white flags on the 
wire. Then you should call the 
county commissioner and report the 
exact location of the faulty bridge. 








HEPTACHLOR 
CONTROLS MAJOR 
COTTON INSECTS 





THE availability of Heptachlor for 
1953 application against cotton in- 
sects is big news for growers in the 
cotton South. This insecticide, recom- 
mended in cotton states after exten- 
sive field testing over several years, 
will be commercially available through 
suppliers of cotton poisons in time for 
early application against boll weevils 
and other insects. 


Applied at the rate of only 4 oz. per 
acre, Heptachlor will give effective 
control of boll weevils, cotton flea- 





Boll Weevil 


hoppers, tarnished plant bugs, rapid 
plant bugs, garden webworms and 
thrips. 


No Harmful Residues 


Heptachlor does not translocate into 
the growing plants, as proven by 
chemical analyses of cotton seed oil 
and meal produced fronr Heptachlor- 
treated crops. 


Heptachlor formulations for cotton 
are available as dusts or emulsifiable 
concentrates. The material is also pre- 
pared in combination with DDT and 
sulfur. 


Cotton dusts contain 24%% Hepta- 
chlor while emulsifiable concentrates 
are available containing 2 Ibs. of 
Heptachlor per gallon. Heptachlor 
formulations are easy to apply. Stan- 
dard spraying or dusting equipment 
for ground or air application can be 
used, 


Free Booklet Available 


A free booklet on Heptachlor control 
of cotton insects is avail- 

anes able. It describes in 
greater detail proper 

methods and dosages in 

treating cotton with 

Heptachlor formulations. 

Send for your copy today. 

You'll find Heptachlor is 


the lowest cost and most 


effective insect control you can buy. 
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POWER DUSTERS 


Our Easter Sermon 





By Rev. J. W. Holland 
















































are TOPS! 
STRANGE man walked among 
for the philosophers on Mars Hill 
| in- in Athens. There at that ancient 
the meeting place of people who had 
rent ideas to air, the strange man talked 
ears, to them about things that were 
ugh meaningless to their pagan minds. : 
> for “He preached unto them Jesus, and ‘ ~ +: Ge ee 
evils the resurrection.” They listened at- Oh, boy - a whole case of Wildroot Cream-Oil |” 
tentively, and thought he was talk- 
ing about a new god by that name. " , 
Whether they understood, we do Ye) 
_ | not know, but the truth Paul spoke 
SAVE TIME - '__, | that day has become the hope and Vad 
e: MO = ~ | comfort of the Christian world.- 
DOBBINS New PTO or Engine Powered At Easter we are accustomed to THE FINGERNAIL TEST 7 


4- 5- and 6-row COTTON power dusters | | stress the pagan elements that have 
SAVE YOU WORK with dependable, 


trouble-free, fast-dusting ... large 60-lb. || STOW" UP around our Easter cele- 
capacity hopper .. . easily mounted ... bration. In an- 


Dont give dandruff and CREAM-OIL . 
dryness a chance to ruin HAIR TONIC 





lightweight rugged construction. cient Greece, Eos the looks of i Fr Keep 

SAVE YOU TIME with more efficient dust- was the goddess it neat and natural a ay 

ing action... proven rotary spiral agitator ; 1 h with Wildroot Cream-Oil. 

with forced feed. of dawn. When Made with the heart of GROOMS THE HAIR 
SAVE YOU MONEY . . . No wasted dust winter was on the Lanolin, so much like the RELIEVES DRYNESS 
with positive feed regulation. wane and spring in, ae ! 

DOBBINS POWER DUSTERS GIVE BETTER, and summer were natural oil of your skin! 


MORE EFFICIENT DUSTING AT LOWER COST. 
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and pagans held a 
tai “ — —entncaaa feast in her honor. Get that successful look 
f COMPLETELY But the ~~ with America’s largest 
ons REDESIGNED of Greece knew nothing of triumph selling Hair Tonic! 
. by Traction sprayer | Over death. They merely celebrated > : 
1 oil ..» New cam- | the rebirth of life in tree and shrub YOUR HAIR'S BEST FRIEND | 
hlor- ose —_ and flower. Paul taught a new doc- : 
struction through- | trine in Athens—that God, the giver 
otton oo FF, bony of life, had brought life again to 
iable aie os chtiele os the dead body of Jesus: Occasional- 
tae” ; | reliable spraying. | ly people have been revived from a 
-_ WRITE TODAY FOR ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE | deep coma which resembled death, 
' POTTING a ittemdeme | but Christ was the first to conquer 
na death Hel ew , 
rates 
ve His Resurrection was a new reve- b 
Stan- lation to the world. Poets had v7 
ment hoped for it. Sages had foretold it. fe 
my. And then, in the garden of Joseph 
of Arimathaea on the third day after " . 
the crucifixion, the most marvelous en a) 
ntrol event of history occurred. Christ He aN t : { a h twei g h t 
vail- arose from the dead. Through the \\\g R r:) + ar y Po wer 
s in Resurrection of Christ, God gave ; q (‘ 
oper men proof of our immortality and L awn M owers 
“> spiritual survival, That is what . Homko will be the topic of your conversation too 
with Easter is all about. Lose that fact, Whee 5 soly  yacmeter ig when you discover how smoothly and evenly it 
ae and there is nothing to celebrate yoo pee poner cuts...with so little effort from you. They're 
oday. but an empty pagan myth. with ease. really fun to operate ...easy to maneuver, 
or is There is mystery in the Resur- and even tough weeds and sloping 
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uy. but that is no reason for us to doubt Extremely well guarded, whirling rotary blade. See try, 
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Theyre made right 





When your Ford needs replacement parts—remember, 
you're playing safe when you specify Genuine Ford 


Parts. They’re tailor-made to Ford specifications 
- » « designed by the men who designed your Ford. 





Genuine Ford Parts are designed to be perfect re- 
placements for the parts built into your Ford when it 
was new. This means that they are easy to work with 
... which saves you time and money on installation. 


to last longer! 














Because Genuine Ford Parts are built to 
y do their jobs right . . . because they are Track 
* Tested and proved by Ford ... you can be 
confident that you can’t buy better re- 
placements. They’re built to last and last! 


Available at all Ford Dealers and 





-» - 
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Whats An Action Ad ? 


Whether you operate a large business or a small farm, a “‘powerful little Action Ad”’ 
in The Progressive Farmer’s Classified columns can act as your personal salesman. 
It will call on thousands of prospects for almost anything you have to sell. You will 
be pieasantly astounded at the profitable response. Have this experience for your- 
self by placing one in the next issue! Write to The Progressive Farmer for order 
blanks . . . no obligation—lots of opportunity! 





- Mistakes | Have Made 


(April Prize Letters) 


OT keeping all my old income 
tax returns, my canceled checks, 
bills, etc., was a costly mistake for 
me. Failing to have sufficient rec- 
ords of my expenses when the fed- 
ederal income taxman came to 
check me cost me several hundred 

dollars ‘in income tax. 
C. N., Georgia. 


A terrible mistake we made was 
to let our three-year-old son go into 
a barnyard where there were sev- 
eral horses. One mare kicked him 
in the face, cutting his upper lip 
and breaking out several teeth. The 
doctor had to take several stitches 
in his lip, and it was years before 
his teeth came back. He is grown 
now and has to wear a mustache to 
hide the long scar. Never let small 
children play around horses. 

Mrs. H. J., Mississippi. 


Never leave a small child in a 
house alone—even for a few min- 
utes. Once I went off and left my 
son in bed asleep; I couldn't see 
what harm that would do. The 
house caught fire and the neighbors 
just happened to discover it! They 
got my child out before he was 
hurt. I shall never forget what a 
narrow escape we had. 

R. A., Virginia. 


I let my little boy ride the tractor 
with his older brother. He fell off, 
and a wheel ran over his leg and 
crushed it. The doctors managed 
to save it, but my boy will always 
be crippled. Never let children ride 
on tractors! Mrs. C. B., Texas. 


Returning home from a nearby 
town, my five-year-old boy acci- 
dentally opened the rear door of 
our sedan and fell out on the high- 
way while we were driving 50 miles 
per hour. He suffered a fractured 
skull and severe skinned places all 
over his body. It’s a miracle he 
wasn't killed. I should have put 
safety locks on the rear doors so 
they would not open until the front 
doors were opened—or else I should 
have watched him more closely. 

Mrs. A. D. J., Virginia. 


After 30 years as a farmer’s wife 
the desire began to creep into my 


heart and mind to live in town, [ 
finally talked my husband into sel]. 
ing our herd of cattle, renting out 
our land, selling most of our me- 
chanical equipment, closing our 
house, and moving to an apartment 
in a town about 50 miles from 
where my son and his family lived, 
After three months of cramped 


apartment living, buying every ° 


mouthful of food we had to eat, and 
literally wasting our lives away in 
idleness, I suddenly came to the 
realization that I had made a great 
mistake. We packed up, moved 
back home, and now we are at- 
tempting to restock our herd, buy 
new farm equipment, and rebuild 
what I was foolish enough to de- 
stroy almost. 

Mrs. A. Y. C., Mississippi. 


Not having a doctor to set my 
daughter’s dislocated elbow was 
my greatest mistake. It was hurt 
over a month before I would let a 
dogtor examine it. I thought it was 
only a sprain and that I could do it 
more good with home remedies, 
Alas, to my sorrow and her suffer- 
ing, I found she’d have to have 
X rays and spend a week in the 
hospital. After she got out, she 
had to make frequent trips to a 
doctor. Thus, thinking I could save 
a dollar, I had to spend many, 
Now, through my carelessness and 
neglect, my daughter has a crooked 
arm which will never be straight. 

Mrs. W. M., Georgia. 


Failing to take out hospital in- 
surance resulted in piling up a big 
hospital and doctor debt from which 
my husband never recovered. When 
our family was well, we neglected 
taking out hospital insurance, think- 
ing it was unnecessary, but all of 
a sudden my husband became 
sick, and several operations, lots of 
medicine, and doctor bills piled up 
at once. It took all our crop money 
to pay these. The next 10 years 
this was repeated—and at my hus- 
band’s death drug, hospital, and 
doctor bills were left for me to pay. 
If we had only taken out a policy 
of hospital insurance for our family 
while we were well, it would have 
saved us money, heartaches, and 
much sorrow. P. G. F., Miss. 


The Changing Cotton Picture 


1930 
43.3 MILLION ACRES 


13.9 MILLION BALES 











1952 
26.1 MILLION ACRES 


=== 
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14.9 MILLION BALES 














More cotton was made in 1952 than in 1930, 
on a little more than half the acreage, 
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t. E. F. Pitre (right) of New Iberia, Louisiana, 
the inventor, explains operation of the ver- 










































, tical-vaned hoe to John Curtis, prominent 
farmer. The hoe makes possible close culti- 
Z vation without injuring the roots, according 
é to Mr. Pitre. 
i. 
y 
aS 
rt 
a 
as 
it 
8, 
T- 
ve 
ne 
ne 
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ve 
y. 
id 
od Mr. Pitre gives bearing a shot of Marfak lubricant. Marfak ensures full lubrica- 
it. tion protection—forms a collar around the bearing edges, sealing out grit and 
ia. dirt. Marfak sticks better, stays on longer, won’t melt down and run out or 
dry out. The implement is Mr. Pitre’s horizontal rotary hoe. Texaco Man 
as Floyd Folks is an interested observer. 
ig ‘ 
ch 
n . — 
dl SING the basic principle of the hand 
y hoe, Mr. E. F. Pitre, of New Iberia, 
oO 
ne Louisiana, has developed two types of 
» rotary hoes — vertical and horizontal, as 
ey . shown above. 
urs 
mi Some of the advantages claimed are closer 
. cultivation, with adjustable depth of cul- 
cy tivation. Thus it is possible to cultivate a 
il ‘ 
= ; crop as soon as the plants begin to appear, A 
nd . . te . eee ee 
$8. breaking vs the crust and ? eeding P lant In all 48 states Havoline, the motor oil with Friendly service with on-time deliveries, 
growth. a reputation of more than 40 years, is the —_ that’s what farmers and ranchers want 
‘ choice of leading farmers. Havoline is a and get from Texaco Men. In addition, 
Mr. Pitre and the Curtis brothers, like Heavy Duty all-purpose oil, ideal for gaso- they get better performance, longer 
line or Diesel engines and those using LP- trouble-free life from farm machinery 
farmers the country over, have found that Gas as fuel. It cleans as it lubricates, ensur- with Texaco Products. Texaco Man D. S. 
. ‘ ing full power and economy from every Spidle is delivering a tankful of Fire- 
it pays to farm with Texaco Products. drop of fuel. Pete Van Zee near Lynden, Chief, the gasoline with extra “Fire- 
Wash., is pouring the Havoline as friendly § Power” for low-cost operation, at the 
Texaco Man E. A. Hofman looks on. Sandifer farm near Beaumont, Texas. 


THE 
TEXAS 
MPANY 


iT PAYS TO 
FARM WITH 


DIVISION OFFICES: Atlanta 1, Ga.; Boston 17, Mass.; Buffalo 3, N. Y.; Butte, Mont.; Chicago 4, Il.; Dallas 2, Tex.; Denver 5, Colo.; Houston 1, Tex.; 
Indianapolis 1, Ind.; Los Angeles 15, Calif.; Minneapolis 3, Minn.; New Orleans 6, La.; New York 17, N. Y.; Norfolk 1, Va.; Seattle 11, Wash, 


Texaco Petroleum Products are Manufactured and Distributed in Canada by McColl-Frontenac Oil Company Limited. 
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HERE’S A 


Specialist 


LL SEED AND 
GRAIN CROPS 








EFORE its introduction, the new 
John Deere 25 Combine spent five 
harvest seasons going through the most 
grueling tests in every cambineable 
crop grown in this area. In small grains 

. . in crimson clover, fescue, rescue, 
lespedeza and many other valuable 
seed crops. . . in soybeans and in peas 
—this new combine proved itself a 
specialist in saving more grain—more 
seed from every acre. 

The new 25 is available with six- or 

s  seven-foot cut. New features include a 
quick-change cylinder speed control 
... an extra-aggressive open-bar grate 
with snap-in inserts . . . all-steel straw 
rack... non-piling cleaning shoe . 
25-bushel grain tank . . . new, stronger 
hitch and frame design . . « better 
flotation and greater mud clearance 
for soft or muddy fields. 

The new six-bar grate is one of the 
biggest threshing improvements made 
in years. Its extra aggressiveness means 
better threshing in all crops. The tre- 
mendous open area gives over 90% 
separation at the cylinder. 

For tough crops such as crimson 
clover, you get maximum threshing 
action by installing snap-in inserts, 
which clip onto the grate from outside 
the combine. 

The new cylinder speed control 
makes it easy to get exactly the right 
threshing speed for every crop—every 

condition. 

Your John Deere dealer weliimes’ 
the opportunity to show you this great 
new combine. See him soon. . 


i) 








Brood Sows Are 
Good Property 






Hog numbers are down, prices are “perking” 
up. This may well be a good time 
to add a few extra gilts for fall farrow. 


By OTIS O. McINTOSH 


EWER sows have farrowed 

every month since last June than 
the corresponding month in 1951. 
Last fall’s pig crop was down 11 
per cent. According to USDA re- 
ports, the spring pig crop will be 
about 15 per cent under that of 
1952. If so, this will be the smallest 
pig crop in 14 years. All this means 
hog slaughter this year is bound to 
be down considerably. 

Population is increasing by more 
than 2 million a year. Unemploy- 
ment is averaging less than that of 
a year ago. Continued high employ- 
ment and income for wage earners 
are expected. When incomes are 
high, people eat a higher propor- 
tion of meat. 

Hog prices are not as good as in 
some years past, but they are still 
above the long-time average. Only 
five times during the last 25 years 
have hogs sold for more than $18 
per cwt. in November. Those 5 
years were unusual. The current 
corn-hog ratio is about the same as 
the long-time average. 

Indications are that hog prices 
should hold their present level, or 
increase. Unless the decrease in 
brood sow numbers gets out of con- 
trol, no spectacular rise in prices is 
expected. Competition from lower 


Healthy, well grown out gilts of good type are 
logical starting point for successful hog growing. 


grades of beef and low lard prices 
will keep any price rise orderly. 

Prices of most feeds are lower 
than a year ago. With average 
weather, feed prices should remain 
lower. This condition plus higher 
hog prices, offers better chances for \ 
profits from hogs. 

To make money, though, you 
can’t afford to be “just average” as 
a hog grower today. Good man- 
agement can add a third or more to 
your profits. Sows that wean five 
pigs may get your money back. If 
they wean 6.44 pigs (the U. S. aver- 
age), you usually have a little over 
one pig profit. Get one-third great- 
er production per sow, which means 
weaning eight or nine pigs, and you 
about triple “profit pigs.” 

To get one-third more, good 
breeding is a “must.” Poor breed- 
ing stock robs profits. Disease can 
take another heavy toll. A good 
sanitation program is a necessity. 

Modern-day feeds are the best 
we've ever had. Vitamins, antibi- 
otics, minerals, and other nutrients 
have been added to increase gains 
and cut production costs. Grain 
alone is not a good hog feed. Hoine- 
grown grains must be balanced 
with supplement and pasture to get 
the cheapest gains. 

Grain marketed in the form of 
hogs brings a higher selling price 
than when sold as grain. 
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speround the 
PURINA 

FARM acth 

HAROLD L. WILCKE 








ASST. DIRECTOR 
RESEARCH DEPT. 
FARM FIRES are horrible, depres- 
ing sights. The one last December 
that destroyed the main building 
housing our auditorium,- kitchen, 
dormitory and offices was no 
exception. 


But the determination to rebuild 


and plan for the future—that’s an 
asset that is beyond destruction on 
any farm. New dining facilities 
have now been installed. Research 
Farm trips will continue as sched- 
uled this spring. 

+ * a 


DID YOU ever try to find and 
buy 23 calves, each from 3 to 5 
days old? It’s quite a chore. We 
found out last fall when we wanted 
to start one of our many Nursing 
Chow tests. They had to be aver- 
age farm calves that had been fed 
nothing but their mothers’ milk. 
We found the 23 alright, by scout- 
ing several counties in Missouri’s 
Ozark dairyland. 





Two of the 23 calves wait in stanchions 
for their share of the Nursing Chow gruel. 


The calves matched other good 
results we’ve had with Nursing 
Chow. Holstein heifers started on 
the new Chow in 1952 averaged 
320 pounds at 4 months. Guern- 
seys averaged 251 pounds. 


* * * 


IN FEEDS, the ingredient tag 
doesn’t tell the whole story. We 
just finished a 1-year feeding test 
where 2 pens of White Leghorns 
got different rations. Although the 
Same ingredient tag could have 
been used for both rations, results 
showed a decided advantage for 
the more highly fortified feed. 

Hens on the better ration re- 
quired .7 of a pound less feed to 
produce each dozen eggs. Hatch- 
ability of eggs from birds in pen 
No. 1, getting the better ration, 
was 90% compared to only 77% 
for pen No. 2 eggs. 





PURINA 


South Georgia poultrymen 
give cage layers a try 


WILLACOOCHEE, GA.— Folks 
around here are keeping an eye on 
two young fellows in the poultry 
business. The idea of putting hens 
in cages, while not brand new, still 
leaves some people with a “wait 
and see”’ attitude. 


The two partners who decided 
to go ahead and give cage layers 
a try are Julian Vickers and Billy 
M. Head. They got started on 
their cage layer venture in Feb- 
ruary, 1952. 


‘*We wanted to experiment with 
the idea in a limited way, but still 
make the project large enough to 
give it a fair chance,” Julian said. 
**So we ordered 1,008 cages and 
started enough chicks to fill them.” 


By the latter part of June, birds 
were hitting 10% production on 
the floor, so Julian and Billy moved 
them to cages already set up for 
use. Within a few weeks the egg 
factory was running full tilt. 


“But we knew that was no time 
to relax,” Billy told us. “Right 
then we set up a definite culling 
system along with our replace- 
ment program. 


“We set 50% production as mini- 
mum for every bird, and keep close 


by Omer Dye 


check by using the washer system. 
After 14 days every hen that hasn’t 
laid at least 7 eggs goes on proba- 
tion. If she fails to make her 50% 
quota in the next two weeks we 
replace her with a new pullet.”’ 

For replacement pullets, the 
partners start around 200 baby 
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SIGN OF A GOOD POULTRYMAN — 
Billy Head and Julian Vickers didn't want 
to appear unfriendly when they put up 
this sign in their cage layer house. They 
just wanted to make sure that visitors 


didn’t accidentally carry diseases to their 
hard-working flock. 


Georgia-Alabama-Florida Edition 
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EGGS from the 
Vickers-Head partner- 
ship are sold by contract— 
proof enough that consumers 
are willing to pay extra for 
quality. That's Billy Head gather- 
ing eggs in the photo above. 


chicks every 60 days. After the 
brooding period, chicks are raised 
on cattail millet range. 


**People are always asking how 
much it cost us to get the 1,000 
cages into operation,”’ Julian said, 
‘‘and they seem surprised when 
they learn that $4 a cage paid for 
our building, the cages themselves, 
and costs of raising the 1,000 pul- 
lets on the Purina program.” 


Because of the agreeable south 
Georgia climate, Billy and Julian 
are getting by with an open-sided 
house. Material costs were further 
held down by using native rough 
lumber. Labor costs are likewise 
kept low by using automatic water 
fountains and large egg baskets. 

*‘Neither of us wanted to sink 
lots of money into this venture 
before we gave it a fair trial, so 
we tried to keep all costs at a very 
minimum,” Julian pointed out. 

So far the partners are well satis- 
fied with results of their ‘‘ trial run’’ 
with cage layers. 


**We’re looking forward to 40,000 
layers some day,” Billy admitted, 
**but we’re not going to jump 
off the deep end. We’ve decided 
to let this project grow only as 
fast as profits from it pay expan- 
sion costs.” 
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Grow em 


FOR TOP ‘PROFITS NEXT FALL 


High-effiency growing ration 
develops good pullets at low cost 


E EGG market picture looks bright for 

1953. U. S. authorities estimate the pres- 
ent hen and pullet population is 39 million 
under the average of the past 10 years—15 
million under last year’s count. Even though 
hens in 1953 will lay a few more eggs per bird 
than ever before, it is likely that there will still 
be millions less eggs on the market than there 
were in 1952. This condition is bound to last 
until October or November, and should mean 
higher egg prices for the wise poultry farmers 
who have pullets ready to lay lots of big eggs 
by early fall. 


GET GOOD CHICKS. First, it’s important to 
start chicks early so they will develop in time 
to lay lots of eggs during the fall season of 
peak prices. Egg prices are normally at least 
10¢ a dozen higher during September, Octo- 
ber, November, and December than they are 
after the first of the year. Prices may be 
even better this year because of the decline 
in hen population. 


Second, you'll make more money with heal- 
thy chicks bred for good production. Your 
Purina dealer specializes in this kind or can sug- 
gest a good hatchery. Chick price is only a 
small part of the total cost of producing a 
laying hen. 

While you’re at your Purina dealer’s store, 
get all the sanitation products and brooding 
equipment needed to get chicks off to a good 
healthy start. 


Chek-R-Tabs in the drinking water for the 
first 4 weeks help cut down the spread of disease. 
The Chek-R-Tabs will kill most common germs. 
Don’t forget to disinfect the brooder, feeders 
and waterers. Thoroughly clean and rinse all 
surfaces before applying the Disinfectant. 





FEED GOOD STARTER RATION, For life and 
fast growth, start chicks on Purina Chick Start- 
ena. It’s been America’s favorite chick starter 
for 30 years, because it does such a fine job. 


Startena is now better than ever, because of 
the addition of Formula ‘‘1028” and the new 
Checker-Ett form. Formula ‘‘1028” is our own 
blending of the miracle growth promoters, in- 
cluding antibiotics and the growth vitamins. 
The one right combination was found by 1,028 
separate feeding tests—and it does make a 
difference in vigor and growth. Poultrymen 
report these advantages for Checker-Etts: 
1. Fast growth due to high palatability. 2. High 
livability, because chicks get on feed quickly. 
3. Easier to pour. 4. Less waste and spillage 
from feeders. 


BUILD FOR MORE EGGS. It takes more than 
early starting to get pullets ready for heavy 
production when prices are highest in the fall. 
Birds must stay on feed and develop fast. 
These are the pullets that should produce the 
most large eggs in September and October— 
months when big eggs usually bring the highest 
premium. During these months last year, large 














PURINA CHEC 









eggs brought 13 cents more than mediums, 
according to a U. S. market survey. But just 
4 months later, there was only a 3% cent 
spread between large and medium eggs. 


On the Purina plan each bag of Purina Grow- 
ena will grow up to six big pullets. And in just 
4 months, eggs from two of the pullets should 
pay back the cost of the growing ration for all six. 


Just keep Growena Checker-Etts in hoppers 
at all times. Feed nothing else. If you wish, keep 
Growena Checker-Etts or Mash in hoppers and 
top feed Growena Checkers morning and eve- 
ning. Give birds all the Checkers they will 
clean up in 15 to 20 minutes. 


Poultrymen who have grain on hand can feed 
it with Grewing Chow and grow out a good 
pullet for only about 40 cents cash outlay. 
Keep Growing Chow, either Checker-Etts or 
Mash, in hoppers or hand-feed it—feeding 
twice as much grain as Growing Chow. 


A new product for 
AIR SAC DISEASE 


Chek-R-Aid, a new product just released by 
Purina research, is a valuable help in the con- 
trol of air sac disease of chickens, It is a feed 
base, with a high fortification of antibiotics and 
certain vitamins. Chek-R-Aid replaces all feed 
during the treatment period, which extends for 
3 to 5 days, or until birds are back on full feed. 


As you know, air sac infection causes a drop 
in feed consumption followed by a serious loss 
of weight. Since Chek-R-Aid is a complete feed 
and highly fortified with vitamins, it will supply 
more than adequate levels of these essentials 
during a drop in feed consumption. This is the 
first important step in controlling the disease. 
The second is to get birds back on feed. Two 
ingredients in Chek-R-Aid, in addition to the 
fortified base, act as appetite stimulants. 


The third function of Chek-R-Aid is to con- 
trol infection in the birds. 
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CREEP FEED 
FOR QUALITY 
IN 53 


by BLAKE PULLEN, 
Manager, Livestock Chow Sales 











PGRADING is probably more important 

today than ever before. During 1952 the 
big slump occurred in the Commercial and 
Utility grades. 


Last year Choice cattle brought about 18% 
more than Utility grade. Good grade cattle sold 
for about 15% more than Utilities, emphasizing 
the need for better quality beef. 


Purina’s work with creep feeding dates back 
to 1933 and deals with more than 2,800 head 
of cattle. These demonstrations were held 
throughout cattle country and during periods 
of varying markets. Results show these benefits: 


1, Upgrading . . . 34% more Choice and Good 
calves. 


2. Heavier Calves . . . Creep-fed calves aver- 
aged 39 14 lbs. heavier at weaning. Extra weight 
and upgrading averaged $8.91 per calf above 
feed costs. 


3. Better Cow Condition . . . Cows with creep- 
fed calves came through 44.8 lbs. heavier. This 
added condition resulted in over 16% more 
calves the following year in 2-year tests. 


4. Earlier Market . . . Creep feeding gets calves 
ready for an early market . . . ahead of the 
usual fall run. It’s usually profitable to have 
calves ready early. This is especially true with 
slaughter calves, and is generally true with 
feeders and stockers. 


5. Higher Dress-Out . . . Average yield of 
Choice calves is about 58-60%, Good calves 
about 56-59%. Packer buyers are interested in 
calves that dress-out like this. 


Next time you’re in town drop in at your 
Purina dealer’s and ask him to tell you more 
about Purina’s proved creep feeding program. 


The new dairy calf program calls for Purina 
Nursing Chow from 3 days until calves are 1 
month old. Nursing Chow takes the place of all 
the milk a calf normally requires during this 
period. And it saves lots of money—costing only 
about half as much as the milk. 


The milk replacer grows out calves that are 
heavier and growthier than those on milk. Just 
feed the gruel twice a day at 100° F. Large 
breeds need 1 gallon of the gruel per day for 
3 weeks, and )% gallon the 4th week. Small 
breeds should get 3 quarts per day for 3 weeks 
and 114 quarts the 4th week. 


Start self-feeding dry Calf Startena along 
with Nursing Chow when calves are 3 days old. 
By the time they are 30 days old, they’re eating 
Calf Startena readily and need no Nursing 
Chow gruel. 
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Much labor is saved by mixing gruel for several calves 
at one time. Large thermometer comes in handy for 
checking temperature of gruel. If gruel gets too cold, set 
bucket in large tub of hot water. 


How to FEED PURINA NURSING CHOW 
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Using measuring glass that comes in bag, put ¥2 pound 
of Nursing Chow in 2 gallon warm water for one feed- 
ing. It's best to add just enough water to make a paste 
at first, then add rest of water. 




























Calf stanchion unit can be made large enough to handle 
all calves at once. Door spring holds tilted bucket so calf 
can reach all gruel and won't spill it. It’s easier to clean 
pen if stanchion unit is portable. 





Purina Research Report on 
SOW MILK REPLACERS 


Purina researchers, were among the early pio- 
neers to do work on sow milk replacers. Results 
with pigs on many test formulas have been “‘up 
and down.” Normal growth was obtained in 
several tests, but cost was high in comparison 
to Purina’s regular hog program. 


As to the breeding problem, Purina results 
agree with many college findings which indicate 
sows will not normally produce 3 litters per 
year. Purina will continue research to see if 
basic problems can.be overcome. 


Sows at the Research Farm average over 9 
pigs per litter. In 1951, the average U. S. litter 
was 6.44 pigs. The big challenge for the average 
hog man, then, is to get more pigs per litter. 


If 3 litters a year are some day possible, hog 
men will need to raise more pigs per litter than 
the ’51 average of 6.44, if the program is to be 
practical. In 2 litters, sows at the Purina Farm 
are now weaning about 18 pigs per year—with 
less labor and equipment than would be re- 
quired to produce only 1}4 more pigs in 3 of 
the average litters. 
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The new Purina Eddy Arnold Show is now a 
“regular” on your Saturday night line-up of 
radio favorites. Eddy brings his half-hour of 
entertainment your way on NBC immediately 
following the Grand Ole Opry—10 o'clock 
Eastern Standard Time; 9 o’clock Central 
Standard Time; 8 o’clock Mountain Standard 
Time. 

In addition to the smooth folk songs of Eddy 
Arnold, future programs will bring such popu- 
lar stars as Guy Willis and the Oklahoma 
Wranglers, Homer and Jethro, the Dinning 
Sisters and other radio favorites. 
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GEORGIA 

ABBEVILLE, T. F. Sapp 
ADAIRSVILLE, C. M. Worthington 
ADEL, Farmers Feed & Supply Co. 
ALBANY, Ralph E. Allison 
ALLENTOWN, H. C. 

ARETTA, H. A. 
AMERICUS, Americus Seed & Feed Co. 
tee ‘Ashburn Peanut Co 
THENS Georgia wie zone 8 & Supply 


ATLANTA, 

ATLA A Chorcies Feed Store 
ATLANTA’ Durr-Schaffner Hatchery 

ATLANTA, Formers Hatchery & Supply Co. 
ATLANTA, Geo. T. Johnson Co. 
ATLANTA, Merlin Grocery Co. 
ATLANTA, Stratford Coal Co. 

AUGUSTA, Check-R-Board 

AUGUSTA, Consumers Feed & Seed Co. 
AUSTELL, Belcher 4 & Grocery 


BAI RP 
BALLGROUND, Stancils Store 
eae Tone ‘Akins Feed & pe Co. 


Farm Supp 

BLA! LLE, ‘Blairsville Feed b Supply Store 

BLAKELY, C. A. Bell Seed & Co, 
OOMINGDALE, Nontea hy 

BLUE RIDGE, Anderson Feed & Sood Store 
BOWDON, Holloway Supply Co. 


BREMEN, Mangham's Super Marhet 
BRUNSWICK, Lewis Turkey Farm re 
UNSWICK, Kinstle Su ply Co, 
UCHANAN jorgan 
BUCKHEAD, f.L. Be 
BUFORD, Guy Buice 
BUTLER beed Bros. Feed Store 


HOUN, James P. Beamer Seed & Feed 
CANTON. . L. Lawson & Son, Inc. 
CARROLLTON, Martin Bonded Warehouse 
CARTERSVILLE, — s Food Store 
CARTERSVILLE oe —— Co. 
CAVE SPRIN NGS, A. J. Casey 
MILLA, Mixon Milling Co. 
CENTER RVILLE, Jones & Brannon 
CHATSW ORTH, Dickie Coal & Feed Co. 
HICKA MAUGA Curtis McDaniel 
CLARKESVILLE, Arrendale’s Feed Store 
pop bead Claxton Milling Co. 
CLAYTON, Clayton Grocery Co. 
CLEVELAND, Dixie Poult 
COBBTO' rden Feed & Se 
COLQUITT, Mack's Feed & Seed Store 
COLUMBUS, 
COMER, Dixie Seed & Feed Co. 
COMMERCE, F. H. Williamson J 
CONYERS, Rockdale Milling 
CORDELE, Smith Feed & oecery Co. 
COVINGTON, Daws Flour & Feed Co. 
ERAWFORDVILLE , Stewart's Feed & Seed 
CUMMING, Roce Feed & Supply 
CUMMING, ey Smith 


CUMMING, Ben Wofford 

DAHLONEGA, Smith Feed & Hatchery 
ON, Boyett’ 's Food Store 

Aton: wane Farm Supply Co. 

DA Farm Supply Store 

DONALDSONVILL LE, The Trading Post 

DOUGLAS, Daniel Feed & Seed 

DOUGLASVILLE, C. L. Hamrick 

DUBLIN, Dublin Farmers Supply 

DUBLIN, Hotere .- > ange Farms 

DULUTH, L 71 

DULUTH, cor & Co. 

EASTMAN, Lowery Feed & Seed Supply 

EAST POINT, Check-R-Board 

ELBERTON ees Feed Co. 

ELLAVILLE, Stevens Warehouse 

ELLUAY, Penland Bros 

FITZGERALD Fitzgerald Feed & Seed Service 

seed S, IN, Flamingo Super Market 
ORSYIA, Chovmont Feed & Seed 

FORT VA VALLEY, Bateman {nolgnent Co, 

GAINESVILLE, Frank C. L 

GA AINESVILLE, Parks Feed Sore 

GAINESVIL LLE, Southern Feed & Poultry Co, 

GLENNVILLE, ‘Daniel Feed & Seed Store 

GOR , Gordon Wholesale Co. 

GRAY, Gra foe, Seed & Fertilizer Co. 

GREE Farmer's Feed & Seed Store 

GREENVILLE, Cine Nelson 

GRIFFIN, Akins Feed & Seed Co. 

HARLEM | B. Whitaker & Son 

HARTWELL, Hartwell Food & Poultry Co. 

HARTWELL L, Wages & Kidd Feed & Seed Co, 

HAWKINS ae Farmers Supply Service 

HIAWASSEE, W. B. Dickerson 
HINESVILLE, “Dykes Brothers 
HOMERVILLE, Bennett's Super Market 
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FIND YOUR 
PURINA DEALER 
LISTED HERE 


IRWINTON, Irwinton Supp! 
WN Weg ‘Adams. Briscoe CSS Co. 
JA Hamrick 
JESUP, Sincbland Supply Store 
JONESBORO, Planters Gin & Mfg. Co. 
LAFAYETTE, ewe County * Non ‘Supply 
LaGRANGE, Farmers Supply Store 
LAKELAND, peindel! & Hickman Feed Store 
LAWRENCE CeVILL . Tanner 
LAURENCEV Lie. WwW 'M. . Wages 
LAVONIA, Service Feed Co 
LINCOLNTON, Wells Service Station 
LINDALE, J. S. Morris 
IHONIA.. J. J. Still 
LULA, John M. Dove & Son 
MBER CITY, Cook's Grocery Co. 
LUMBER city; Hartley Feed, Seed & Supplies 
LYERLY, Jackson Bros. 
% ‘Thompson Farm Supply 
MACON pematon Farm Supply 
MANCHESTE R, Manchester Feed & Seed Store 
ARIETTA, H.'N. — 
MARTIN Dan Mathew 
McDONOUGH, Central Feed & Seed Co. 
lorman-Henderson Gin Co. 
MENLO, R. W. King Hardware 
METTER, “Warren Feed & 
MILLEDGEVILLE Cordell Farm Supply 
Met EA John C. Wilson & Co. 
MOLENA + averet 
MONROE, Daws Flour & Feed Co. 
MONTE: ONTEZUMA, Farmers Seed & Feed Co. 
MONTICELLO; | Benton Supply Co. 
Matar Taylor Oil & Peanut Mills 
loe Hodges Feed & Seed 
NEWNA NOY. G. Farmer & Sons Co. 
N’ , Ivy's Store 
OCILLA Daniel : Seed & Feed 
ORCHARD HILL, R. H. Swint General Store 
PEMBROKE, conde M. Bacon 


he 





PORTAL omer Su ply C 
QUITMAN, E “* kad Super | Market 
E. Hamrick & Co. 
DSVILLe’s Smith*Farm Supply 
ReIDSViLLE, HILL, Ford Farm Commissary 
RINGGOLD, Bob Rollins Feed Store 
ROBERTA, Roberta Farm Supply 
ROCHELLE, R mows com Co. 
ROCKMART, D. M. Evans & Son 
ROCKY PACE | Becton Bros. 
ROME, Rome Seed & Feed Store 
ROSSVILLE, J. R. Stephenson 
ROSWELL “Eowhing Feed Store 
ROYSTON, Savannah Valley Feed Mill 
SA VANNAH, Chisholm Farm Service 
socat CIRCLE, Malcolm Bros. 
Sparta feed & Seed Co. 


SPRINGHIELD. © Rahn 
STAPLETON ie Raybon 
STA BORO. | East Ga. Peanut Co. 


SUMMERVILL: €, Woodward Seed & Feed Store 
W AINSBOR hompson Farm Supply 
SYLVANIA, Flanders Farm Service Store 
vier R. Worth ee Co. 

ON, he Jordan Co. 


TA ALL APC Neweer Farm Supply 
TALKING ROCK, W 
[[AYLORSVI 


A. Hamrick & Son 
om Toes Supply Co. 
Leaty Temple kee Market 
ILLE, Francis A. Joiner 


THOMA ON, O. 
THOMASVILLE, Thomasville Farm Supply Co. 

HOMSO) homson Hatchery 
WTO Farmers Feed Supply Co. 
&rOCcCc OA, Hulsey Poultry. & Feed 
TOCCOA, W. J. Rothell 
1 TRENTON, Mc McBryar Bros. 
bya tan! Trion ew Py ee 

UCKER, Yon Feed & Groc 
UNADILLA, Dooley County Seed & Elevator 
VALDOSTA, Farmers Supply Co. 

ALDOSTA, Little River Milling Co. 

ViDALIA. Thompson Farm Supply 
VIENNA, Hend! & Grocery Co. 
VILLA RICA, E be Deval & Sons 
WARRENTON, ‘Warren Farm Supply 
WASHINGTON, Brooks Coal & Feed Co. 
WAYCROSS, Ware Feeder Supply 
WAYNESBORO, Blanchard Tractor Co. 
WEST POINT, West Point Feed & Seed Store 
WINDER Quality Pieter. Inc. 





OODSTOCK, W.B. Anderson Fd. & Pltry. Co., Inc. 


Jefferson Farm Supply 
WRIGHTSVI E, Johnson County foes & Seed 
WRIGHTSVILLE” Grayson C. Rowland 


ALABAMA 


ABBEVILLE, Abbeville \itting Co. 
ALBERTVILLE, Check-R-Boa 

ALEXANDER "CITY, Farm feed & Seed Store 

ALICEVILLE, Frozen Food Service 
ANDALUSI SIA, Andalusia Gin Co. 

ISTON, Calhoun County Farm Supply 

ARA B, J. G. "Burden 

ASHLAND, Gilbert's Farm Supply 

ATHENS, Beasley Wholesale Produce Co, 


W. Jones & Son Hardware Co. 


ATMORE, Atmore Milling & Elevator Co. 
BERRY, Theron Cannon 
BESSEMER, J. C. Curry & Co., Inc. 
BIRMINGHAM, Check-R-Board 
BIRMINGHAM; Dixie Hatcheries 
Sea AM Roebuck Hatchery 

BLOUN TSVILLE Blountsville Cotton Whse. Co. 
BOAZ, Check-R-Board 
BRANILEY, Rader Cash Store 
BRIDGEPORT, North Alabama Milling Co. 
BUTLER, Miller Hardware 
CA LVERT, Reed Bros. 
DEN, R. L. eepeee Feed & Seed Store 
CARBON HILL, Dell Pearce 
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‘ CENTRE, \ Mitchell's Farm Supply Co. 


HATOM, Reed Bros. 

CLANTON 1 Farm Supp’ 
COLLINSVILLE, Dobos Feed & Seed 
COLUMBIA NAS ton Feed & Supply Co. 
COLU. MBIANA, Fulton oer & Feed Store 
CORDOVA, Cotton Merc. 

COURTLAND Gilchrist Mere. Co. 
CULLMAN, Nesmith Feed & Farm Supply 
DADEVILLE, Dad woh Farm Supply 
DECATUR, ioe Feed & Hatchery 

urner Coa! rain Co 
DEMOPOLIS, . Webb & Son 
DETROIT Detroit Cosh _— 
DORA, Green's 
DOTHAN, Dothan Milling Co. 
ELBA, Morrow Gin Co. 
ELBERTA Miller's Grocery & Feed Store 
ELGIN “CROSSROADS,” H. F. Belew & Co. 


rooks & Co. 
pps Feed Store 





- EUFAULA, Eufaula Milling Co. 


EUTAW, Farmers & Builders Supply Co. 
EVERGREEN, Miller Trading Co. 
FAIRNOPE immons Feed & Seed 
ETTE, T. H. Robertson & Son 
FLORALA, The Farmers Seed Store 
FLORENCE, Florence Seed & Feed Co. 
a De L. Irwin & Son 

AYNE, Moncus-Gilbreath Farmers Supply 
a PAYNE? Rainsville Farm Supply Co. 
GADSDEN, * Check-R-Board 
gey“.. Geneva a & Storage Co, 
GEORGI Salter & Son 
GERALDINE Gerling Supply Co, 
GOOD WATERZ McCord Co. 
GREENSBORO, L * | Lawson, Jr. 
GREENSBORO, C W. McKinney 
GREENVILLE, Farm Supply Co. 

GROVE HIL @ D &S Grocery Co. 
GUNTE RSVILLE, insomaiie Hatch. & Farm Sup. 
AL ELE Farm Supply Co. 

TFORD, Farmer's ‘Gin & Feed Co. 
HARTSELLE, Booth Feed & Farm Supply 
HEFLIN, Howle & Turner 
HODGES, U. G. Feltman 

HOPE HULL, Reddoch Farms 
HUNTSVILL! E, Madison County Exchange 
JACKSONVILLE, Jacksonville Farm Supply 
JASPER, Mullins Hide & Produce Co. 
LAFAYETTE McClendon-James Supply Co. 

SW, Hurst & Son 

LEIGHTON Re Berryman 
LIVINGSTON umter Warehouse Co. 
LINDEN, Linden Warehouse 
LUVERNE, yawd -_ Supply 

ADISON H. Dublin 
MARBURY, bale Moscantie Co. 

ARIO LG: B. Ivey & Son 
MOBILE E, Autry Greer & Sons 
MONTGOMERY, Sellers Grocery Co.- 

MOULTON, Milton Hall 

Mr Hc DVILLE Nitty & Davis 

OPE, Mt. Hope Grocery 

HOPE, Butler Bros. 
OAKMAN McGhee Grocery 
ONEONT. AE. H. Horton Co. 
OPELIKA, Langley’s Feed & Seed Store Ltd. 
py old ROCK, ‘osseau Brothers 
ARRISH, Beard Grocery 

PETER RMAN, Peterman a Co. 
He ag Af * Gunter's Farm Supply 

PINSON, Pinson Feed & Hardware 
PRATTVILLE, The Farm Store 
RED BAY, ys Tiffin 
REFORM Formers | Feed, Seed & Supply Co. 
ROANOKE H. McMurray & Co. 
ROBERISDALE, Silverhill Farmers Association 
ROGERSVILLE, H. F. Belew '& Co. 
ROGERSVILLE, Luther King Stores 
RUSSELLVILLE, Joc s Seed & Feed Store 


sANmOs Ala in & Peanut Co., Inc. 


Oo, or ee Co. Fm. Sup. & Hatch., Ltd. 


OTTSB: 

SELMA, Dallas Feed & Seed Store 
SIPSEY, Lee Rodgers Merc. Co. 
STEVENSON, Bogart’s Store 
SUMITON, Gilbert Merc. Co. 
SUMITON, C. F. Ballenger 
SYLACA UGA, pescoves Farm Supply 

ALLA Farmers vaqccontio Co. 
TARRANT Cay: Check-R-Board 
THOMASVILLE, Hinson Bros. Farm Supply 
TOWN CREEK, Key’ s Store 


TROY L. Thom; 





son Whse. 
TROSSVILLE Glendale Mills 
TUSCALOOSA, Feeders Supply Co. 
TUSCUMBIA, Hoskins Seed S ae 
TUSKEGEE Keever Feed & 


UNION SPRIN' 
WARRIOR, S. + 
WETUMKA Bern 


S, Groor s veal Supply 
letree 
ard D. Martin Farm Supply 
icEwen 


WILSONVILLE, Sam 
WOODVILLE, Butler & Hall 


YORK, Longshore 


Bros., Inc. 


APALACHICOL. 


A, Mark's Brokerage Co. 


ARCADIA, Tinsley’s Grocery 
BARTOW, Farm & Ranch Supply 


BELLE GLADE, G 


Glades Feed & Supply 


BLOUNTST TSTOWN, Farmers Supply Store 
BONIFAY, Rich Bros. Feed Store 


BRADENTON, Ch 


eck-R-Board 
Weeks Hardware Co. 


BROOKSVI 
CANAL POINT Quality Market 


ATTAHOOCHEE 


Hartfield Super Mkt. No, 2 


SHierLAND. Farm Evins Store, Inc. 


Roland 


Fowler 


CLEARWAT TER, Gleorweter Farm Store 
COCOA Farmers Supply S tore 


CRESTVIEW, 
SAYIONA 


DEERFIELD, Frank E. isles 
“SPRI 


* DeFUNIAK 
DELA 
FERNANDINA, G 


PIERCE, Frank’ 


GAINESVILLE, Brownlee Seed & Feed Co. 
LE, Greenwood Products Co. 
NSBORO. TI Fletcher Co. 


GREENSBOR 
HIALEAH, Hial 
HIGH SPRINGS, 

HOLLYWOOD, H 


restiaw 


IDERDALE, tad ae enol Co. 
FT. MEADE, Farmers Supply Co. 
cr. MYERS, ‘Corbin Farm Su upply 


rading C 
Daytona Feed & Supply Co, | 


Henry Koerber r 


NGS, 
ND Deronda | Feed & Suoply Co. . 


eorge S. 


s Feed & Supply Co. 


eah Farm Supply Store 
fom Supply Store 


ollyw: Farm & Garden Sup. 


IMESTEAD, Glade & Grove Feed & Sup. Co. 

HOMESTEAD, Homestead Farm Supply Store 
JACKSONVILLE, Check-R-Boatd 
JACKSONVILLE, Graham's Feed Store 
JACKSONVILLE, Martin's Garden Stores ( 
JACKSONVILLE, West Feed Store 

ASPER, zune Feed & Seed Store 
KISSIMRAZE. Feed and Farm Supply 
LaBELLE, Williams Court View Hdw. 
LAKE BUTLER, Spires Store 


LAKE CITY, 


Wade-Persons 


LAKELA AND, Hadley Farm & Garden Sule 
LAKE d 


ORTH, Ch 


LEESBURG Simo 


heck-R-Boar 


n Seed Store 


LIVE OAK, Huffman & Gilmore 
Sse CLENNY Baker County Farmers Supply 


ADISO 
MANDARIN | FI 
MARIAN 


Williams Feedery 


ynn's Super Market 


A, Jacco Feed & Seed Store 


MARIANNA, Marianna Peanut Co. 


MELBOURNE, F 


arm Supply Store 


MIAMI, Biscayne Hatcheries, Inc. 
MIAMI, Economy Feed Store 
MT. DOR , Jones Bros. Feed Store 


NAPLES, Roger 


E, 
ante NDO, Ch 


Ford's Dept. Store 


ALA, Seminole Stores, Inc. 
CHOBE Okeechobee | Lumber Co, 


eck-R- 


AHOKEE, Quality oa me 


PALATKA 


-R-Board 


PANAMA cay, Super Feed Store 


PENSACOLA, F 


.'S. Mellen Co. 


PLANT CITY, Plant City Ge a Assn. 


POMPANO, Ki 
POMPANO BEA 


lgore 
CH, good S° Food Store 


paral Be ST. JOE, St. Joe Hardware Co. 
GORDA, Five Point Grocery 


QUINCY “bar 


& Johnson Company 
E, St. Johns Farmers Supply 


PETERSBURG, Neeld Gordon Co. 


San Antonio Lumber Co, 


SANFORD, Stull Farm Supply 


SARASOTA 


» Farm & Garden Supply Store 


SEBRING Highland us Supply 


SOUTH JAC 


ILLE, Martin's Garden Store 


SOUTH MIAMI, O. K. Drug Store 

SOUTH ORLANDO Ogente Cash Feed Store 
STARKE, Sistrunk Feed & Seed Co. 

STUART gon, | Inc 


SULPHUR 


NGS, Springs Chick & Feed Store 


TALLAHASSEE, Berry & Johnson Co., Inc. 
TAMPA, Springs Chick & Feed 

TAMPA, Check-R-Board 

TAM MPA, +4 SPRINGS R poultry Rrecessors, Inc. 


TARPO! 


Root 


THUSVILLE, crower —s Co. 


Wacko 
WA 


WESCONNETT, 
WE 


Law's Feed & Supply Store 


UcHULA qt County Feed Store 


ewitt 
The G &J heckt Board 


PALM. BEACH, Check-R 


WEWAHIT 
WIN 


C. W. Nor 


HKA, 
TER GARDEN. Arnold Feed & Seed Store 
WINTER HAVEN, Mitchells Feed Store 





| CALAMITY <a eee Ee ee ee by ed smyth + bill sims 





WHAT'VE YOU DONE 
ABOUT LINING UP A 
BULL, CAL? 
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MY HOLSTEINS WEIGH 750 POUND... 
THEYRE PLENTY BIG. IT'S NOT AGE, BuT 


SIZE AND BODY DEVELOPMENT JA FRESHEN! WONDER HOW THAT HAPPENED 2 


BY GOLLY, PROSPER'S CALVES'LL PAY FOR 


TREMSELV 
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Guard Against Newcastle 


It now even outranks pullorum as a disease of 


poultry. There is no treatment or cure. So use 


all known measures to keep it off your premises. 


By C. M. PATTERSON, D.V.M. 


POULTRYMAN stood in the 

door of his henhouse, looking 
dejectedly at his flock of prize hens. 
These birds had been in 80 per 
cent production three days before. 
Now they had completely quit lay- 
ing. They were obviously ill. Feath- 
ers were untidy, wings drooped, 
sneezing was frequent, and a few 
birds were gasping for breath. Only 
last week a pen of these same hens 
had taken a blue ribbon at the 
county fair. 


Questions plagued the poultry- 
man’s mind: What caused this 
trouble? What had he done wrong? 
He had religiously followed a sys- 
tem of cleaning and disinfecting 
his house and equipment. He was 
feeding a tried and true laying ra- 
tion. His houses were of modern 
design with adequate ventilation. 

The same thoughts that were go- 
ing through his mind have troubled 
many other poultry producers. His 
trouble was Newcastle disease. This 
costly infection was found for the 
first time in the United States by a 
California disease investigator in 
1942. Now, the disease is a prob- 
lem all over this country. 


It is so highly contagious that it 
may spread several hundred yards 
from one flock to another through 
the air. It may live for several days 
on poultry crates or feed sacks. It 
can be spread from the clothes or 
shoes of attendants or visitors who 
have recently been on infected 
premises. It can be introduced into 
a flock by returning birds directly 
to the flock when brought home 
from shows, or by introduction of 
new birds into the established flock. 
Frequently the disease appears fol- 
lowing the purchase of started 
chicks. It has spread rapidly be- 
eause it can affect birds of all ages 
and of many different species be- 
sides chickens and turkeys. Man 
may even acquire the disease in the 
form of a painful eye infection. 


The Doctor Jekyll and Mister 
Hyde nature of 
Newcastle disease 
contributes to its 
continued ravages 


tive diagnosis of Newcastle can only 
be made in a well equipped poultry 
diagnostic laboratory. There, inocu- 
lation of test birds and egg embryos 
unmasks it with accuracy. 

Even though other diseases may 
produce some of the same symp- 
toms, Newcastle disease must al- 
ways be suspected when poultry 
begin to sneeze and gasp, go off 
feed, and quit laying. Particularly 
is this true if there are any signs 
of developing paralysis and twist- 
ing of the neck. Paralysis and con- 
tortion of the neck are very com- 
mon signs of the disease in young 
birds. Only occasionally do these 
symptoms show up in older birds. 

Turkeys frequently show no signs 
of these nervous conditions. Mor- 
tality may be high in young birds, 
but is seldom so in mature ones. 
Duration of the illness is usually 
around two weeks when it is con- 
fined to respiratory symptoms. 
However, these may be followed 
by paralytic symptoms that will 
prolong the illness. Then too, birds 
returning to production may lay 
soft-shelled eggs of irregular shape 
and size for a short period of time. 


From an economic standpoint, 
Newcastle disease is more impor- 
tant now than pullorum disease. 
Unless controlled, it may become 
even more costly. Emphasis must 
be placed on prevention, as there 
is no known treatment or cure. 


Management practices should in- 
clude: purchasing chicks or poults 
at day-old age, and from hatcheries 
that do not keep older birds in the 
same room with incubators; quar- 
antine of all birds returned from 
shows or exhibits for at least 30 
days; forbidding buyers of live 
poultry to bring partially loaded 
trucks on the poultry farm; sterili- 
zation of poultry crates and equip- 
ment before taking to the farm. 

Immunization of birds may be 
accomplished with several types of 
vaccines. However, for most pur- 
poses, the intrana- 
sal vaccine proves 
most satisfactory. 
It is not capable 





of transmitting 





by making posi- { 
tive identification ii, : 
difficult. Not only 
does it masque- 
rade frequently as 
other diseases, it 
refuses to follow 
same ‘pattern 
in different -age 
irds, occasional- 
ly in birds of the 
Same age. A posi- 





“Well, all right . . . but hurry.” 


the disease to 
other birds and 
produces a strong, 
long-lasting im- 
munity. It can be 
used on birds of 
any age. The only 
disadvantage is its 
ability to cause 
eye infections in 
humans. 





venien 


Tank Mounted 
Water Systems for 
Shallow or Deep Wells 


Inexpens 


for low-cost installation. 
throughout . . 


nomical. 


to buy. 


The famous dual-service pump that’s easil 
converted for either shallow- or dep-wel 
service. Wide range of sizes, capacities and 
ressures—a real rugged pump for all-round 
‘arm use! 


Get the pump that 


NEEDS 


NO TANK 


Save plent 


ce! 


business to make sure your water system is big enoug 


Everything’s easier when 
you let the water do 


YOUR running 





of money — and get 
features and performance found in no 
other pump at any price! There’s no 
bulky tank, fewer costly fittings to 
buy when you install the amazing 
Balanced-Flow. Self-adjusting capac- 
ity assures a full, steady stream of 
fresh running water with no variance 
in flow (within pump capacity) no 
matter how many taps are open at 
the same time. Quiet, compact, self- 

riming, only ome moving part ... 
fubelcanes itself. Easy to install any- 
where—for years of comfort and con- 
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45 GOULDS 
Balanced-Flow Jet 


Be sure your pump is BIG enough 
Running water does so much —at so little cost — it’s just good 


all your needs, present and future. No matter what your re- 


uirements — capacity, p 


ressure, deep or shallow well — 


there’s a GOULDS just right for you! 


Goulds 







ive jet systems designed especially 


See your GOULDS dealer... 


His business is helping farm folks plan a perfect 
water service. He knows his business — and he 
has the big GOULDS line of performance- 
proven pumps to assure your satisfaction! If you 


don’t know his name— MAIL THE COUPON. 





oulds quality 
. dependable, efficient, eco- 
Easy to install, complete—nothing 


Goulds 
Jet-0-Matic 








GOULDS puns inc. 


Dept. P-23, Seneca Falls, New York 


Please send me free 20-page illustrated book telling how 
to select the correct water system. Include name of my 


nearest distributor. 








SELL IT AT A PROFIT—Almost anything useful that you have a surplus 
of is just what somebody else wants. Turn your surplus into cash by offer- 


ing it for sale in the CLASSIFIED ADS. 











FOR 
Better LAWNS 
And GARDENS 


en Can Operate it. 
Free Catalog. Write 


nearest branch: 
sen ELMAN CO.. Dept. 


78, 119 Light 
Balto. 2, Md.; 


Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Lake St 





sale wit 
(24 ozs, Finest 


Other Bargain 
Premium Deals 


St., 
> i} and Home 














a 


for 








K CASH for MEN—WOMEN 
: N° No'Money Ricki 
Double your money 
Gibson's Big 
fain “5 Battle Flavor 


e: lavors 
Assorted in 5 Popular Flavors). 


lars and neneie Lee 
. . r 
4, W. Gibson Co., Dept. 320, Indianapolis 6, Ind. 
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Now enjoy— 


“CITY WATER SERVICE” 
even 'way out of town! 





Install a carefree, trouble-free 


DELCO WATER SYSTEM 


No more scrimping on water ! Have 
oceans of it, automatically, with a 
dependable Delco Water System... 
real running water under pressure 
for kitchen, bathroom, stock water- 
ing, and fire protection. 

Every Delco Water System is an 
installation tailored to your exact 
needs. Every Delco Pump is Gen- 
eral Motors engineered to deliver 
every gallon promised and more, 
engineered to deliver those gallons 
continuously year after year. 


For a FREE water survey, why not 
call your nearest Delco dealer to- 
day? Or for FREE illustrated litera- 
ture write Dept. PF, Delco Appli- 
ance Division, General Motors Cor- 
poration, Rochester 1, N. Y. 

















It’s wonderful the way 


Chewing-Gum Laxative 
acts chiefly to 








@ Here's the secret millions of folks have 
discovered about FEEN-A-MINT, the mod- 
ern chewing-gum laxative. Yes, here is 
why FEEN-A-MINT’s action is so wonder- 
fully different! 

Doctors say that many other laxatives 
start their “flushing’’ action too soon... 
right in the stomach where food is being 
digested. Large doses of such laxatives 
upset digestion, flush away nourishing 
food you need for health and energy. 
You feel weak, worn out. 

But gentle reeN-a-MINT, taken as rece 
ommended, works chiefly in the lower 
bowel where it removes mostly waste, not 
good food! You avoid that typical weak, 
tired, run-down feeling. Use FEEN-A-MINT 
and feel your “peppy,” energetic self — 
full of life! Get reen-A-mMInT! Noincrease 
in price—still 25¢, 50¢ or only 10¢. 


fi Feen-amint 





FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental plates so 
much firmer and snugger that one can eat and talk with 
greater comfort and security; in many cases almost as 
well as with natural teeth. Klutch lessens the constant 
fear of a dropping, rocking, chafing plate. 25¢ and 50c 
at druggists... . . If your druggist hasn't it, den’t waste 
money on substitutes, but send us 10c and we will mail 
you a generous trial box. 


KLUTCH CO., Box 5308-D, ELMIRA, N. f. 








Ammate being applied 
in a double axe cut. 





U.S. Forestry Service. 


Putting 2,4,5-T in frill around 
the tree with a pack sprayer. 


Another Job for Chemicals 
— /mproving Farm Woods 


By D. J. WEDDELL 


Dean, School of Forestry, University of Georgia 


NE of most serious problems 

facing woodland owners in the 
South is the ever increasing en- 
croachment of worthless hardwoods 
into areas formerly covered with 
valuable pines. Figures from a re- 
cent survey in one Southern state 
show that in 11 years, hardwoods 
increased over one and a half mil- 
lion acres. And this was at the ex- 
pense of pinelands. A similar con- 
dition exists in much of our South- 
ern woodlands and will continue as 
long as pine is cut from mixed pine- 
hardwood stands and no attempt is 
made to control the hardwoods that 
are left. 


In those areas suited to growing 
of pine some control measures must 
be taken in order to reduce the 
number of hardwoods and to get a 
stand of pine seedlings established. 


A number of methods of eradi- 
cating these undesirable trees have 
been tried with varying degrees of 
success. In some instances the trees 
have been pulled or pushed from 
the ground. This, of course, is 
rather expensive but effective. One 
farmer in middle Georgia has clear- 
ed many acres in this manner and 
then. planted pine seedlings to get 
the next crop started. The name of 
this farm is “Million Pines.” 


Girdling (cutting through the 
bark and severing the .cambium 
layer), has been used for a long 
time as a method to kill trees that 
are not wanted. With the hard- 
woods this will lead to sprouting 
of the girdled trees and thus result 
in more stems than were originally 
present. . Under some conditions, 
especially when a good stand of de- 
sirable pine seedlings is already 


present, girdling is very effective; 
but if the necessary seedlings are 
not present when girdling is done, 
resulting sprouts may make it im- 
possible to get desired reproduction. 


Fire, carefully controlled, is also 
used to kill smaller hardwoods. 
Tractor-drawn tree choppers have 
been tried out with some success. 

One of the most effective meth- 
ods of reducing the undesirable 
hardwoods in farm woods is by use 
of certain chemicals. 


During the past few years a num- 
ber of chemicals have been de- 
veloped that are proving successful 
in controlling undesirable hard- 
woods. Ammonium sulfanate, sold 
under the trade name of Ammate, 
is widely recognized as a tree killer. 
Ammate is nontoxic to humans, 
livestock, or to wildlife. It may, 
however, cause minor irritation if 
in contact with the skin for too 
long a period. Two related com- 
pounds, 2,4-D and 2,4,5-T are now 
being used with a great deal of 
success not only to kill undesirable 
trees, but at same time to remove 
vegetation from railroad right-of- 
ways, power and telephone lines, 
and fence rows. 

Several other chemicals will kill 
trees, but they contain poisons that 
are injurious to people and to ani- 
mals and for this reason are not 
generally recommended. 


Ammate is sold in the crystalline 
form and may be used that way or 
added to water and applied as a 
liquid. The 2,4-D and 2,4,5-T are 
usually purchased as liquid con- 
centrates and diluted with water, 
kerosene, fuel, oil, or diesel oil be- 
fore using. Chemicals are applied 













KEEP A STOCK 
ON HAND FOR 
EMERGENCY 
REPAIRS 











7 SIZES 
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af DI-BOLr 


THREADED STEEL RODS 











Save a trip to town. Keep a few of 
these fully threaded steel rods on 
hand. Cut to any length, heat witha 
blowtorch, and bend to any shape. 
Easy to use, handy to have. Coated 
to resist rust. 


HEAT AND 
BEND TO 
ANY SHAPE 


Ask Your Hardware Dealer or Write 
REDI-BOLT, INC., 5248 Hohman Ave., Hammond, Ind, 












Moves Hay Faster 
Than 2 Men Can 
Barn It! 


[satep'cr | 








* Portable «¢ Balanced 
© Double Trough + Custom Built 
12 month all-purpese use! Heavy duty. 14 ga. steel 
trough 18 in, nerons 5 =. Sees (des. No. double 
chains. Standard equipment includes roller chain speed 
reduction, motor mount with belt release, ‘‘built-in” 

ower take-off, shelled corn screen, safety slip clutch. 
Extra sections, drag hopper available at extra cost. 

Write for Free Literature and Prices 


SAM MULKEY COMPANY 
1621-P4 Locust Kansas City 8, Mo. 








NEW IMPROVED 


eas Po 
lik propelled 





‘O a “(|| Faster, Cheaper 
) : wee because it is 
; y superior in 

WORM GEAR ORIVE = quality and 
Self-propelled Mod wisi in design. 
Cuts level with ground, clears hillsides or un- 
even land. Engine drives blade and wheels. 
5 models, 214 to 14 hp. $159 up. Write to 
COMBINATION SAW CO. DENTON, TEX. 820-A 
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: DELUXE 

* STOCK KNIFE 

@ Genvine Bone 

e@ Steg Handle 

© Premium stock knife with the 3 
ee, aie Wate acme 
: About $4.00. There's a Camillus knife 


for every purpose. At dealers everywhere. 
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jn various ways: to foliage, to bark, 
on stumps, or in notches or frills 
cut into the trunk. 


Foliage sprays: Either a water 
solution of Ammate or of 2,4,5-T is 
usually effective when applied 
properly. Foliage sprays should be 
used on one- or two-year-old sprouts 
not over six feet tall and applied 
when leaves are full grown. Ma- 
terial should be 
applied to plants © 
until it begins to 
run off. Ammate © 
will usually be 
more effective on 
oaks; 2,4,5-T will 
be effective on 
sweet gum and 
black gum. Here 
at the School of 
Forestry, Dr. L. 
W. R. Jackson of 
our staff, got 100 
per cent kill us- 
ing “Brush Killer,” a trade name for 
a mixture of 2,4-D and 2,4,5-T ap- 
plied at the rate of one gallon of the 
chemical to 200 gallons of water. 

Cut surface methods: When trees 
of larger sizes are to be removed, 
the only practical method of pois- 
oning is to introduce poison into 
the stem in some manner. This is 
usually done by cutting notches or 
frills (single or double axe cuts 
which girdle the trunk), around the 
tree. Poison is applied in the cuts. 
Ammate, in the crystalline form, 
applied in notches, has been very 
successful. Approximately a heap- 
ing tablespoonful to each notch will 
usually give a complete kill. 
Notches should be spaced six inches 
apart. Both ammate and 2,4,5-T 
are effective when applied in liquid 
form. Ammate is most effective but 


benefit 


Food and Friends 
By S. Omar Barker 


Two things that add small 


To anybody’s lot 
Are too many friends who 
agree with you— 
And too many foods 
that do not! 


costs more. Ammate should be used 
at the rate of 2 pounds to a gallon 
of water, and 2,4,5-T at the rate 
of 1 gallon of poison to 50 gallons 
of water. 

Most hardwoods sprout very 
rapidly after they are cut. This is 
especially true in younger trees. 
To prevent sprouting it is necessary 
to kill the roots. Ammate crystals 
applied on a v-shaped stump at the 
rate of 1 table- 
spoonful for each 
2 inches of stump 
diameter, for 
stumps under 4 
inches, will pre- 
vent the resprout- 
ing of many spe- 
cies. For larger 
stumps it is usual- 
ly cheaper to 
spray the top and 
sides of the stump 
with an oil solu- 
tion of 2,4,5-T. 
Use 1 gallon of a 4-pound commer- 
cial product in 20 gallons of oil. 

Basal spray. Many hardwoods 
may be killed by spraying the base 
of tree with 2,4,5-T in an oil car- 
rier. Material is sprayed on the 
base of tree in a band about 12 
inches wide for stems under 2 
inches in diameter. Larger trees 
should be treated on a band twice 
as wide. A pressure backpack pump 
is used to advantage in this treat- 
ment. One: gallon of the 2,4,5-T 
should be used with 20 gallons of 
oil carrier. 

Time of year to treat. When 
spraying foliage, the work must be 
done during the growing season 
and after leaves have reached their 
full size. When treating the trunk 
or stump, work can be done when 
the tree is dormant. 


Be Safe From Lightning 


S the old saying goes (which 

isn’t true), lightning never 

strikes in the same place twice. One 
time is too many. 

What can we do to protect our- 
selves and our property from these 
losses? For protection of our build- 
ings and valuable shade trees, prop- 
er installation of lightning rods or 
lightning protection equipment is 
the answer. A protection system 
should be designed and installed 
by experienced men. 


Direct strikes are just one way 
that lightning damages life and 
property. Excessive surges of power 
over electric lines caused by light- 
ning may burn out appliances and 
set fires. A lightning arrester may 
be installed to prevent such losses. 
You may also correct this by being 
sure your service is properly 
grounded. Turn the main switch 
off during electrical storms. To 
ground your service properly, an 
8-foot ground rod should be used 
at the meter and at other buildings 
with service. 

Television aerials are a sure tar- 
get for lightning. To avoid trouble, 

sure your aerial is well ground- 


ed and that an underwriters’ ap- 
proved lightning arrester is installed 
on the lead-in to protect your tele- 
vision set. 

What can we do to protect our- 
selves when an electrical storm 
comes up? Stay away from trees. 
Stop working on outside machinery. 
If you are outside, head for the 
house, barn, or automobile. If out 
in an open field, sit down or lie 
down. Many lightning deaths hap- 
pen to people standing or walking 
in the open. 

If in the house, stay away from 
screen doors and windows, the fire- 
place, radio, stove or heating plant, 
and points where downspouts come 
down from roof. In general, it’s 
safer in middle of room than near 
walls. There is no safer place in a 
house than in a metal bed. -A 
wooden bed with metal springs is 
safe, if you keep within limits of 
the springs. 

To protect your livestock in the 
pasture, use a steel fence post about 
every 40 rods to ground your fence. 


_ Another good practice is to provide 


clusters of trees for shade, not sin- 
gle trees. 
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Use your BURCH Flexi-Hoe for earl 
or knee-high crop cultivation — in 


corn, cotton, beans, small grains, 


grasses, legumes. Does a top job at 
tractor speed, without crop damagel 
Individual sections have 3 all-steel 
spider wheels per axle — each with 
14 self-sharpening, STRAIGHT teeth. 
Most cultivating capacity of any 


“BEST 
\. IMPLEMENTS 
IN EARTH’ 


- Town 


Exclusive STRAIGHT Teeth 
Reach RIGHT Into Every Spot! 


Nome... 











END TO END 
Gets every spot, 
high or lowl 


rotary-hoe wheel! SIX pivot points 
on each gang. Each has own weight 
box — ample weight can be used as 
needed to suit any soil condition. 
Two-Row Hoe easily converted to 
larger size. Plenty more plus values 
.». ask your BURCH dealer! Coupon 
brings his name and free literature. 


BURCH PLOW WORKS, Dept. G-53, Evansville, Ind. \ 
Manufacturers of Power-Lift and Drawbar implements 
Send free literature on [_] Power-Lift Implements 
(1 Drawbar Implements to: 





Street or R.F.D 








State. 








QUIET, LIGHTWEIGHT 


2. makes 


.\ your lawn 


If you haven't tried a Huffy Mower, you 
don’t know howeasy lawn mowingcan be. 

The lightweight Huffy uses quiet 
electric power. You cut grass at your 
own speed, relaxed, almost without ef- 
fort. No wonder men and women like it, 

It cuts tall lawn weeds; won't jam on 
twigs; trims within 44” of wall or tree. 
Can your present mower do that? 

If it can’t, drop us a post card. Ask 
for the folder “Quiet, Lightweight 
Huffy Mower.” We'll send it and the 
name of a nearby dealer who will let 
you try a Huffy on your own lawn. The 
Huffy is only $58.25, east of Denver. 


HUFFY MOWER. 


133 Gilbert Ave., Dayton 1, Ohio 








WHEN WRITING ABOUT YOUR SUBSCRIP- 
TION always give your name and complete 
address just as it appears on our address 
label. Better still, enclose with your letter 
the label from your latest copy of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 





BUNIONS / 


Enlarged or Tender Joints \- 


Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads 
quickly relieve painful 
pressure on the sensitive 
spot . . . soothe, cushion, 


Ret 


Quickly Relieved ! 


protect it. Enjoy real re- 
as millions do with 








largest selling foot 


D! Scholls Zino-pads 


Dr. Scholl’s—world’s 
“ id 











THE EQUALIZER 


Eliminates Implement 
bobbing:- * install it 


on your tractor. Just set the 
EQUALIZER once—any depth 
ou desire — work hour after 
jour and your implement al- 
ways stays at a constant pre-determined 
depth — just where you want it—even in 













For changing soil conditions. Economical, pos- 
Ford, itive, foolproof. Write for FREE folder. 
Ferguson 

* EARTH EQUIPMENT 
fp radatan Bet 2036 Sacramento St. 
Tractors 2 Los Angeles 21, Calif. 





Advertised products sometimes cost 
a litle more. But an advertised 
product carries the maker’s trade- 
mark and guarantee, so it is safer 
to buy advertised products, and 
often more economical. 





No need to skimp on running 
water! YOU own the water! 
All you need is a modern 
DEMING WATER SYSTEM. 
You'll have plenty of water, 
where and when you need it, af low cost! 

There's a Deming Dealer near you. Ask him to 
help you select the best DEMING WATER SYSTEM 
to meet YOUR needs. 









) THE DEMING COMPANY 
551 Broadway + Salem, Ohio 
Please send FREE guide of facts 
about how to select a water system. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 
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Compare Yardley ZZear: 


farm water 
ever else 
vestigate 


CHECK LIST 





Yardley ClearStream has these 
advantages over other types: 


[] more water 


Delivers 25% greater volume 
for the same head loss. 


[-] long life 


Lasts for years because it 
won't rot, rust or electroly- 
tically corrode. 


[_] low cost 


Fewer fittings, faster lay-up, 
labor savings up to 60%. 


[_] light weight 

100 feet of 1” ClearStream 
weighs less than 20 lbs.—l 
the weight of steel. 


[_] easy fo install 


Long lengths handle 10 times 
faster than metal. No thread- 
ing or special tools required. 


BE SURE before you buy. There is a 
difference in plastic pipe. To protect you, 
Yardley guarantees ClearStream pipe two 
ways—100% virgin materials—full weight 
and wall thickness meeting Approved 
Standards for the industry. 

A type and size for every cold water 
use, both flexible and rigid, in all sizes. 
Full line of fittings. Send for literature. 


For Jet Pumps—2-in-1 “‘Twin-du-it"’ Pipe 

It’s new, faster, better. Two joined 
pipes extruded and coiled as one in per- 
fect alignment—that’s ‘““Twin-du-it.” Install 
without forcing or binding. 


Yardley Plastics Co., Columbus 15, Ohio 
In Canada: DAYMOND CO., LTD., CHATHAM, ONTARIO 








or the Name on Every Length 





THE Whar 


HUMBOLDT <~2— 


HORIZONTALS, — 
CUTTER 


A Truly All-Purpose 
Cutting, Mowing & 
Shredding Machine A ag at right) also 


CUTS * MOWS © CLIPS + SHREDS * DISTRIBUTES 


The new HUMBOLDT Horizontal Cutter cuts, rips, shreds and scatters cotton, 

maize, corn stalks, potato vines, brush, weeds, pasture, etc., with its high 

speed double-edged 60-inch blade. Built, farm tested and proved by America’s 

yee manufacturer of stalk cutting and shredding equipment. New colorful 

iterature—just off the press! Write for your FREE copy! Mfg. by the Silbaugh Mfg. Co., Humboldt, Iowa. 
DISTRIBUTED BY 


STATESVILLE, NO. CAROLINA 








Humboldt Model H (above) with rear caster 
wheel which keeps cutter always level with 
the ground. Blade cannot ‘ 











“dig in.’’ 2 Wheel Model 


TURNER MFG. COMPANY 








Read our advertising columns for new offers by our advertisers. 
Then write for their catalogs. You'll save time and money by it. 













KNOCK OUT RATS! 





Knock out rats the easy way with 
WARFARAT, the ready-to-use Dr. 
Hess warfarin bait. Rats love the taste 
of WARFARAT. No pre-baiting nec- 
essary . . . container serves as handy 
bait box. Buy WARFARAT at your 
Dr. Hess dealer. Dr. Hess & Clark, 
Inc., Ashland, Ohio. 


Write for free bulletin on rat and mouse control. 


eee WARFARAT 


Scientific Farm-Aceuticals Since 1893 





PLASTIC- COATED, WATER-RESISTANT COVER 
EASY T0 TIE ON - ADJUSTABLE - DOUBLE SEAM 
Available At Your Farm Implement Dealers 





FABRICS, Inc. 


31 BELL ST. 





MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 

















Tung World Photo, 






White blossoms and heart-shaped leaves cover the tung tree. 
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Tung, New Southern Crop 


By ANNE HANEY 


CROSS the Pacific from the 

Orient came the fabulous tung 
tree, to establish its only foothold 
in the United States—in a 100-mile- 
wide belt from eastern Texas along 
the Gulf of Mexico to the Atlantic 
Ocean. For thousands of years, 
seedlings have been planted in cen- 
tral and western China. In the early 
1900’s, Consul General L. S. Wil- 
cox sent seed to the State Depart- 
ment. The first successful commer- 
cial orchard was planted in 1924 
in Florida. 

The leaves give the tree its name 
—“tung” is Chinese for “heart.” 
The tree itself is beautiful, grow- 
ing to a height of about 40 feet. 
But it is the oil from the tung 
tree nuts which makes it so valua- 
ble. For many years tung oil has 
been used by the Chinese for light- 
ing and waterproofing. 

From the crystal clear, honey- 


colored oil comes the fastest drying 
agent known. It helped make an- 
cient lacquer, and is an indispensa- 
ble part of modern varnishes. The 
ink used in printing some of the 
4-color pages in this issue probably 
contained a tung oil product. The 
list of uses is so long it is almost 
unbelievable. 

Now.the “cake” left after oil has 
been taken out has been found valu- 
able as fertilizer. Even the dried 
ground hulls are used in the manu- 
facture of commercial fertilizer. 


Mississippi leads the nation in 
tung oil production. It harvested 
66 per cent of the nation’s total last 
year. Still, the U. S. produces only 
20 per cent of its needs; the other 
80 per cent is imported. 

Editor's Note. — Next month we'll 
visit “America’s Last Frontier,” as an- 
other in this series of our “Southern 
wonders.” 





ually. 


fully stored. 


better implements. 


the farm. 
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The Ten Commandments of Agriculture 
By Dr. Seaman A. Knapp 


REPARE a deep and thoroughly pulverized seedbed, well drain- 
ed; break in the fall to a depth of 8, 10, or 12 inches, according 
to the soil, with implements that will not bring too much of the sub- 
soil to the surface. The foregoing depths should be reached grad- 


(2) Use seed of the best variety, intelligently selected and care- 


(3) In cultivated crops give the rows and the plants in the rows 
a space suited to the plant, the soil, and the climate. 

(4) Use intensive tillage during the growing period of the crops. 

(5) Secure high content of humus in the soil by the use of legumes, 
barnyard manure, farm refuse, and commercial fertilizers. 

(6) Carry out a systematic crop rotation with a winter cover crop. 

(7) Accomplish more work in a day by using more horsepower and 


(8) Increase the farm livestock to the extent of utilizing all the 
waste products and idle lands of the farm. 


(9) Produce all the food required for the men and animals on 


(10) Keep an account of each farm product, in order to know from 
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‘Denk GENERATIONS of southern farmers have 

relied on three generations of Standard Oil route 
salesmen for dependable petroleum products. 

In years gone by they looked to him for 
clean-burning kerosene to light and heat their 
homes. With the advent of the automobile, they 
counted on him for gasolines and lubricants which 
would assure them /ow-cost, trouble-free 
transportation. Now, with the widespread use 
of tractors, they also rely on him for gasolines 
and tractor fuels which deliver more work hours 
per gallon. : 

How well Standard Oil products justify your 
confidence is evidenced by their continued 
leadership in sales on the farms of the South. 

The confidence of our customers in the 
dependability of our products is this Company’s 
greatest asset. 


Syanoano Oi. Company 
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STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


KENTUCKY 
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GENERAL CHEMICAL 


COTTON DUSTS and SPRAYS 












l 


MITES 

APHIDS 
FLEAHOPPERS 
GRASSHOPPERS 
THRIPS 


and other 
pests 





MORE KILL ale PESTS AND BIGGER PROFITS—and that’s 
good news for cotton growers! 

General Chemical’s great line of cotton “poisons” gives 
you the right product to use for every pest problem. Yes, 
“G.C.” dusts and sprays will help guard your crop under 
all field conditions. That’s because each of these General 
Chemical products is specially compounded to give the max- 
imum results against specific pests; together they offer you 
the most complete protection possible. 

For the best in pest control, do as Southern planters have 
done for two generations—use General Chemical Cotton 
Sprays and Dusts. 


the Right Product for Every Pest Problem 


Available from dealers everywhere throughout the Cotton South 




















BHC-DDT-SULFUR EMULSIFIABLE SPRAY CONCENTRATES 
3-5-0 3-10-0 3-0-0 DDT EM-2 (2 Ibs. DDT per gal.) 
3-5-40 3-10-40 0-10-0 DDT EM-3 (3 Ibs. DDT per gal.) 
BHC EM-1.6 (1.6 Ibs. gamma isomer BHC per gal.) 
bana foes nr age BHC-DDT EM 3-5 (1.2 Ibs. gamma isomer BHC and | 
(Toxaphene) 2 Ibs. DDT per gal.) 
20-0 20-40 GENIPHENET EM-6 (6 Ibs. Toxaphene per gal.) 
¥ ig ALDRIN EM-2 (2 Ibs. Aldrin Equivalent per gal.) 
. — —! : DIELDRIN EM-1¥ (1% Ibs. Dieldrin per gal.) 
%-5-0 ping z 2%4-0-0 GENITHION* PEM-250 (25% Parathion) 
%a-10- PARATHION EM-4 (4 Ibs. Parathion per gal.) 
DIELDRIN-DDT-SULFUR COTTON DEFOLIANT 
1%4-5-0 1%-5-40 1%2-0-0 Potassium Cyanate 
PARATHION Sodium Chlorate-Sodium Pentaborate 
1% 2% 


PRE-EMERGENCE WEED KILLER 

Dinitro Spray Concentrate 

Chlioro IPC EM-4 Emulsifiable Concentrate 

*Reg. U S. Pat. Of. tGeneral Chemical Trade -Mark 


‘ORCHARD | 
BRAND 


Also other organic insecticides and other defoliants for cotton. 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
Offices Serving the Cotton South: Atlanta, Ga. * Birmingham, Ala 
Charlotte, N. C. * Greenville, Miss. * Houston, Texas * Jacksonville, 
Fla. * St. Lovis, Mo. * Baltimore, Md. 





GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION | 





They Chop With Mechanical Choppers 
(Continued from page 88B) 


beds. The soil should not be per- 
mitted to get hard.” 

Ed Belshe, St. Francis County, 
Ark., says: “It’s a plenty good ma- 
chine. It saves time and cuts costs. 
There is no way of estimating its 
value by its enabling the farmer to 
take full advantage of favorable 
weather at chopping time and do- 
ing the job when necessary.” 

Lee Bolmanskie, Brazos County, 
Tex., who has four of these ma- 
chines and used them last year to 
chop 300 acres of cotton, declared 
enthusiastically that “they are per- 
fectly wonderful machines. I think 
a lot of them. They helped me to 
get out of trouble. I averaged chop- 
ping 16 acres per day per machine 
and chopped out my whole crop in 
a little less than a week.” 

Mr. Bolmanskie told me that one 
of his neighbors had three machines 
and another neighbor had two. 

It was the opinion of all the 
farmers with whom we talked that 
farm labor is getting so scarce, and 
some of it so unreliable, that grow- 
ers will have to turn to machinery 
and to chemicals in producing and 
harvesting crops. 

Studies recently made by the 
Georgia Experiment Station point 
up the fact that even when all op- 
erations in cotton growing are 
mechanized except chopping, hoe- 
ing, and picking, it still takes a lot 
of hand labor to grow and harvest 
a cotton crop. 


The Georgia Station found that 
“on the basis of usual practices fol- 
lowed in growing cotton in the 
Limestone Valleys, it requires 94.5 
man-hours and 36 mule-hours to 
produce an acre of cotton on farms 
using only mule power; 90.3 man- 
hours, 24.6 mule-hours, and 1.5 
tractor hours on farms using a com- 
bination of mule and tractor pow- 
er; and 78.7 man-hours and 5.7 
tractor hours on farms using only 
tractor power. 


“The proportion of man labor 
used in preharvest operations on 
mule and mule-and-tractor farms 
was approximately 45 per cent of 
total labor, but was reduced to 


The hoes, two to each row, with depth wheels in front. 


about 35 per cent on tractor farms, 
“On tractor farms,” the station 
explained, “all operations except 
chopping, hoeing, and picking were 
mechanized. These three opera- 
tions constitute about 90 per cent 
of the total man labor on tractor 
farms; and until they can be eco- 
nomically mechanized, cotton will 
continue to be a high man labor- 
requirement enterprise. 


“The total cost of producing an 
acre of cotton, calculated on the 
basis of cost rates prevailing in 
1948, was $66.42 for mule farms, 
$62.88 for mule-and-tractor farms, 
and $54.93 for tractor farms. Man 
labor was the chief item of cost.” 

In view of these records, there is 
small wonder that Southern cotton 
farmers are looking more and more 
to the chemists and engineers, and 
to producers of chemical sprays and 
manufacturers of labor saving ma- 
chines to help solve their labor 
problems. Costs in Central Texas 
run higher than in West Texas, but 
lower than in the Southeast. From 
East Texas to the Atlantic seaboard 
there is need for further reduction 
in chopping and hoeing costs. 

There’s a growing number of 
mechanical choppers on the market. 

You can have your choice be- 
tween those power-driven and 
those ground-driven. Some have 
curved blades, some’straight. There 
is a cutaway disk type. On some, 
the knives whip back and forth 
across the row. 

Some of the most desirable types 
are designed to throw enough soil 
to the hill to cover any small grass 
that may be coming up. The latest 
improvement We've seen is a chop- 
per that can be used to hoe the cot- 
ton when grass begins to show 
again after chopping. A special 
device enables the operator to make 
any adjustment needed to keep the 
blades falling where needed to 
clean the grass out between the hills 
without chopping out a hill. This 
can be used up to the four-leaf 
stage. The same machine is used 
for chopping and hoeing. As a rule, 
these machines can be operated on 
any standard tractor. 





a 


These particular wheels were wrapped in old cotton sack 
material to keep the soil from sticking when wet. 
































VEGETABLES: 

. A Pound a Day 
n | 
it 
re HANCES are you ate twice your 
1- own weight in vegetables last 
at year. The Bureau of Agricultural 
or Economics says the average person 
D- in the U. S. eats almost 345 pounds 
i of fresh vegetables each year. 
r- That’s nearly a pound a day. The 

following were the Bureau's esti- 

mates for some of the leading crops: 
” Vegetable Pounds 
Irish potatoes,................- 103.0 
iS, Cabbage eccecccccccccccccccecccccs 39.8 
S, I ss ctsnceussiicesous 81.1 
= BEMMINIID - wixs<saraccoscvsnevsetenenas 24.6 
: Watermelons .....,.......----- 22.2 
bi Lettuce and escaroles...... 20.9 
re Sweet potatoes................ 14.7 
ad COT ....-0---000-0eeeeereeeneeeeeees 14.1 @ “Early in the spring of ’52, 1 worked up a temporary lespedeza 
ad Carrot .....----0----e-reee-ree0ee+ 13.2 pasture. I broke up the plow pan by subsoiling 12"-14" deep 
~ Calery......-.----cnrearnsvecesesneee 13.0 and used a heavy 8’ tandem disk to work up the soil. What rain 
“i antaloupes .................... 10.3 fell, soaked in, and despite the drought this pasture carried us 
‘as Tr ahs 9.2 through. I know that without the power and traction of the D2 
ut Seer eeee oosborencomnainerensans : we could not have worked the soil as deeply or thoroughly. As 
m Cucumbers ..........-.-------- 4.4 a result, I kept the herd together. We use the D2 for all the 
rd Green peas (unshelled)..... 4.1 rough work. I figure the Caterpillar D2 Tractor will just about 
a: Beets.......-----+----20-00e-eeeeeee+ 4.1 do the work of two ordinary wheel tractors. It works the hills 

RURTEMCIUVOT 0 <kceccooscocencsa-s 3.9 and low spots equally well. We’ve cleared about 75 acres in 

of P 28 slack seasons. Most of this land goes into pasture. I do heavy 
et. —_— OD ee ey aE farm work on 1% gallons of 14.3¢ Diesel fuel per hour, and 
e- Spinach ........-----------+-+-++ 2.7 clear land on about half this much. You can’t begin to compare 
nd Asparagus ............------90+* 1.4 any other tractor to a D2 for all-around usefulness and economy!” 


Lima beans (unshelled).. 1.2 


WE SUBSOILED... 
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. ce 9 THANKS TO MY CAT" D2 TRACTOR!” 








: 3 
- PUROTIOMOD <.cscccisdcocerccteces 2 Harry E. Bryan, Pulaski, Tenn, 
eS Garlic ............0-0e0esceeeeeeeees 2 WE DISKED... What about your owning a Caterpillar Diesel Tractor? 
oil Shallots l You need one to cut your power costs in half... to 
ass 342.0 handle every heavy farm job...to clear and improve 
est land ...to accomplish more every day in the field. 5 
7 sizes ranging from 32 to 130 drawbar horsepower... 
* oe a size to match your needs. Want to see one at work on 
re Reasons for Liming your farm... no obligation? Your Caterpillar Dealer 
ro will gladly show you. 
he cacy age homoliaor. NAME THE DATE...HE WILL DEMONSTRATE! 
to soils at the University of Wisconsin, CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. ¢ PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
ills outlined nine of what are consid- 
ee ered the most important and basic ALABAMA = 
ea imi il- 
ed or eames” BURFORD-TOOTHAKER TRACTOR CO. 
le, 1. To supply soil with calcium Montgomery + Mobile 
on and magnesium. 








2. To neutralize soil acidity. 
8. To make and keep the phos- 





J. D. PITTMAN TRACTOR CO., INC. 


Birmingham * Decatur * Tuscaloosa 





phorus more available. WE CLEARED LAND... FLORIDA 
4, To promote nitrogen fixation. CLEWISTON MOTOR COMPANY 
5. To promote nitrification. Clewiston 


6. To promote the build-up of 
organic matter. 
7. To improve physical condi- 
tion of the soils. 
8. To promote soil conservation. 


9. To promote the production of 
better feed and food. 


He brought out that it would take 
over 500 million tons of liming ma- 
terial to bring the soil in our country 
up to peak production, and then 
from 50 to 100 million tons a year 
to maintain it at that level. Yet 
latest figures available (1951) show 
farmers are using only 27 million 





tons a year. 





CATERPILLAR* Diesel fara 


LOBRANO MACHINERY CO., INC. 


Jacksonville * Ocala» Tallahassee 


JOS. L. ROZIER MACHINERY CO. 


Orlando * Tampa 


SHELLEY TRACTOR & EQUIPMENT CO. 


Miami « Key West 
GEORGIA 


CARLTON COMPANY 


Albany * Brunswick * Savannah 





YANCEY BROS. CO. 


Atlanta * Augusta 





* Both Cat and Caterpillar ore registered trademarks 
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“I swear by it!” 


—says E. Mines Badgley, of Beaverton, Oregon 


“Many a day I'd spend a miserable spell with 
constipation. 


“Then I heard about Sal Hepatica’s gentle, 
speedy action from a neighbor down the road. 
And let me tell you, Sal Hepatica is really 
wonderful. Now, when I get up in the morning 
with a headachy, logy feeling due to constipa- 
tion, I take Sal Hepatica before breakfast— 
and I feel fine again usually within an hour. 
I swear by Sal Hepatica now.” 


Yes, take sparkling Sal Hepatica before 
breakfast and feel fine again . . . usually within 
an hour. Or take it in the evening 4% hour 
before supper and feel fine again by bedtime! 
Sweetens sour stomach at the same time! So, 
keep Sal Hepatica handy in your medicine chest. 


“Most any farmer 
will tell you” 


SAL z 
HEPATICA 


Antacid laxative (2 







A PRODUCT OF BRISTOL-MYERS 





Get up and GO 
to work (7): and play a 


Here’s the peppy two-wheel- 
er that spells action. AC- 
TION ...as you zip down 
the highways to town, 
school and thrilling adven- 
ture. ACTION ... as you 
power-ride to chores on any 
part of your farm. The 
Harley-Davidson 165 is 
lowest in first cost and up- 
keep . . . longest in miles 
per gallon . . . around 80. 
And, it’s so easy to handle. 
See it at your dealer's soon. 
Send 25 cents for copy of 
the action-packed ENTHU- 
SIAST Magazine and illus- 
trated literature. Harley- 
Davidson Motor Co., Dept. 


PF-5, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


Read our advertising columns for new offers by our advertisers. 
Then write for their catalogs. You'll save time and money by it. 





® FORK 











HOW TO PLAN Reautiful : eget Satisfaction 
PICTURE vi 


WINDOWS 7 - ‘ ° 


for your new home AK SD ® 


bigs ==4 ahs 8 lbs -P 


Does difficult fence work so much Easier, 


Better, Faster! Powerful, easy to operate. 

Mechanical “dogs” on strong hooks grip 

| wooxs | Wire securely, hold wire away — prevent 
TO POST 


injury if wires break. Ideal for drawing 
both wire-ends taut for splicing. Pulls 








FLEET OF AMERICA, INC. 
411 Dun Building, Buffalo 2, New York 


wires up or down. Handles all kinds of 
ire. Has many uses besides stretching 
Here’s my 25¢. Rush me a copy of wooxs |... “e . 

“Beautiful Picture Windows’. = = ree fences. Built of finest ma- 
Name. R 


Street. 
City. State 














If he hasn't the genuine 





ORDER TODAY FROM YOUR DEALER 
Golden Rod, send $6.98 and we'll ship 
direct, postpaid. GET YOURS NOW. $@ 9S 


DUTTON-LAINSON CO., Iti. Div. Dept. 16,Hastings, Nebr. 
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MOVIES 
To See 


EET Me at the Fair — Dan 

Dailey, an easy-going operator 
of a traveling medicine show, opens 
up a bundle of trouble and excite- 
ment when he picks up a runaway 
orphan, Chet Allen. With many 
melodious songs and spruced up by 
technicolor, this becomes a good 
piece of entertainment. Dan Dailey, 
Diana Lynn, Chet Allen, Hugh 
O’Brian. Family. 


Peter Pan—Walt Disney has 
made this play by Sir James M. 
Barrie into an equally delightful 
movie. This story of the boy who 
wants never to grow: up and his 
fanciful friends of “Never Never 
Land” is ideally suited to Disney’s 
animated cartoons. Family. 


Taxi—An Irish girl whose ne’er- 
do-well .husband deserted her in 
Ireland comes to New York in 
search of the deserter and is helped 
by a sympathetic taxi driver. The 
girl’s naivete and sturdy independ- 
ence make it a story of good humor 
and warmth. Dan Dailey, Constance 
Smith. Over 12. 


The Naked Spur— About three 
men, greedy for a $5,000 reward, 





An especially good movie for chil. 
dren, Meet Me at the Fair features 
13-year-old Chet Allen, a talented 


singer and actor, and Dan Dailey, 


and their capture of an outlaw 
wanted in Abilene, Kansas, dead or 
alive. Gorgeous scenery of the 
Colorado Rockies. Unusually good 
Western. James Stewart, Robert 
Ryan, Janet Leigh. Over 12. 


Top Favorites—The following are 
currently recommended by Parents 
Magazine (P), Time (T), Newsweek 
(N), Christian Century (C), and 
National Parent-Teacher (A), as the 
initials indicate: 

ANTCP: Anything Can Happen 
... NTCP: Springfield Rifle, Where’s 
Charley?, African Queen, Pat and 
Mike . . . NTAC: Man in White 


Suit .. . NAPT: Come Back Little , 


Sheba, Importance of Being Eam- 
est, Hans Christian Andersen, Ivan- 
hoe ... PNT: High Noon... NAT: 
Breaking Sound Barrier, Big Sky 
... NP: Limelight . .. NT: Member 
of Wedding, Million Dollar Mer- 
maid . . . PA: Stars and Stripes 
Forever . . . PT: Peter Pan... T: 
The Naked Spur, Taxi... P: Meet 
Me at the Fair, My Cousin Rachel. 


My Best Buy 


(April Prize Letters) 


E consider our beautiful baby 

daughter “our best buy.” She 
is now eight months old and just 
as precious as she can be. We al- 
ready had four darling children, 
and didn’t see quite how we could 
manage another one. But she has 
been such a joy and pleasure to all 
of us, that the sacrifices have been 
well worth it. To see the other chil- 
dren adore her, and to see her smile 
and hold out her arms to her fa- 
ther when he comes home after a 
hard day’s work, and to see that 
love returned—all this gives a thrill 
no one can experience except a 
mother. And nothing is as won- 


derful as the love of a little child. 


That’s why we don’t think there is 
a better buy than a new baby. 
Mrs. Alfred Lambert, Alabama. 


Our new well has completely 
changed our lives. We only had a 
1,000-gallon cistern which, along 
with all household necessities, took 
lots of use. We watered around 
800 chickens, a horse, and 5 head 
of cattle each day. This meant lots 
of water-carrying when it was dry 
and hot. Finally we hired a well- 


drilling contractor to get water for 
us. He got it: an artesian well 
which flows a continuous stream 2 
inches in diameter. 


Mrs. Bill Batson, Texas. 


One of the nicest buys I can re- 
call was a 10-cent package of 
Heavenly Blue morning glories. I 
planted the seed along the back 
fence opposite my kitchen window. 
After the vines were entwined in 
the fence and over the gate arch, 
they were, indeed, a glory to be- 
hold--a glory to make one forget 
the cares of the day. 


Mrs. O. C. Cobble, Tennessee. 


A television set was our happiest 
buy last year. Now our 11-year-old 
daughter doesn’t pester us all the 
time about taking her to the movies. 
She’ seems perfectly content to 
watch the shows on TV—and some 
of them are very good. It also seems 
to bring our family closer together, 
for we all gather in the living room 
each evening to watch and enjoy 
it together. Mrs. D. F. Cagle, 

, Tennessee. 
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WMys Puts the F in 
FARM POWE 


HURRICANE F-HEAD ENGINE 
MORE POWER...MORE ECONOMY 


Here is Willys’ sensational Hurricane Engine of F-head design—with valve-in- 








head intake and valve-in-block exhaust. It has 6.9 to 1 compression, but does 
not require premium fuel. The Hwrricane squeezes more energy from every 


drop of gas, giving higher horsepower output with lower fuel consumption. 


4-WHEEL-DRIVE UNIVERSAL jeep 


Increased power teamed with 4-wheel traction makes 
the ‘Jeep’ more adaptable than ever for all-around 


Now With Hurricane 4 Engine 


The famous Universal ‘Jeep’ now has 20 per cent farm work—field work ... hauling and towing... 
more power to hustle farm work and get more jobs belt work ... farm transportation. Ask your Willys 
done for you. Its highly efficient Hurricane 4 Engine dealer to demonstrate the Universal ‘Jeep’ with its 
gives you 72 horsepower—flexible, economical power. stepped-up performance. 
4-WHEEL-DRIVE WILLYS TRUCK 
i emi 





Hurricane Powered ee Pais 


Extra power of its high-compression Hurri- 
cane 4 Engine matched with the extra traction 
of its 4-wheel drive, takes this rugged farm 
truck through when no other truck can. The 
4-Wheel-Drive Willys Truck will get you 
across rough country, over mud roads and up 
steep grades. It helps you reach your stock— 
get supplies in town—keep work on schedule. 


See this great truck now at your Willys dealer. ee  siiliaille ein, Se io, 


WILLYS-OVERLAND MOTORS, TOLEDO, OHIO — WORLD’S LARGEST MAKER OF 4-WHEEL-DRIVE VEHICLES 
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know a good 
WATER HEATER? i 









































my plumber says 
HEATMASTER 











Tom 
AIENDERSON 


you can't beat 
HEATMASTER 














for economy 





That’s what Anthony Mento says. Mr. Mento 
is a prominent plumbing and heating 
contractor, Hammonton, N. J., who knows 
water heaters from his long experience in: 
servicing and installing them. Mr. Mento 
continues: ““With C-E HEATMASTER, we know 
we're selling a water heater that’s in a class 
by itself. One that’s safe, dependable and 
economical, A water heater that once we’ve 
installed it, doesn’t require us back for 
frequent adjustment or repairs!” 





Available in all models and sizes, 
both gas and electric 
Electric — Approved and listed by 

Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 
Gas—Carries American Gas Asso- 
ciation Seal of Approval 





AUTOMATIC WATER HEATERS 


Water Heater and Soil Pipe Division 
COMBUSTION ENGINEERING —SUPERHEATER, INC., P. 0. Box 1749, Chattanooga 1, Tennessee 











An Unforgettable Easter Service 


The Arrest in the Garden: “Are you come out 


as against a thief, with swords and staves?” 


By JAMES W. SELLS 


UT in the mountains of south- 

west Oklahoma, 200,000 wor- 
shippers witnessed the 28th annual 
presentation, this Easter, by 2,000 
trained church workers, of the Cru- 
cifixion and Resurrection of Jesus. 
This Easter Sunrise service begins 
at 11 p.m. Saturday and climaxes 
with the bursting of the tomb at 
the rising of the sun. 

“Our annual Sunrise service be- 
gan in 1926 with a small group of 
rural people,” said Rev. Ezra Vorn- 
holt, one of Oklahoma’s Rural Min- 
isters of the Year and a member of 
the staff of the Wichita Mountain’s 
Easter Sunrise service. 

“The cast is amateur. Many rural 
communities in southwest Okla- 
homa send individuals and groups 
to take part. The reading staff is in 
Lawton, fifteen miles away. 

“Rural people help with cos- 
tumes, of which there are thou- 
sands. This service began at Medi- 
cine Park, a settlement in the Wich- 
ita Mountains. It has been con- 
tinued by the Congregational 
Church in Lawton and through the 
cooperation of citizens and organi- 
zations of all denominations, in 
Lawton and elsewhere.” 

Present site was chosen in 1936. 
The Federal Government helped 
the association put up buildings. 

Buildings of the Holy City, in 
the heart of the Wichita Mountains 
Wildlife Refuge, are made of native 
red granite. 

The theme this year, according 


to Mr. Vornholt, was “One God, 
One World, and One Brotherhood.” 
Changing the theme each year 
makes it possible to attract people 
of all races and religious beliefs. 

Music begins at 11 p.m. Satur- 
day. The prologue, which often 
consists of dramatization of the 
parables, the challenge, certain Old 
Testament stories and the Nativity, 
begins at 2 a.m. Sunday. The story 
of Jesus’ ministry begins at 3:30 
a.m. and ends at dawn. 

“There are two casts, the ‘read- 
ing’ cast and the ‘acting’ cast. Many 
parts use more than one person. 
For instance, four men _ portray 
Christ in the ‘acting’ cast. 

We use a stage almost a mile 
long. One scene may take place at 
one end and the next one at the 
other. However, only one person in 
the ‘reading’ cast portrays Christ. 

“We use darkness as our curtain. 
We throw lights on the ‘acting’ cast 
which goes through motions to 
illustrate that incident, while in the 
control room the ‘reading’ cast de- 
livers the dialogue. 

“We are making plans to develop 
a year-round project on the pageant 
grounds. Thousands, who now visit 
the Holy City, would have an op- 
portunity to participate in religious 
events of real significance.” 

If you would like to know more 
about any part of this great de- 
velopment of a Holy City in Okla- 
homa, you might write the Pageant 
Office, Box 775, Lawton, Okla. 





Plan Now for Rural Life Sunday 


Rural Life Sunday, which comes the 5th Sunday after Easter, falls 
on May 10. Some churches are planning now for observing the one 
great day for the rural church. They will use April 26th as this day 
to consider the place rural life and rural church occupy in America. 

For program information, write to the Department of Town and 
Country Church, 257 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y., or order 
the “Gifts of Rural Life,” (5 cents each) or the “Dedication of the 
Seed,” “The Soil and the Sowers,” (5 cents each) from your nearest 


Service Department of The Progressive Farmer. 
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Keep Weevils 


NE of the most troublesome 

pests on farms and in gardens is 
the pea weevil. It attacks all kinds 
of edible and field peas, but no 
other legumes. Of course these 
weevils can be, killed with chemi- 
cals after they get in the peas, but 
by that time they have already 
done great damage. The proper 
thing to do is to kill them off before 
they get into the seed. Here is the 
way this can be done: 

The time to dust is at the early- 
bloom stage, be- 
fore pea weevils 


Out of Peas 


only by trained operators who will 
enforce proper precautions. Para- 
thion should not be applied within 
10 days of harvest. 

Five per cent toxaphene dust 
may be applied three times at week- 
ly intervals for control of cowpea 
pod weevils. Begin when pods are 
2 to 3 inches long. If you eat the 
peas as snaps, be sure to wash them 
carefully before you snap them. 

Here are some tips that will help 
reduce pea weevil populations from 

year to year: 
1. Plant weevil- 





lay eggs. Use 0.75 = S> free seed. 

per cent rotenone 2. Use goo d 
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Rotenone is the seed peas in 


safest because of 
its very low toxi- 
city to warm- 
blooded animals. 
When using any 
of these, cover 
the body well and 
wear goggles. 
Don’t apply DDT 
to peas to be fed 
to milk animals or to animals being 
raised for meat. 

From one to. three applications 
at 15 to 80 pounds per acre will be 
required of any of these dusts. 
Period between dustings varies 
from two or three days in hot 
weather to more than a week in 
cool, cloudy weather. 

Parathion may be used in 1 per 
cent dust; it is just as effective as 
the others against the weevil and 
more effective against the pea 
aphid. But it is an extremely dan- 
gerous poison and should be used 





Calendar for 


TEP by step, here’s how to get 

your baby pigs off to a fast start. 
This timetable is recommended by 
the Louisiana Extension Service: 

At 2 weeks: Gastrate pigs to be 
marketed. There'll be less shock, 


«loss of blood, infection, and com- 


plications than if you wait till later. 

At 3 to 4 weeks: Start creep-feed- 
ing pigs on pasture as a supplement 
to the mother’s milk. Then the sow 
won't lose too much weight while 
suckling. Young pigs have learned 


Hormone Spray 


OMATOES are choosy about 
the temperature. They like it 
between 60 and 70 degrees. So 
they set little or no fruit in late 
summer and early fall when tem- 
peratures go above 90. Neither do 
they set much fruit in spring and 
summer when below 55 at night. 
Hormones have been found so 
effective in helping set fruits that 
te Mississippi Experiment Station 
ded to make some experiments 


“Been a dry year, hasn't it?” 


green-pea dis- 
tricts. 

4. Harvest seed 
peas as soon as 
they ripen. 





5. Fumigate 
Austrian winter 
field peas as soon 
as they are har- 
vested. 

6. Store dry edible peas until 
weevil larvae mature; then fumi- 
gate them. 

7. Do not allow weevils to com- 
plete development in peas left in 
the fields. 

In home gardens, if any weevils 
are found in a five-minute examina- 
tion of pea flowers and terminal 
buds, peas should be dusted. One- 
fourth pound to each 150 feet of 
row is enough. Dust at intervals 
from four or five days from start of 
blossoming time till green-pea har- 
vest is over. 





Pig Raisers 


to eat well and they make cheaper 
gains than do older pigs. 

At 6 to 8 weeks: Vaccinate pigs 
against hog cholera. 

At 8 weeks: Wean pigs. Take 
mothers away and let pigs stay in 
their accustomed home. Sows can 
be rebred. 

At 10 weeks: If necessary, treat 
for internal or external parasites, 
following prescribed treatment. 

At all times: Conduct an ade- 
quate sanitation program. 


Aids Tomatoes 


with hormones and light intensities. 

Plants in medium light were 
taller, stockier, and greener than 
those in full sunlight. Plants in 
medium and low light gave 2% to 
3 times as many fruits as those in 
full sunlight. 

The hormone was just as effec- 
tive as reducing the light intensity 
in increasing early yield. It tripled 
the yield and worked just as well 
in one light as another. 
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and these Koppers Posts 
are still serving well! 


@ Back in 1915 this fence was 
erected using Koppers pressure- 
creosoted half-round posts. That 
was 38 years ago. 

There couldn’t be a better dem- 
onstration that Koppers half- 
round pressure-creosoted posts 
have the same long life as round 
pressure-creosoted posts. Which- 
ever you prefer, you get the same 
lasting protection . . . the protec- 
tion Koppers pressure process 
gives you by forcing creosote deep 
into the wood. 

Use Koppers Pressure-Creo- 
soted Posts for your next fence 
job. Order them from your dealer, 
or write direct to us. 


This 38-year-old half-round Koppers 
Pressure-Creosoted Post is still sound. 


For Pole-Frame Buildings — get tested plans and long- 
lasting pressure-creosoted poles from your Koppers Dealer. 


DEALERS: Some Good Territories Are Still Open! 





KOPPERS COMPANY, INC., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 














YOU NEED THIS 


MONEY-SAVER 


ON YOUR TRACTOR 





Fairbanks-Morse 
Super Spark Mag- 
netos defy break- 
down — eliminate 
costly ignition tie- 
ups. Built in one 
compact self-contained unit—oversize 
high tension coils—large long lasting 
breaker points—ball bearing support- 
ed one piece magnetic rotor. Years of 
field service prove their dependability 
and endurance. Types for most engines. 

IMPULSE COUPLING ASSURES 
FAST STARTING 





An impulse coupling of simple yet un- 
usual design is part of every Super Spark 
Magneto. 

The impulse action of the coupling in- 
tensifies the starting spark supplied at low 
speeds, while at the same time oautomati- 
cally retarding the ignition spark—disen- 
gagement at higher speeds is automatic. 
Years of proven 
service attest to 
their quality and de- 
pendability 


7 
See your Fairbanks- 
Morse service station 
or distributor or 
write Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co., Mag- 
neto Division, Beloit, 
Wisconsin. 





SPRAYING 
PROBLEMS 


CONTINENTAL'S 


SPRAY 
KITS 


All purpose kit medy for spraying 7 
livestock, orchards, fence rows or 
to make your own field sprayer., 


Has brass Hi Pressure Pump. Free Catalog 


CONTINENTAL” BELTON CO. 
Offices: Belton, Texas Timnath, Colo. Indianola, lowa 
Box 162, Olathe, Kan Box 594, San Jose, Calif 








WHEN WRITING ABOUT YOUR SUBSCRIP- 
TION always give your name and complete 
address just as it appears on our address 
labei. Better still, enclose with your letter the 
label from your latest Progressive Farmer. 

















FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


A name worth remembering 











FILL HOLES arounn PIPES 


EASY! Handles like ee 
hardens into wood. Wonder- 
ful for sealing holes around 

ipes to prevent dust, drafts, 

ugs, mice from coming 
through. Has dozens of 
uses all through the house. 












E Pulleys, hinges, locks and latches 
"44 work better with 3-IN-ONE Oil 
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costs less to 


than other milk replacers... 
















and Raises Botter Calves 
than whole milk!" 


SAYS J. K. BAKER & SON 
Bristol, Tennessee 


“Kaff-A makes the lowest 
cost heifer in our pro- 
am of raising purebred 
uernsey foundation 
stock for mid-south 
farms. We start Kaff-A 
after the colostrum and 
increase it a little every 
day to two weeks. Then 
we cut milk out alto- 
gether so we feed very little whole 
milk to our calves and less Kaff-A 
than other programs. We figure a 
25 lb. pail of Kaff-A puts our calves to where 
all they need is hay and grain. 
“‘We have raised many calves with Kaff-A 
and wouldn’t think of going back to whole milk. 
We think Kaff-A does a wonderful job.” 


NOTE: 3,000,000 healthy heifers have been raised on Kaff-A. Get 
Kaff-A today from your feed dealer, milk hauler or hatcheryman, 






“Just like stairsteps,”’ 
Mer. Baker says. “With 
Kaff-A we never have 
any scouring or setbacks 

the calves all grow 
ot the same rate.” 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS COMPANY, Atlanta, Georgia 
Home Office: Danville, Ill. Other Divisions: Des Moines, la. Rogers, Ark., Lancaster, Pa., Sacramento, Calif. 
Makers of Semi-Solid Emulsions, Sparx, Pex and Kaff-A. ©1953 





Our Progressive Farmer Platform 


Richer lands for every farm. @ A home of beauty, comfort, and convenience for 
every family. @ A ‘Blue Ribbon Farm Family’ in every home. @ Modern equip- 
ment for every worker. @ Club work and vocational training for every child. 
@ Every crop from purebred seed; every animal from a purebred sire. @ Support 
of farm organizations, farm and home agents, and other agricultural agencies, and 
rural cooperative programs by every family. @ Two-armed farming—meaning a 
well balanced income between 1) crops and 2) livestock, dairying and poultry— 
plus full gardens, corncribs, smokehouses, and feed barns to insure a good ‘living 
at home as the business policy of every farmer. @ ‘Equality for Agriculture’ in 
every form of legislation, taxation, and education. @ Fair prices for farmers, fair 
wages for labor, and fair profits for capital as a constant concern of every economic 
policy. .@ Love of the country community, of church and school and Sunday school, 
of country things and country sports and recreation, of books and music and art 
to enrich and ennoble life for every individual. 





Three Minus Two Equals Three 





There’s just as much peach in that one big one as in the three 
little fellows. Thinning was responsible. The one on the left had 
enough space and enough food; three’ on the right were choked. 


By A. N. PRATT, Tennessee State Horticulturist 


HINNING is necessary to get 

the most of the best. In turn, 
the peaches bring more profit if 
you're selling them. 

Chemical thinning of peaches 
offers much promise, but has not 
yet been standardized sufficiently. 
Many growers feel they must de- 
pend on hand or mechanical thin- 
ning. Few can afford or find labor 
needed for hand thinning. Many 
devices for threshing, jarring, or 
scraping off surplus peaches have 
been contrived. One was described 
in Maryland’s News-Letter recently 
as follows: 


“Harry Black cut off handle of 
broom, then shaved down opposite 
sides for about 2 inches back from 
the end, making two flat surfaces. 
An old piece of V-belt about 12 
inches long was made into a loop. 
The ends were nailed to the flat 
sides at end of handle. With this 
loop it was possible to take off a 
lot of peaches in treetops. Remain- 
ing peaches did not seem injured.” 

One thinner is a seasoned hard- 
wood sprout about the size of a 
pool cue with the small end 
rounded and one side flattened for 
about 6 inches. With the flattened 
side against the branch, the peaches 
were scraped off, a slight twist be- 
ing used for more stubbdrn ones. 
The rounded end can be thrust 
through a cluster and, with slight 
right and left movement, open it up. 


Bouncing a limb with a short 
section of rubber spray hose jars 
off weaker-growing peaches very 
well, but some growers feel too 
many large. peaches are likewise 
dropped. Still, this seems most pop- 
ular. Twelve- to 18-inch lengths— 
depending upon stiffness—of old 
spray hose are fastened to ends of 
fairly limber poles of different 
lengths, and loaded branches 
thumped hard enough to jar off 
peaches. It takes a little practice to 
learn just how hard to thump. This 
varies with variety, weather, and 
time of day. 


Some hand thinning will be 
necessary even with best mechan- 


ical or chemical thinning. We sug- 
gest a wait.of several days or a 
week after mechanical thinning to 
allow partially loosened fruit to 
show withering or shriveling. 


Even growers who have been at 
the game for years find it difficult 
to thin properly. The rule-of-thumb 
instructions, “30 leaves per fruit” 
or so many inches between fruits, 
must be adjusted according to tree 
vigor, variety, season of thinning, 
and marketing practices. Thinning 
is absolutely essential for size, color, 
proper spraying; and it is better to 
thin imperfectly, even overthin, 
than to leave trees unthinned. 


Mechanical thinning should start 
early, at least when fruits show the 
start of physiological or “June” 
drop (“May” drop in lower South). 
With bulk of excess peaches re- 
moved mechanically, hand _ thin- 
ning can proceed more slowly, but 
should be completed by the time 
pit-hardening begins. 


Growers who thin regularly and 
thoroughly have fewer off-years 
than those who do not. This leads 
us to believe some of the blame 
growers lay to frost and drouth be- 
longs properly to lack of thinning. 


Older trees have more off-years, 


and growers lay this to their age. 
Perhaps size of the older trees, 
which discourages or prevents 
thinning, rather than their age, is 
responsible for crop failure. 


Thorough thinning is more es- 
sential for older trees, close-planted, 
or overgrown trees, if they are to 
crop regularly, than for younger 
ones. Their roots occupy.all avail- 
able soil, which has become thin- 
ner with age, and build-up of 
humus becomes more difficult 
when much of ground is shaded, 
while demand for nutrients and 
water becomes greater. Thus, the 
strain of producing a heavy, ul 
thinned crop would affect vitality 
of next year’s fruit buds which are 
forming during this period. 
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PICKIN'S 


Subscribers. are invited to send us 
original jokes ( preferred) or other 
jokes the like. We pay $5, $3, and 
$2 for the three printed first each 
month, and $1 each for others printed. 
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Ges Si cach joke. ifthe some oko How many people 


is submitted by two or more persons, 
check will be sent to earliest sender. 





TOO BIG A DOSE 


One cold, blustery winter night only 
one person turned out for the evening 
church service. The pastor looked 
back at his lone worshipper, an old 
cow poke, and said, “Well, Slim, I 
guess there’s not much use having 
preaching tonight with just you here 
to listen.” 

“Preacher,” Slim replied, “when I 
go out to feed my cows and only one 
shows up, I feed her!” 

“O.K., Slim, if that’s the way you 
feel, we'll have the sermon.” With 
that the preacher began and preached 
for two hours. When he went to the 
door to shake Slim’s hand, he said, 
“Well, how was it, Slim?” 

“Parson, when I go out to feed and 
only one cow comes, I give her some 
hay—but I don’t give her the whole 
load!” Mrs. Jack Meholin, Texas. 


HOMES AND HOUSES 
Because of a housing shortage, a 
young doctor and his wife and three 
children had to live in cramped quar- 
ters in a hotel. A friend said to the 
doctor's 6-year-old daughter, “Isn’t it 
too bad that you don’t have a home?” 
“Oh, we have a home,” the young- 
ster replied quickly. “We just don’t 
have a house to put it in.” 
Benny Sanders, Arkansas. 


BIGGER AND BETTER 

A modern young farmer, in a good- 
natured argument with his grandfa- 
ther about the progress of agriculture 
over the years, asked, “Can you name 
a ~— thing your father ever pro- 
duced on his farm bigger and better 
than my father produced on his?” 
Yes!” cried the old man. “A son!” 
Norman Young, Georgia. 


THE CHILDREN SAY— 
Little Bill and Betty were visiting at 
their grandfather's farm. While look- 
ing around, Bill said, “Gee, you must 
be rich, Grandpa.” He pointed to a 
lightning rod on top of the barn and 
gasped, “Even your cows have TV 
sets.” Mrs, Bryant Worthy, Alabama. 


Teacher: Roger, what is an Indian 
woman called? 
mer: A poe 
eacher: And what is ¢ i 
baby called? dee clings 
Roger: A squawker. 
Glenn Conder, Tennessee. 


Teacher: The law of gravity is what 
eps us on the earth. 
Jim: How did we stick on before 
the law was passed? 
Charles Ray Sheumaker, Louisiana. 


A very little country boy was in a 
big city red se first time. Taking an 

ator to the top of a skyscraper, 
they had shot up 30 stories at heenth 
taking speed when the little lad, grasp- 
ing his father’s hand, asked timidly: 
dy, does God know we're com- 





ing Mrs. V. Barnett, Texas. 


now own Life Insurance ? 


Today, more Americans than ever before are 
using life insurance to provide for the financial 
security of their families and themselves. 


Three out of every four families 
now own life insurance. 
Almost as many women as men 
are policyowners! 


Life insurance is owned by people in every 
walk ‘of life. 9 out of 10 families headed by 
business executives own it. 8 out of 10 clerical 
workers. 8 out of 10 professional people. 7 out 
of 10 farmers. 8 out of 10 skilled workers. Even 
6 out of 10 retired persons! 


In thousands of cases, life insurance is the 
main resource of the family. It has kept fami- 
lies together, providing their food, clothing and 
shelter. 





To many families, it has assured an education 
for their children. To others, a home free and 
clear of a mortgage, or a retirement income in 
old age. 


The widespread ownership of life in- 
surance clearly shows the desire of 88 
million Americans to help provide on their 
own for the security of their families and 
themselves. 


Institute of 
Life Insurance 


Central Source of Information about Life Insurance 
488 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
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, hiew 88 million in the United States — 
23 million more than in 1940 | 












































MooTH, clod-free seedbeds are vital to 

high-yielding crops. They hold mois- 
ture better, make more nutrients avail- 
able to growing plants, help control 
weeds . . . mean better, all-around pro- 
duction. 

You get this kind of crop-promoting 
field performance with Massey-Harris 
Disc Harrows. They do a fast, fuel-sav- 
ing job of breaking down large clods . 
of pulverizing, mixing crop residue, cut- 
ting tough hybrid corn stalks, discing for 
weed control and breaking soil crusts. 

With their wide range of adjustment, 
7-inch blade spacing, heavy steel draw 
frame — braced and trussed for perfect 
alignment — Massey-Harris Discs make 
short work of leveling ridges, filling in 
dead furrows, working sod. 

They penetrate quickly, hold uniform 
depth for evenly worked fields. Gangs 
respond quickly to the controls . . . let 
you work right up to grassed waterways 
without tearing the sod. 

Blades are electrically heat-treated to 
resist splitting and curling. Big 23-pound, 
8-sided bearings take the thrust of cut- 
ting packed soil, Bearings are reversible 
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Get firm 
well granulated 


_ seedbeds easier 








at lower cost with a 
Massey-Harris 


DISC HARROW 





and interchangeable for longer life, 
smoother operation. 

Massey-Harris Tandem Discs are avail- 
able in widths from 5‘10” to 11'8”... 
standard and heavy-duty models... 
mechanical or hydraulic control. 

See your Massey-Harris dealer for the 
size and type to fit your farm. He'll be 
glad to give you complete details. For 
free folder by mail, write The Massey- 
Harris Co., Quality Ave., Dept. D-65, 
Racine, Wis. 





Massey-Harris Disc Harrows are available with 
standard 8-inch stroke hydraulic ram to angle 
and close gangs. It’s the same ram you use to 
control combine tables, plows, mowers and 
other pull-behind tools, 


Woke Wa Messey loins 


Parts and Service through more than 2500 authorized dealers 








Turn surplus into cash! Sell it with a Progressive Farmer Classified Ad. 

















CORONA Dare 


PaeTecT THE ALL-IMPORTANT 














Pumps Water from Well, Stream, Pond to 
Tobacco Beds, Truck Patches, etc 
Many home and garden uses. adage 2400 
GPH; or 360 GPH 75’ ae: or 1500 GPH 
from ‘25’ well. Use your % HP motor or 
engine. %” Stainless Shaft: Oil- less i 
ing. DOES NOT CLOG! 1” inlet; 4%” out 
let. Postpaid if cash with order. 
(West of Mississippi, add 50c.) 
Guaranteed. 
LABAWCO PUMPS $g°95 
Belle Mead 41, New Jersey 











Be a Cautious Tractor Driver 


By M. T. GOWDER 


Extension Engineer, University of Tennessee 


VERY 19 seconds—that is 180 per hour—a farm resident in 
the United States suffers an accident which may range from 
disabling to fatal. Thirteen per cent of farm accidents occur with 
machinery, and 28 per cent of these accidents occur with tractors, 
Overturning is one of the big causes of these tractor accidents, 


> 
FAST TURN. This driver 
came out of the machinery 
shed too fast for the short 
turn. The same thing could 
happen because of failure to 
have brakes equally adjusted 
and locked together before 
applying brakes at high speed, 
or failure to keep steering 
mechanism adjusted. This 
also could happen when driv- 
ing too fast over rocks, gul- 
lies, rough ground, or stumps. 


> 
RIDING POLE. Trying to 
get out of the mud, the driver 
tied a pole to the front of his 
back wheels. Lifting itself 
over the pole, the tractor is 
likely to rear up. Also, the 
pole could hit the driver or 
damage the tractor. Put the 
pole behind the wheels and 
back out. Better still, get an- 
other tractor or a feam to 
help pull out of the mud. 


MOUNTAIN GOAT. Tractors are 
not mountain goats. The tractor 
may roll over, damaging the ma- 
chinery or injuring the driver. Trav- 
el at moderate speeds, engage and 
disengage the clutch slowly, and be 
careful in applying or using brakes. 


ROUGH RIDING. Don’t engage 
the clutch too quickly when hitched 
to a “dead” load. Don’t pull a 
heavy load up a too-steep incline. 




















TOO CLOSE. “You're 
too close to the edge!” 
Too many farm and 
county roads have one- 
way bridges and cul- 
verts. Many times trac- 
tors are turned over by 
dropping a rear wheel 
off such a bridge or 
culvert, road shoulder, 
or an unseen ditchbank, 
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music, the singing, and 





Our cover last 
November showed the 
congregation coming 
out of a country 
church in Tennessee, 
and for Harry William- 
son, “old times dar 
am not forgotten.” 


By 
HARRY WILLIAMSON 


OT long ago I visited 
a big city church. I 
was impressed by the 
beauty of the building, ‘the 


large congregation, the 


the deep spiritual insight 
evidenced by the pastor. 
But, when services were 
over, the people left im- 
mediately. Although, from 
force of habit, I found myself in- 
clined to linger, waiting for some- 
thing I missed a great deal, I soon 
fell in line and went out with the 
other people. : 


And what was it I was missing? 
It was that delightful 30 minutes 
or more with neighbors and friends 
that we always had after services 
at the old home church in rural 
West Tennessee where I grew up. 


There we had a modest but at- 
tractive building. The congrega- 
tion, though not as large as the one 
in the big city church, filled all the 
pews comfortably. The music and 
singing were good, and the pastor, 
to us, rightly divided the word of 
truth. But that wasn’t all we had 
in that old church. When the serv- 
ices were over, and the benediction 
had been pronounced, another serv- 
ice began—a half hour or more of 
mingling with friends and neigh- 
bors, of handshaking, back slap- 
ping, and of restful and peaceful 
communion with friends. And, if 
a stranger chanced to be among 
us, he wasn’t permitted to be a 
stranger long. He was immediate- 
ly taken into the group and made 
to feel at home. 


Over there was Uncle Jonathon 
Langley grasping the hand of my 
father, and down the aisle a little 
way, my mother was hugging the 
Johnsons’ daughter who had been 
away at school. Old man Jim Walk- 
er was shouting a little as he saw 
for the first time in many years his 
brother’s boy, and Aunt Tibitha 
Mann was bubbling over with joy 
as she told the pastor how much 
his sermon had meant to her. 


All about over the building, 
Sroups of friends, in no hurry to 
ve, were talking and laughing, 
ging items of local interest, 





Every country church should have an at- 
tractive sign. Such a sign should give 1) the 
church name, 2) denomination, 3) year it 
was organized, 4) hours of church service, 
and 5) some kind of “Visitors Welcomed” 
invitation. Here is the sign used by Washing- 
ton Church portrayed on our November 
cover. All it needs is a “Visitors Welcomed.” 


and cementing the ties of neighbor- 
ly friendship. And while this was 
going on, the younger generation 
was not wasting time. Boys and 
girls, in groups of twos, strolled off 
to one side, out to wagons, buggies, 
or, the unusual at that time, an 
automobile. While their mothers 
and fathers talked together about 
matters of neighborhood interest, 
these youngsters kindled the fires 
of romance along the trail that oft- 
times led to love. 


By the time this 30-minutes-to- 
an-hour friendship session was over, 
invitations to “go home with us for 
dinner” had been made and accept- 
ed by a number of families, the 
congregation drifted off to the 
homes of the community to spend 
a peaceful Sunday afternoon. 


Heart trouble? You didn’t hear 
much about it back then. High 
blood pressure? If we had it, they 
evidently called it something else. 
Ulcers? Who could have ulcers 
after listening to “Uncle Pete Keat- 
on” preach, shaking hands. with 
dozens of understanding friends, 
and going home with Tommie Smith 
to eat Mollie’s dinner composed of 
turnip greens and hog jowl, chicken 
and dressing, corn lightbread, but- 
termilk, and apple pie? 


No, we were not in a hurry out 
there at the old home church when 
the preacher had finished. We were 
not going any place after the serv- 
ices were over, but home, or the 
home of a friend. 


We can’t move 1953 back to 
1910, and we wouldn't if we could, 
but we might reduce some of the 
strain that doctors say cause many 
of our ills by borrowing something 
of the friendly restfulness to be 
found after services were dismissed 
at the old home church. 
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Irrigation News 


FROM ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Member of ASSOCIATION OF SPRINKLER IRRIGATION EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURERS 








VOL. 4 NO. 7 


APRIL, 1953 





Florida Vegetable Grower 


USES SPRINKLER IRRIGATION 
..- UPS VALUE OF CROP 100% 


Winter Haven, Florida—M. M. Reed, 
prominent Florida grower, increased the 
value of his crops 100 per cent—through 
the use of a lightweight aluminum irriga- 
tion system employing Alcoa Irrigation 
Pipe. 

Testing the effectiveness of sprinkler 
irrigation, Mr. Reed irrigated all but a 
small plot of his large field of onions. The 
picture above shows the outstanding re- 
sults. The irrigated plants were almost 
three times as large as those not irrigated— 
although they had all been planted at the 
same time. The same results were shown 
on his fields of lettuce. 

Reed’s reasons for turning to a sprinkler 
irrigation system were expressed like this: 
“T could not get the water on my crops 





FREE BOOKLET 


Mail coupon below 
for Alcoa’s 1953 
Pipelines to Profit 
Booklet containing 
helpful facts on 
planning an irriga- 
tion system for your 
farm. 











like I wanted it, and it also took me a lot 
of time to flood irrigate my fields. How- 
ever, with my new sprinkler system, 
using 600 feet of lightweight 4-inch alumi- 
num pipe, I can irrigate my fields in much 
shorter time; and I get an even distribu- 
tion of water.” 

Alcoa Aluminum Irrigation Pipe is 
made of a strong alloy, developed for just 
such uses. Its smooth inner surface re- 
duces friction, allows use of lower pump- 
ing pressures. Durable, Alcoa Pipe will 
increase your profits—regardless of the 
crop you raise, 


Whatever your crop, 
Wherever your state, 
To add to your profit, 
Just irrigate. 








Be sure you get genuine 
Alcoa Irrigation Pipe. Look 
for this yellow and bive 
Alcoa label. 











ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 


2139-D ALCOA BUILDING « PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 


Name 





Address (or RFD No.) 





City (or town) 


State. 


































the power 
you bought! 


IN FAIR WEATHER or foul 
... for short trips or long... 
you want a dependable, smooth- 
running engine. To reduce 
damaging friction and cut 
costly repair bills, treat your 
engine to a brand of 100% 


pure Pennsylvania motor oil. 


ASK tor a brand of 







100% Pure 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Motor Oil 


PENNSYLVANIA GRADE 
CRUDE OIL ASSOCIATION 
Oil City, Pennsylvania 
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OUR Go to 


87 Ways Community 
Organizations Can Help 


LL over the South rural communities are organizing to help 
themselves and other people. Why not get such an organiza- 
tion going in your community this year? 

How can such an organization help? Well, suppose you look 
over this list of 87 opportunities for organized community ac- 
tivity, and put an X mark alongside each one you would espe- 
cially like to see encouraged. Then your Farm Bureau, Grange, 
Ruritan, PTA, and home demonstration leaders, farm and home 
agents, vocational agriculture and home economics teachers 
might help you get going. If not, why not go ahead anyhow? 


Other neighbors will help you. 


. Agricultural Meetings 


Ambulance Service 


. Athletic Programs 


Band Organization 

Bang’s Disease Control 
Beautification of Homes, Farm- 
steads, Towns, Roads, Parks 
Bird Sanctuary, Houses, etc. 


. Blood Banks and Blood Typing 
. Blue Cross and Blue Shield 

. Booths at Fairs, Meetings, etc. 
. Braille Magazines and Books 
. Cancer Programs 

. Community Canning Kitchens 
. Cemetery Beautification 

. Chest X Rays 

. CARE Funds 

. Christmas Baskets and Parties 
. Choral Groups 

. Church Rehabilitation and 


Landscaping 


. Civil Defense 

. Clothing Collections 

. Community Singing 

. Community Canning Kitchens 
. Crippled Children 

. Community Christmas Tree 

. Conservation Activities 

. Contests 

. Crop and Livestock Improve- 


ments 


. Public Discussions 

. Dog Vaccination 

. Driver Training 

. Easter Observances 

. Electrification 

. Essay Contests 

. Farm and Home Safety 

. Farmers’ Market 

. Fire Fighting and Prevention 
. Fishpond Construction 

. First Aid Stations 

. Forestry Demonstrations and 


Planting 


. Four-H, FFA, and FHA 

. Game and Wildlife Protection 
. Doctor’s Office Located 

. Grange Hall or Community 


Center 


87. 
(The foregoing list of subjects is 


. Health Programs and Clinics 
. Helping Sick Neighbors 

. Historical Markers 

. Home Nursing Courses 

. Hospitals—Aids for 

. Kindergarten Organization 

. Legislative Activities 

. Library Services 

. “Lord’s Acre” Church Programs 
. Magazine Exchange 

. Medical Supplies—Mobile 


Beds, etc. 


. Parsonage Beautification 
. Playgrounds 
. Recreation Programs and 


Supervision 


. Relief Work 

. Religious Education 

. Rest Rooms 

. Road ,Improvement 

. Roundtable Discussions 

. Rummage Sales 

. Rural Life Sunday 

. Safe Driving 

. Safety: Highway, Farm, Home 
. Scholarships 

. School Helps 

. Scouts (Boy and Girl) 

. Scrap Drives 

. Secure Doctors, Nurses 

. Shut-in Helps 

. Signs for Farms and Churches 
. Soil and Water Conservation 
. Song Festivals 

. Stream Pollution 

. Swimming Pools 

. Talent Shows 

. Telephone Extension 

. Toys for the Poor 

. UN and World Peace 

. Vaccine for Livestock 

. Veterinarian Procurement 

5. Weed Eradication 

. Wheelchairs and Crutches for 


the Needy 
Youth Activities 


partly compiled from a longer list 
offered by the National Grange and 
Sears, Roebuck Foundation.) 














Sg ge a 
“We're playing tents. 
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KOHLER 
ENGINES 


4-Cycle, Air-Cooled 





Power for garden tractors, mowers, 
pumps, sprayers, snow removal equip. 
ment, elevators and hoists, portable saws, 
concrete mixers, compressors, grinders, 
industrial and lift trucks, and a wide 
range of tools and equipment for indus- 
try, construction, farm and home. 
Engineered and built to the quality 
standards that have won acceptance for 
Kohler Electric Plants the world over. 
Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis. Established 1873 








“1 CLEAR IT > 
UP FAST!” 
says C. W. Pace, Langmont, Colo. 


@ “As soon as | see signs of bog spavin, 
puff or soreness on my horses, | use 
Absorbine. That's the treatment advised 
by our veterinarian, and | have been 
using it for over 16 years.” 

Absorbine is not a “cure-all,” but a 
time-proved help in relieving fresh bog 
spavin, windgall, collar gall, similar con- 
gestive troubles. Used by many veteri- 
narians. A stand-by over 50 years. Will 
not blister, remove hair. Only $2.50 a 
long-lasting bottle at all druggists. 

W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE 








LIME - SEED - FERTILIZER 
BROADCASTER 


Factory-to-you plan saves 

Sam money. Sturdy, low-cost construc: 
tion. Special hitch. No-Clog ogi 
ED Wi tator. Gives exact spreoding— 
Ibs. to 8,000 Ibs. per cere. Sizes 











SAVE 1002 


COSTS AS LITTLE AS 
freight prepeid 


~~ 3 to 14 ft. iron-clad guarantee 
‘o® A 16,000 working in 28 states. 
La 


est. Wa 
@00% 


SWEDESBORO 7, NEW JERSEY 











OT TPS Genuine Marble and Granite Memorials 


of lasting beauty. Overall size, height 20 
in., width 18 in., thickness 8 in. F 
paid, Satistaction guaranteed Free 
American Memorial Ca. Dept. A'8, Aas, Bi 
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You can’t beat 
this special 


BLACK 
DIAMOND 


Chain Saw File 


Chain saws are very different 
from all other saws. That makes 
it necessary to have very differ- 
ent files for sharpening them. 
The manufacturers of BLACK 
D1amMonp files have pioneered in 
developing exactly the right types 
for chain saws. 


Brack DIAMOND Chain Saw 
Files have no superior—at any 
price. They’re made right to 
file right. For round-hooded 
chain saw teeth (the most widely 
used in the South) the BLAack 
DIAMOND Round Chain Saw File 
No. 86 is positively unbeatable. 
(Length, 8”; diameter, 34’’.) Its 
special spiral cut is at just the 
right angle for sharpening and 
smoothing at the same time. 
Tooth after tooth can be filed 
uniformly with its crisp bite. 

. 
Other BLACK DIAMOND Round Chain 


Saw Files are: No. 85, 8” x 5/16” 
and No. 84, 8” x 1/4”. 


Ask your hardwareman for the 
BLACK DIAMOND brand and be safe, 
thrifty—and delighted. 


NICHOLSON FILE COMPANY 
681 Acorn Street, Providence 1, R. I. 


BLACK DIAMOND 
FILES 


FOR EVERY 
PURPOSE 





‘when thinning took place—30, 50, 








ooh ViLy AUTOMATIC e NO FLOATS 
; Nb TYPE—Easily attached to barrel or 
ank——-Also PRESSURE TYPE, for indoor or 
outdoor areas. Price, $5.95 delivered. See 
your mag write for folder—Satisfaction 


or money ’ 
STANDARD MFG. CO. Box 53 


Cedar Falls, lowa 





Thinning Makes 
Better Fruit 


HAT effect does thinning have 

on peach size and color? For 
several years the Arkansas Experi- 
ment Station has carried out thin- 
ning tests. These are the results, 
according to J. R. Cooper of that 
station: 





In half the years since 1930, too 
many peaches have been in the 1% 
to 2-inch range. A normal 10-year- 
old tree, in a good season, will have 
99 per cent of its fruit up to 2 
inches or over. The average is 2% 
inches, if the tree has a well dis- 
tributed load of 1,000 peaches. 
This means a crop of 4.6 bushels, 
with 4.1 bushels in peaches 2 inches 
or larger. When the tree has 1,500 
peaches, average size drops to 2 
inches; with 2,000 peaches, the 
average is 1% inches. 


A 10-year-old tree may set up to 
8,000 peaches, but just hasn't 
enough leaves to mature even 1,500 
of the right size and color. 

In each of six years, fruit and 
leaves were taken off several trees 
to leave 15, 30, 45, and 60 leaves 
to each peach. As the number of 
leaves per peach went up, the num- 
ber of peaches needed to weigh 50 
pounds went down. When 45 or 
60 leaves were left per peach, 
larger and better-colored peaches 
were produced, and drops were 
much less than with 15 or 30 leaves 
left per peach. 


Up to 70 days after bloom, it 
didn’t make a lot of difference just 


or 70 days. But it’s quicker, easier, 
and safer to thin after the main drop 
is over. Here’s why: 1) fewer fruits 
to remove, 2) easy to tell what the 
tree’s load will be, 3) bad fruit may 
be removed, and 4) easy to do 
needed thinning. 


Now if you're thinking of thin- 
ning, first determine tree load after 
main drop. Then, if trees are over- 
loaded, decide how much to thin. 
Every increase of 100 peaches per 
tree over 1,000 will increase the 
number of peaches per bushel by 
20 to 30. When there’s an increase 
of 90 to 100 peaches per bushel, 
size goes down % inch per peach. 


A good tree in its third year in 
the orchard may produce % to 1 
bushel; the next year, it has a po- 
tential of 1% to 2 bushels; and the 
fifth year, about 3 bushels. 
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develop calves 
fast and economically 


Save 300 
to 500 pounds 
of milk by 


feeding 


AN OUTSTANDING MILK REPLACER 


BETTER CALVES. When you feed CalfLac you increase herd 
profits. Your calves grow faster and develop earlier. 


VITAMINS, ANTIBIOTICS ADDED ««* make CalfLac better 


than milk. It supplies all essential Vitamins including A 
and D, and riboflavin to stimulate growth. There are fewer 
digestive set-backs and scouring troubles. 


97% MILK NUTRIENTS. Costs about half as much as the 
milk it replaces. Adds 300-500 extra pounds of milk to sell. 
Investigate this new and profitable feed now. 


Calfmaster Program 


Ask your dealer for folder 
giving complete Master Mix 
Program for raising calves 
from birth through four 


months. ee 
McMILLEN FEED MILLS 


en 


Y, 


ul 
FEEDS 








Memphis, Tennessee 
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FOR BIGGER 
YIELDS 





Try New, Slow-Soluble 





TRACE ELEMENTS 


F-T-E 


Make sure your crops are getting 
the vital trace elements they 
need for healthy growth and 
bigger yields. These vital plant 
minerals now can be introduced 
into your soil in a new, slow- 
soluble form called FTE (Frit- 
ted Trace Elements). FTE stays 
in the plant root area through- 
out the entire growing season, 
immune to leaching, and always 
available after only one applica- 
tion. It’s also nontoxic. 

FTE contains iron, manga- 
nese, copper, zinc, boron and 
molybdenum .. . the trace ele- 
ments your crops need. Where 
trace element deficiencies exist, 
normal fertilizers containing 
only nitrogen, phosphorus and 
potash do not supply these 
necessary minerals. FTE not 
only supplies these minerals but 
also keeps them available to the 
growing crops through the en- 
tire season. 


APPLICATION 

FTE is now available in 1-lb. 
canisters or in 5-lb. and 50-lb. 
bags through E. I. du Pont de- 
Nemours & Co., Inc., garden prod- 
uct distributors. Normal applica- 
tion is 1 lb. per 400 sq. ft. 

FTE is also ayailable as an 
additive in commercial fertiliz- 
ers. Look for ““FTE” on bags or 
labels. For further information, 
write Ferro Corporation, Cleve- 
land 5, Ohio. In Canada, write 
Ferro Enamels (Canada) Ltd.; 
Oakville, Ontario. 


WRITE FOR FREE BULLETIN 
FERRO 


E-L-E 


(Fritted Trace Elements) 





* Patent applied for 





Made His Post Hole Digger 





“It will dig a 3-foot hole in 12 seconds,” says Mr. Wicker. 


By L. P. Watson 


POST hole digger was needed 

by W. W. Wicker. To buy one 
for his tractor would run into con- 
siderable money. 


He has a well equipped farm shop 
with both electric and acetylene 
welding outfits. This shop has saved 
him many a dollar in repair bills. 
He decided to make his hole digger. 
He had an Army surplus weapons’ 
carrier which he was using for a 
truck. It had about served its use- 
fulness, but it had a power take-off 
in front, and a winch and clutch 
were available. He could build the 
digger on the front of the weapons’ 
carrier, and with a few extra levers 
and pedals he could operate it from 
the driver’s seat. The truck part of 
the vehicle would be an ideal place 
to carry posts. 

He went to work on the digger. 
A new 9-inch hole auger was bought 
for $35. Then he bought an old 
V-8 rear end from a junkyard for 
$2, and changed it into a right angle 
drive. These two pieces and a few 


Happy, Busy, and Useful Old Folks 


(April Prize Letter) 


Y dad, 75, and stepmother, 73, 

are the happiest, busiest old 
couple I know. They arise at 5 
o'clock every morning and work to- 
gether until all the chores are done. 
At 7 o'clock Dad is ready to start 
work at his sawmill where he still 
operates the saw lever himself. 
When there are no logs to saw, he 
is busy in his garden, growing vege- 
tables which my stepmother cans, 
puts in freezer, and divides with 
the neighbors. 

Dad has just completed two ten- 
ant houses, doing a major part of 
the work himself—even helping put 
the roof on. 

My stepmother belongs to sever- 
al neighborhood clubs and attends 
each of them regularly. She is a 


nuts and bolts and springs cost him 
less than $50. 

About 10 hours in actual labor 
were spent putting the rig together. 
It has saved him many dn hour 
in putting up new fences. Mrs. 
Wicker, who is the only help he has, 
drives the truck, and Mr. Wicker 
starts the auger in the right place. 
By the time he has walked around 
to the back of the outfit and gotten 
a post, dropped it into the last hole 
at the rear, Mrs. Wicker has an- 
other hole dug and is ready to pull 
up to a new stand. 

According to Mr. Wicker’s ex- 
perience, this post hole digger will 
dig a 9-inch hole 36 inches deep in 
about 10 to 12 seconds. “If push 
comes to shove,” Mr. Wicker says 
he can operate the digger by him- 
self, because the auger is lowered 
and raised from the driver’s seat; 
but the whole operation will go on 
very much faster and more smooth- 
ly if “the madam is running the 
thing.” 


yearly delegate to the Woodmen’s 
Circle convention and really enjoys 
the trips. Both of them attend 
church and Sunday school regularly. 
They are especially interested in 
some children near them whose par- 
ents do not take an interest in send- 
ing them to worship services. 
Here is an example of their kind- 
ness: They contribute money 
monthly to two invalids nearby and 
Nisit them regularly, always carry- 
ing some token of their love. 
They both will tell you that keep- 
ing busy and following regular liv- 
ing habits hold the key to their 
activeness. Their wish is to live 
to be 100 years old. 


FREWARD 








BREAD CONTAINER 


Keeps bread 
fresh much longer 
than other types of 
containers. All flex- 
ible polyethylene 
plastic. Also nice to 
carry foods and for 
picnics or lunches, 
Marvelous to 
store food in 
freezer. Tight 
cover. Can be 
used as tray, 
Guaranteed non- 
breakable. 





REPUBLIC’S 


FREEZETTES 


5 6 for FREEZING FOOD: 
aN 


"25 ORIGINAL ALL FLEXIBLE 
NON-BREAKABLE FOOL 
eM CONTAINERS en 1 
Z FREEZERS 
REFRIGERATORS 


AND LOCKER 
~~. 


od 


72 ox. ¥ e ew 


400r. “| 
Demand Freezettes 32 or, SH af 
20 o:. 
For Catalog Write 


REPUBLIC MOLDING CORP 


Chicago 31] 








When answering advertisements be sure to say “! 
saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer.” 








—for dogs that chew hard MILK-BONE 
Dog Biscuits: real help toward healthier 
teeth and firmer gums. 
Dogs enjoy nourishing, 
vitamin-rich MILK- 
Bone Dog Biscuits... 
buy a package today! 


Whatever your dog eats 
he NEEDS MILK-BONE 
DOG BISCUITS, too! 


MILK-BONE products con- 
tain nutrients your dog needs: 
Vitamins A, B1,B2, D and E 
Meat Meal) Milk, Fish Liver 
Oil; Wheat Germ; Whole 
Wheat Flours Minerals. Plus 
















Chiorophyllin. 
National Biscuit Company, Dept. PF-4 FREE 
Milk-Bone Bakery SAMPLE 


446 E. 10th St., New York 9, N. Y. 

Send me free MILK-BONE DOG BISCUITS. Also Book: 
let: ‘How to Care for and Feed Your Dog.” (Paste 
coupon on postcard if you wish.) 

Name . a 
Ee ES LS |) ET aseeneee 
City and State 




















Mrs. C. S. Reeves, Mississippi. 





This offer good in United States only 
LLNATIONAL BISCUIT. COMPANI 


_ 
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Here is Mr. Collins’ post plant—post peeler in fore- 
ground, treating tank just right of stack of posts. 


A Good Post Plant 


OES your fence post problem 

keep bothering you? If so, you 
may be interested in what James 
Collins, manager of Cusseta Cattle 
Company of Chambers County, 
Ala, did. He fixed a good post 
peeling and treating plant for about 
$200. From late summer to late 
winter he cut, peeled, and treated 
over 3,000 posts. 


His post peeler was made from a 
used boiler tank 36 inches in diam- 
eter and 8 feet long. A 2-inch stub 
shaft was welded on each end and 
braced well. A 36-inch belt pulley 
was fixed on one end. Rectangular 
holes were cut around tank to let 
bark chips fall out. A door was cut 
and hinged on the side of tank to 
get posts in and out. It was mount- 
ed on concrete piers with bearings 
at each end. Total cost to get peeler 
made and set up was about $100. 
It's pulled by tractor power. 


The drum will hold about 40 to 
45 three- to four-inch posts. It is 
turned at 35 to 40 r.p.m. Posts peel 
each other by rubbing together. If 
rp.m. of drum is much over 40, 
posts won’t move enough to do the 
job. This is the secret of the peel- 
ing job. 


One man can operate the peeler. 
It takes about 20 minutes to peel a 


load. In this time operator can 
clean off spots missed and stack 
posts while next batch is being 
peeled. Mr. Collins says one man 
can easily peel 500 posts a day. 

The best time to cut posts for 
peeling is when sap is up. Posts 
may be peeled green or stacked 
and peeled later. 

For his treating plant, Mr. Col- 
lins bought a 4- x 4- x 8-foot tank. 
Delivered cost was about $100. It 
was made from 3/16-inch flat iron 
with a run of %- x 2-inch angle iron 
around the top to give it strength 
at this point. 

He is using 15 parts Diesel fuel 
to 1 part copper naphthenate to 
treat posts after they have dried in 
stack two to three months. 

Pine posts are soaked seven to 
eight hours. But he warns that 
time to soak is governed by how 
dry posts are. It’s easy for posts to 
take up more than is needed and 
run cost up. It will take experience 
to learn length of time to soak. 

He figures his posts are costing 
about 20 cents each. This includes 
labor in cutting, peeling, and treat- 
ing. Cutting, peeling, and treatirig 
posts is an excellent slack season 
job on the farm. Harold Benford. 


Keep Work Stock Working 


REQUENTLY, farmers keep one 
or two spans of mules or pairs 
of horses after buying a tractor. 
Light work with a tractor is more 
costly in gas and oil than heavy 
work, for what you get done. Where 
time permits, light work can some- 
times be done at a saving with 
work stock. Those on hand have to 
be fed and grazed, anyway. Some 
small operators would no doubt be 
better off to hire heavy work done 
with a tractor and keep their horses 
and mules for light jobs. 


Chore work—fence building and 
repairing; manure hauling; culti- 
vation of cotton, corn, and tobacco 





—can be done at low cost by horses 
or mules. Tobacco cultivation and 
harvesting are still largely done 


with horses or mules. Tobacco- 
growing sections of the South are 
now the best buyers of good mules. 
Garden work on small plots is an- 
other area where a faithful horse or 
mule fits best. | Wayne Dinsmore. 
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Let it huff... Let it puff 
It can't blow this roof off 





Who’s afraid of the big bad 
wind? Not this Ruberoid Tite-On 
Asphalt Roof. It’s on to stay on 
and even hurricanes won’t lift a 
shingle. 


Each Tite-On Shingle is anchored 
to the roof deck by four concealed 
nails. Each Tite-On Shingle is 
locked to four adjoining shingles 
by special interlocking tabs that 


Here’s Proof 
... these seven 
shingles lock 
together with- 
out a single 
nail. It’s Rub- 
eroid’s special in- 
terlocking device 
that holds them to- 
gether on your roof. 





never let go. As a result you get a 
“one-piece roof” that has defied 
hurricane winds up to 120 m.p.h. 
without the loss of a single shingle. 


That’s real protection for you. 


See Ruberoid Tite-On Shingles at 
your building materials dealer or 
contractor, or send for descriptive 
folder, showing the selection of 
attractive color blends. 


lite-on Shingles 





Asphalt and Asbestos Building Materials 


The RUBEROID Co. 

500 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 

(CD Please send free folder on Ruberoid Tite-On 
Shingles. 

(J I am interested in shingles for new roofs. 

() Re-roofing. 
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nok; farroof, No proeh,.. rover needs pum, .. 
Seng, yt soy towerk! 
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There are many reasons 


why you see RED BRAND 


fence so often 


»-.and they all add up to one 
thing—Red Brand fence means 
extra value. 

When you see the fence with the 
familiar red top-wire on farm after 
farm you can be sure that it has 
been selected because of the farm- 
er’s experience or because wise 
fence dealers have pointed out the 
features that assure more fence for 
the fence dollar. 

You see, Red Brand fence is 
made of wire drawn in Keystone’s 
own wire mills. It contains the 
right amount of copper for rust 
resistance—the weave assures 
rugged strength, and in addition 
Red Brand fence is Galvannealed 
for even greater rust-resistance 
and longer life. 

If you’re interested in extra value 
in fence see your Red Brand 
dealer. If you don’t know the 
name of the dealer located nearest 
to you, write for it. Keystone Steel 
& Wire Company. 


Don't missRed Brand's radio 
interviews with farmers who 
have increased their yields 
and incomes with Practical 
| Land Use. Listen Tuesdays 
&. and Thursdays. 


Let your Red Brand dealer show you the 
colorful new book ~ 
“‘Willing Acres.”’ It 
gives facts about 
Practical Land Use. 
Describes just what 
happens when a farmer asks for a plan 
for his farm. Tells the results of different 
plans for the same acres. 





Red Brand 


Fence 


Keystone Steel & Wire Company 


Peoria 7, Illinois 


MAKERS OF RED BRAND FENCE © RED TOP STEEL POSTS © POULTRY 
NETTING » NON-CLIMBABLE FENCE © NAILS © BALE TIES © GATES 











Handy.< 


TIME, MONEY, 


HIS disc trailer is very 

handy and eliminates 
loading disc. When ready 
to travel road just flip 
disc over and you are 
ready to go. If not need- 
ed for weight when using 
disc, trailer can be re- 
moved by removing two 
bolts. This device will 
work on any single sec- 
tion disc. C. B. Holley, 


Prentiss County, Miss. 


* This handy gate can be opened 
by your foot when both of your 
hands are occupied. It opens both 
ways and the round sliding bolt en- 
gages the hole in the strike plate on 
the post to hold it in closed posi- 
tion. The inside metal bracket must 





—=-to permit free movement 


_ 

eo “of the L-shaped bracket 
-which is pivotically fasten- 
£ =—ed to the gate. To open 
BZ = gate, simply place foot in 





loop of the thin metal rod, 

O push down, and push it 
open with your knee. 

Herbert E. Fey, 

Comal County, Tex. 


I use a hammer feed mill to put 
cotton seed hulls, peanut hulls, or 
any sort of mixed feed into the 
barn. Remove screen from mill and 
scoop hulls into mill and it blows 
them anywhere in the barn. It is 
especially handy for putting feed 
into tall granaries or lofts. 

Fred Klutts, 
Hamilton County, Tex. 


* Here is how I made a combina- 
tion table, book case, and two 
magazine racks all in one: All parts 
were made of 1- x 12-inch lumber. 
Sawed top 42 inches long, and the 
two upright end pieces 28 inches 
long. The bottom and shelf pieces 
each are 40 inches long. I used two 





12-inch long pieces sawed from one 
corner to another forming triangle- 
shaped pieces for the ends of each 
magazine rack, and two 12-inch 
long pieces for the sides of the 
magazine racks. Use finishing nails 
to put table together, paint it wal- 
nut color, varnish with clear var- 
nish. Joe A. Bain, 

DeKalb County, Tenn. 





* To make your well rope last al- 
most twice as long, change the 
bucket to the other end of the rope 
about every six months. This lets 
the rope dry at the end that gets 
wet so often. Mrs. Marvin Phillips, 

McNairy County, Tenn. 


* This scrub broom will save a 
great deal of time around the milk- 
ing barn. It can be made of old 
scraps of pipe found around almost 
any farm. It consists of a broom, 
a piece of pipe the length of the 
broom, and a piece of pipe the 


HOLES HERE FORCE WATER 
AHEAD OF MOVING BROOM 


( 


width of the broom, one pipe T, 
two pipe caps, and a hose connec- 
tion. Drill as many holes as need- 
ed across the front of pipe. You al- 
ways have water right where you're 
working. Bill Morris, 

Mecklenburg County, N. C. 







GARDEN HOSE 


‘A. CLAMPS HOLD PIPE TIGHTLY 
TO BROOM HANDLE 


* For cutting out fence rows when 
they are grown up with briers and 
small sprouts, I make a device that 
makes the job twice as fast and 


A 





——"XY— SHARPENED EDGE 


saves many scratches. I ground a 
metal blade and drilled two small 
holes to bolt it to a handle about 
5% feet long. This cuts briers at the 
ground, from top of fence down, 
and then pulls them out of the way. 
Dale Lee, 

Stone County, Ark. 


* In the December issue of Handy 
Devices, Lee O. Bynum told about 
putting a wire or cable between two 
trees or posts with a chain attached, 
for dogs or cows. I have found the 
following to be the easiest way to 
arrange for a coW to graze a large 
area. Get two stakes about 2 feet 
long, fasten end of wire or cable to 
stake, then drive stake completely 
into the ground. Put on chain, then 
stretch wire taut, and drive other 
stake into ground. In this way the 
chain will not become tangled or 
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ACCESSORI 


HARVEST- 
HANDLER 





even greater utility... 


All-purpose portable Harvest- 
Handler elevators adapt to hundreds 
of handling jobs on farms of all 
sizes, all year ‘round. Optional 
equipment for increased service in- 
cludes: poultry litter kit, elevator 
dolly, hopper stand, underslung 
motor mount, trough cover, swivel 
spout and others. 


Write for free literature 


_THE BELT CORPORATION 





6304 STAHL ROAD nin Obs 








CENTURY 


introduces 


NEW, LOW-COST 


SPRAYER 
? ¥ 


SS 


Century's new “A-1” sprayer__._$171.70 
$148. 


For Ford or Ferg 60 


Fits most tractors. Tractor-seat con- 
trol. 110 gal. capacity. Adjustable 
row spacing. Full coverage, 4, 6 or 
8 rows. Write for catalog & dealet’s 
ane. Ask about NEW all-purpose 


CENTURY 


ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


Farm Equip. Div Cedar Rapids, lowa 








Read our advertising columns for new offers 
by our advertisers. Then write for their cate- 
logs. You'll save money by it. 
















I'll Send You This Handsome 


AMPLE CASE-FREE 


and Show You How to 
Up to $15.00 in a Day 
WRITE for this FREE 
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- Rush your name, and 
STONE- FIELD CORP., 532 South Throop Street ; 
DEPT, U-823 . CHICAGO ?, De 
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wrapped around trees or stakes, 
giving a larger area for grazing or 
exercise. William F. Farley, 
Forsyth County, N. C. 


Editor’s Note.—A small block placed 
under each end of wire, next to post, 
will hold wire up enough to let chain 
slide more easily. 


* In grinding drill bits and other 
small tools, it’s a mistake to use a 
grinding wheel of too fine grain or 
it. This fine wheel makes a nice 
smooth finish, but unless extreme 
care is exercised too much heat will 
be transmitted to cutting edge and 
the hardness will be taken out of 
the steel. If this happens, some- 
times there is room to break off the 
damaged end and regrind. 
William Morrow, 
Davidson County, Tenn. 


* Here’s a trailer hitch that elimi- 
nates use of a nut and key on the 


PUSH HERE TO RIGHT THIN PIECE FLAT IRON, 
OR LEFT TO REMOVE BENT AS SHOWN 
BOLT (A) 


DOOR SPRING 


SS a ———— 
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/ 
BOLT (A) 


TONGUE 
TRAILER HITCH 
hitch bolt. This saves lots of time 
and trouble. M. B. Dail, 
Perquimans County, N. C. 


* To convert a two-man crosscut 
saw, I took the handle off one end 
and moved it up the blade as far as 
it would go. It would only go about 
12 inches up from the end. There 
it stopped against a dragtooth. 
Then, I attached the other handle 
on the end of the saw next to the 
first handle and was able to use it 
by myself. Lamar Veal, 

Attala County, Miss. 


* Last fall I had trouble with some 
nitrate and phosphate, stored to 
spread on my pasture, becoming 
lumpy. It was so hard it would not 
go through my distributor. So I 
used %-inch hardware cloth and 1- 
x 4-inch strips to make a frame. 





After screening through this I did 
not have any more trouble. This 
device is made to cover half of 
distributor. I fill one side then 
move screen over to other side while 
I fill it. E. C. Myers, 

Simpson County, Miss. 


Editor's Note.— Don’t hesitate to 
send us a device because you feel your 
awing or writing isn’t like that of 
teaders whose names appear here. Our 
artists redo all drawings and our edi- 
tors shorten the letters. We will also 
awings if your snapshot shows 

enough detail but isn’t quite clear 
enough to print. We pay $10 for first 
device” used each month, $5 for sec- 
ond, and $2 for all others. Address: 
° y Device Dept., The Progressive 
armer, at Dallas, Memphis, Raleigh, 
or gham — whichever is nearer. 


It’s Here! 
For a Golden 

















Features for the Harvest 
You Have Always Wanted 


New SIX-FOOT header. 





New sturdier SIX-BAT reel, 
for smoother feeding action. 
| New STEP-UP straw rack, 
handles a heavier volume, 
separates faster and cleaner. 

New rotary flail-type Straw 
Spreader —-. optional extra 
equipment. . 

New Center Suspension 
Spring for header mounting, 
with quick-cleanout openings 
on lower draper housing. 

Hydraulic header lift, con- 
trolled from the tractor seat. 


ALL-CROP is an Allis-Chalmers trodemork 





Home Harvest in ’53 


anita MODEL 66 Ss x. he 


ALL= CROP Harwester 
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Eighteen harvests ago, Allis-Chalmers introduced the ALL- 
CROP Harvester, ‘Successor to the Binder.” It brought a 
revolutionary change in harvesting methods. Today, the home 
owned, home operated small combine is the accepted method 
of harvesting on family farms throughout the nation. 

Now comes a new Six Foot ALL-CROP Harvester —the 
Model 66—bringing a still higher standard of harvesting for 
grains, beans, sorghums, and soilbuilding seed crops. 

Though the Model 66 has increased capacity and many 
new abilities, it will not seem a stranger. In it you will find 
all the familiar features that have earned friends the world 
over for the ALL-CROP Harvester. 

Crops travel in a broader Wide Flow stream to the fa- 
mous rubber-cushioned bar cylinder. You can easily harvest 
two wide-planted rows of soybeans or sorghums. 

A new Step-Up strawrack boosts capacity in over 100 
crops, gives straw a faster, rougher ride; separates cleaner. 

If you own an ALL-CROP Harvester, 1953 can be 
your Golden Harvest year! 


en 
~~ 


“‘No Other Harvester Has Done So Much for So Many” 


nen: 


* Hear The NATIONAL FARM & HOME HOUR — NBC — every Saturday 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


RACTOR DIVISION * MILWAUKEE 1, U.S.A. 
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WORLD CHAMPION JERSEY OVER ALL AGES for: 

Butterfat, One Year (at 5 years of age), 1319 pounds; Milk, one year, 20,097 pounds. 
She has had four splendid calves and is due to freshen again soon. In her first 4 
lactations, she has produced 3780 pounds of fat from 60,070 pounds of milk. (World's 
Record for Breed, Ist 4 Lactations.) 


The world’s greatest cows 
were raised as calves on 


Calf Manna 


Cows Raised as Calves on Calf Manna Usually 
Make The Most of Their Inherited Characteristics 


ME: and Mrs. John E. Lindow of Independence, Oregon, like so 
many of the breeders of the world’s greatest cattle, are enthusi- 
astically ready at all times to give great credit to having raised their 
calves on Calf Manna. They write, on November 30, 1952: 


“June Volunteer Fantasy was raised on Calf Manna, as are all our 
calves. We feel that a cow must be raised right to produce right, and 

this is the reason we value Calf Manna so highly in our feeding 

program. We have also found it very valuable in keeping our bulls 

in good breeding shape. 

... ‘Fantasy,’ like all our cows, carries a very deep body with a good 

spring of rib. She weighed 1240 pounds at the end of her record, and 

could -not have been in any finer shape.” 

The thousands who take the time and trouble to express their gratitude 
for Calf Manna nearly always speak of how normal, and productive, and 
reproductive are the animals raised on it. They almost always speak of the size, 
strength, depth, health, and longevity of Calf Manna-raised cattle. Yet it costs 
only 10c a day to feed it to any animal at any age. 

Don’t delay getting yous herd on the Calf Manna Program. It’s so easy to 

eed—just as it comes from the bag, with no warming, 
dissolving, mixing or weighing; and it costs so little 
to get all its benefits. 


Your nearest feed dealer probably has it. 
It’s a Carnation-Albers Product, 


Send Today for Full Details 


Write nearest address: 
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Albers Milling Company 


Dept. 451,314FairfaxBidg. Dept. 451, 1060 Stuart Bidg. 
Kansas City 6, Missouri Seattle 1, Washington 














Sag FARM TARPS 
last longer... 


®@ Double sewed throughout 


Terrific Bargain 


OL 


xr V/3 to 3 YARD PIECES 
XB? Full Wrath 4 8 
| a 10 Yos.$ 29 
. Make clothes for all the family with 
i this amazing “thrift hota Full 
ten yards of matched QUALITY 
Rayon Remnants % to 8 yard 
ieces. Latest colors and weaves, 
SEND NO MONEY. Pay only 
$2.98 plus C.O.D. postage. Order 
now—get 10” matching zipper as Gift. 
_Money back Guarantee. Write Dept. T-32. 
UNITED EABRIX, 285 Straight St.,Paterson, N.J. 
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High or Low Prices, the 
South's Favored for Beef 


By F. M. SIMPSON 


OWER cattle prices give the 
South a still further comparative 
advantage as a beef producing area. 


Dr. A. F. Vass, Agricultural Eco- 
nomics Department, University of 
Wyoming, says the land investment 
alone in western cattle country is 
between $300 and $325 for each 
cow or steer. In the South you can 
get without too much difficulty 
from 9 to 10 months’ grazing from a 
land investment of half this much. 
The western cattleman considers 
himself fortunate if he gets over 
six months’ grazing. 


The Federal Government now 
owns and controls more than 53 
pér cent of the land area in the 11 
Western states. Animal unit months 
of grazing on western forest lands 
have decreased from 13,250,000 in 
1934 to 7,500,000 in 1950. 


Other advantages enjoyed by. 


Southern cattlemen are: 


1. Lesser expense for buildings 
and shelters. 

2. Lower winter feeding costs. 

3. Increasing corn yields—North 
Carolina, Kentucky, Texas, Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee, and Georgia now 
rank ahead of North Dakota and 
near Michigan and Kansas in corn 
production. The latter have long 
been cattle feeding states, 

4. Profitable use for manure 
under tobacco, cotton and other 
cash crops. 

5. Nearness to Corn Belt feed- 
lots and eastern consuming areas. 
This makes it feasible either to sell 
stockers and feeders or finish out 
your cattle, depending upon cur- 
rent market conditions. 


6. Southern markets prefer a 
lighter-weight cattle, involving less 
risk in production. 


7. Expanding industrial activity 


in the South should continue to 
offer a strong market for meat, 


Grades of beef most frequently 
-produced in the South are 
Commercial, and Utility. Compared 
with this time last year, the packer 
is getting from $8 to $15 per hun- 
dred pounds less for these grades, 
Because of this, he must pay from 
$4 to $7 per hundred pounds less 
for live cattle. Add on the drop of 
$2 a hundred in hides and other by- 
products and the two account for 
from $6 to $9 drop in price. 


Stocker and feeder prices really 
dropped more than did those of fat 
cattle. Stockers and feeders went 

~ down from $6 to $10 or more last 
fall. Their decline was due to: 


1. Increased marketings because 
of the drouth. 


2. Unprofitable feeding results 
in the 1951-52 season. 


Experienced estimators place the 
present cattle population at about 
93 million head. From these high 
numbers there will likely come to 
market this year 10 to 15 per cent 
more beef than United States con- 
sumers ate in 1952. The question 
is whether consumers will pay more 
total money for more beef in 1953 
than they did in 1952. 


You people in the South can stay 
in business with lower prices longer 
than the western cattlemen. To 
those of you in the business, I sug- 
gest that you not change your pro- 
gram, even though still lower prices 
come. To those who want in the 
cattle business my suggestion is, 
come lower prices, “get in.” 

Editor's Note. — Mr. Simpson, for 
many years head of agricultural re- 
search for Swift and Company, is now 
teaching some special courses in live- 
stock marketing at Clemson Agricul- 
tural College, Clemson, S. C. 


Consumer Preferences in Beef According to 
Live Weight of Cattle 


in ad 


Boston—1,200 to 1,500 pounds 


a fl 


Chicago—750 to 850 pounds. 


New York—1,000 to 1,300 pounds. 


ow 


Southeast—600 to 800 pounds. 
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“The kids said you’re a drifter,” he said. “They 
said you’re fiddle-footed and can’t hold a job.” 


The LIE 


By WILLIAM L. JACKSON 


HILE he stood waiting on the 
edge of the barn loft for an- 
other forkful of hay to sail up to 
him, Jimmy Ames could see his fa- 
ther in the wagon below, his head 
ducking and his broad shoulders 
swinging as he dug deep for a 
solid forkful. 

When Jimmy looked away from 
his father he could see the whole 





_ Ames place. He could see the house 


and yard, the small corral, the gar- 
den fenced off from the stock, and 
one or two of the cattle grazing. 
Over it all was the smell of the farm 
after a long summer, the odor of 
browning grass and fat Herefords, 
the aroma of a good year. 

The house was small, as was the 
garden, and the cattle were few. 
The whole place was rented, but it 
was a good showing for one year. 
And with plenty of promise,” 
Jimmy felt like saying, to sound as 
prophetic as the men who told his 
father that at the general store 
in town. 

Jimmy frowned at this thought, 
reminded of another kind of prom- 
ise. He backed out of the sunshine, 
as if to keep his thoughts out of the 
light. Today marked one year in 
this home, and today he had to tell 
his father about the lie. 


nF Now, after one year, the lie had 


A bully to fight at each 
new school .. . drab, dreary, 
rented farms... and endless 
miles of lonesome road. 
How much longer would 
Dad go on being a “‘drifter’’? 


to be disclosed, as he had promised 
himself it would be. 

Until this year there hadn’t really 
been a home he could remember. 
There had been only many places 
where they had lived. There had 
been more rented houses than he 
could count, and miles of road going 
nowhere—endless miles with family 
belongings lashed in the wagon and 
no place to turn loose a 10-year- 
old boy. 

The schools Jimmy remembered 
best. They had been small, one- 
room, and generally uncomfortable. 
Every time he had gotten used to 
one his family had moved and he 
had had to start all over at an- 
other. The bullies he remembered, 
too — one for almost every school. 
Strange boys, often bigger than him- 
self, who had to be fought before a 
new boy could have any peace. One 
boy he had fought in Arkansas he 
would never forget, a boy who had 
turned out to be anything but the 
bully he seemed at first. 

Johnny Rabbers had fought the 
new boy simply for the love of fight- 
ing. He was red-headed and freck- 
led, and he had grinned while they 
fought, afterward laughing and 
shaking Jimmy’s hand. In no time 
at all he and Jimmy had become fast 

(Continued on page 122) 


Coccidiosis is 
caused by many species 
of coccidia that attack 
the gut in different places. 
SULFAQUINOXALINE is the 
only drug that combats 
all dangerous poultry 


coccidia 


poultryman. 


Protect your poultry profits with 


SULFAQUINOXALINE 


the only agent effective against 
all damaging coccidia 





Coccidiosis is so common and hits so fast, costly losses 
often occur overnight. These facts make prevention of 
coccidiosis outbreaks a must for every profit-minded 


For bigger profits, choose economical, easy-to-use 
SULFAQUINOXALINE—proved safe and effective in hun- 
dreds of millions of birds. You benefit two ways: 


1. Preventive levels of SULFAQUINOXALINE in feed cut 
production costs by lowering mortality to 2 per cent 
or less—drastically reduce stunting. 


2. Exposed birds fed SQ bring higher returns due to 
better finish and greater market weight. 


SuULFAQUINOXALINE has the widest margin of safety of 
any coccidiostat now in use. Poultry coccidia have shown 
no resistance to SQ in over four years of commercial use. 
Protect your profits by feeding SQ right up to marketing. 
Order feeds containing SQ from your dealer today. 
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ways 
to modernize 
your home 


FOR NEW COMFORT, 





I Add a charming new room like the 
one above, or beautify existing rooms. 
It’s simple—costs little—with Celotex In- 
sulating Interior Finishes! These hand- 
some structural panels build, insulate, 
decorate —all at one cost. No painting or 
papering! Celotex Insulating Interior Fin- 
ishes are pre-decorated. Rich, unusual tex- 
tures—smart, exclusive colors—in Tile 
Board, Finish Plank, Building Board, 
Key Joint Units. All in a variety of sizes 
to provide many attractive designs for 
ceilings or walls. 


 evioy 


all-weather 
comfort 


Insulate now with 
low-cost Celotex 
Hand - Pouring 7 _— 

Rock Wool. Seals out scorching heat, 
gives you a cooler home in summer. 
Keeps out chills and dampness in win- 
ter, reduces fuel consumption, too. You 
just pour it right from the bag into open 
attic joist spaces and other areas. Remark- 





ably economical — one 40 Ib. bag covers . 


25 sq. ft. to a depth of 3 inches. 


Free Celotex Farm Book gives 
these and dozens of other helpful 
remodeling and building ideas. 
Practical, profitable suggestions 
like . . . Ideas for improved poul- 
try houses, hog houses, dairy 
barns. Ideas for better fruit and 
vegetable storages. Ideas for insu- 
lating and modernizing the form 
home for greater comfort, fuel 
economy. Mail coupon! 


Insist on Genuine 


CELOTEX 


REG VU. S. PAT. OFF. 
BUILDING PRODUCTS 
The Celotex Corporation, 120 S. LaSalle St. 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


a= —MAIL TODAY!=—-----=9 


The Celotex Corporation, Dept. PF-43 

120 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 

Please send me FREE the Celotex farm book show- 
ing how to insulate and modernize the farm home 
and other buildings for greater comfort, profits, 
convenience. 


Nome Route 





P.O County. State 














The Lie 
(Continued from page 121) 


friends, and the red-headed boy had 
given Jimmy a perfectly clear glass 
marble from his own collection. 
After that nobody at that particular 
school bothered Jimmy. Leaving 
there had made him cry, and he 
could still get a lump in his throat 
just thinking about Johnny Rabbers. 


Jimmy had made other friends, 
too, and remembering their faces 
took some of the drabness from the 
long parade of schools in his mind. 
He -had told his mother about one 
of these boys one night after they 
had left a town, and later on when 
he was supposed to be asleep he had 
heard her complain to his father for 
the first time he could remember. 


44 JIM,” she had said, “this is 
a lonely life for Jimmy, with one 
school after another and no chance 
to make any friends.” 

“No friends?” his father had said. 
“Why, Martha, the boy has made 
friends every place we've been.” 

“Still,” his mother replied, “he 
hasn’t had a chance to keep any of 
them. It would be nice for him if 
we could settle down.” Her voice 
trailed softly off into the night, and 
Jimmy almost cried aloud before he 
could sleep. 

Sometimes after that he thought 
his mother must have somehow 
heard his silent tears, for she began 
to speak up more often. Once she 
said, “It was a pleasant neighbor- 
hood, Jim, and Jimmy was just get- 
ting started in school again.” An- 
other time she said, “Riding for 
someone else, farming for someone 
else—it’s no good, Jim. You have a 
way at those things by yourself. 
Why don’t we try to find a place 
we can stay?” 

_And finally she said, “Jim, people 
are beginning to treat you like a 
drifter.” This re- 
mark, half obser- 
vation and half 


ee “8 
accusation, start- ca iI GAs oe 


ed the only real alle| Aas \\ 
quarrel Jimmy witha 
had ever seen be- 
tween them. After 
that ‘he always re- 
membered the 
power to anger 
his father in the 
word “drifter.” 


walked out to face them, and as he 
approached their tight little group 
he was surprised to discover that 
they were playing marbles, appar- 
ently unaware of his presence. Sam 
Marks was there, a big boy with 
rumpled black hair and dare-devil 
eyes. He yelled, “Hey, kid, you 
want to play?” 


THIS overture of friendliness 
seemed too good to be true, but it 
served to rob Jimmy of some of his 
caution. He nodded and dropped 
his shooter into their ring on the 
ground, the clear glass one Johnny 
Rabbers had given him. Almost be- 
fore the shooter lay still Sam Marks 
had snatched it up and leaped away 
with it. 

“You lose!” the older boy shout- 
ed, and Jimmy watched, stunned, 
as the sparkling sphere sailed out 
in a smooth arc and splashed into 
the river. 

The shock of*anger swelled large 
inside him, and he advanced upon 
Sam Marks with some of Johnny 
Rabbers’ wicked little grin on his 
lips. By the way he fought, he 
might have been Johnny Rabbers 
for those few moments, and he left 
their circle the winner. He left 
Marks defeated, but the older boy 
had put a mouse under his eye, and 
things swam so before him that he 
walked away from the river, just to 
be on the safe side. 


OUT of sight of the school 
he tried to wipe off signs of the 
fight, but his swollen eye and torn 
clothes could not be brushed away. 
He approached the house from the 
rear, hoping to see his mother first, 
but as he came onto the back 
porch he heard his father in the 
kitchen with her. 

“It’s chicken 
feed, that’s all,” 
his father was 
saying. “After we 
4 pay the rent 

i there’ll be pre- 
cious little left. 
We've never had 
had to put up with 
a deal like this.” 

Jimmy was sur- 
prised at the tone 
of his mother’s 


£% 





A few weeks ‘It's a mighty strange thing but I voice as she an- 
after that they pick up a nail in front of your house swered, “No, 
came to this coun- @very time you have an exam.” We've never had. 


ty, and his father 

located this place and a good riding 
job. For Jimmy there was the new 
school to attend, and the old, old 
pattern to see through. The first 
morning there he heard the familiar 
loud whispers about the “new kid,” 
and in the afternoon, just loud 
enough for his ears, he heard, “I'll 
bet Sam Marks could lick him.” By 
the time the final bell rang he knew 
who Sam Marks was and knew he 
would have to fight him. 


HE lagged after the bell rang 
and let the other boys gather out- 
side by the river, making no pre- 
tense of running from them. He 


to put up with 
anything you didn’t like. What has 
it got us? No, Jim, we're not drift- 
ing on this time, not until you've 
really tried it. Stop and count the 
jobs, Jim. I have. We're never go- 
ing to be able to start out with the 
world on a silver platter. It will 
always look small at first. Can’t you 
try to stick it out just this once?” 
Mr. Ames’ face was white, his 
mouth open to reply, when he saw 
Jimmy on the porch. He turned to 
face his son, and all of his anger 
swung about with him. “Fighting 
again!” he said. “Tearing up your 
clothes. What was it this time?” 
Jimmy looked at his father, and 








NEW “'DYNALITE”’ 


SHOVELS — 


Extra light weight—average 
less than 4 Ibs. per shove 

have super strength and dur 

ability because they are taper 
forged from a solid bar of 
steel! > fe) welds No eam 

Balanced down the center to 
reduce fatigue, increase eff 

ciency. And they have the 
famous True Temper fire hard 
Cyat-teMalelalel( Mitek Ma-Siti me a-tehin) 
er, wear and vermin! Look for 
the Dynalite brand name at 
your hometown hardware 
store. True Temper (@fela eYelae} 
tion, Cleveland 15, Ohio 


| TRuE TEMPER 


FOR OVER 100 YEARS MAKERS OF FINE TOOLS, 
FISHING RODS, GOLF SHAFTS 





NEW SIZES! 


NEW LOW __ 
PRICES! \~ 
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McCULLOCH 
CHAIN SAWS 


Now Six models to choose from; 14- to 36- 
inch blade lengths, plus 15-inch bow. 


Lowest prices in the history of the 


popular McCulloch 3-25 power saw. 


1953 models feature improved carburetion 
for smoother operation at full power in any 
position. The new high-speed HH chain is 
standard equipment. Many more exclusive 
features. 
NATIONWIDE SALES AND SERVICE 
See your nearest McCulloch dealer 
or write for free literature. cF 
McCULLOCH MOTORS CORPORATION 
Los Angeles 45, California ons 












PATENTED VIKING 

Hy SUBURBANITE 
Engine - In- Wheel Garden Tractor 
CONSTRUCTION and Power Mower 


A_ practical, low priced One 

Wheel Garden Tractor and ———— 
Power Mower. Well adapted R 

to close cultivating in narrow jows 
rows. Ideal for Mowing hay, weeds and 
lawns around fences, trees and buildings. 
Has many other uses for the Suburban 
and Country Home owner. 

Single Wheel with built-in-engine gives 
excellent balance and unbelievable ease 
in handling. 

Also complete line of two wheel models 
designed for a wide range of tasks under 
varying conditions. 


LOW PRICES 
Write Today: 


AMER’ COMPANY 








1043 33rd Avenue S. E. 
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his mind was filled with thoughts 
of leaving this place, thoughts of 
miles of empty road before them, 
and at the end of that road another 
school, another period of being “the 
new kid.” When he spoke it was 
as if someone else was telling the 
lie he uttered. 


“The kids said you're a drifter,” 
he blurted out. “They said also 
that you're fiddle-footed and can’t 


hold a job.” 


MR. Ames looked quickly at 

his wife and back at Jimmy. He 

e hesitantly, and his véice was 

as soft as Jimmy had ever heard it. 

“Why now,” he said, “I guess that’s 

reason enough to fight. It isn’t true, 

- and we'll show them it isn’t.” He 

put his hand on his son’s shoulder. 

“Come on now, and let me help you 
get cleaned up.” 


Now, a year later to the day, 
immy’s throat ached as he remem- 
bered the lie. He did not return his 
father’s smile as the last forkful of 
hay sailed up to him, and after 
he had pushed it into the loft he 


jumped down into the wagon with 


his father. 
He blurted his confession as 



























quickly as he could, and as he spoke 
he found himself watching his fa- 
ther’s face, not looking away as he 
had thought he must. He was sur- 
prised to see no anger in his fa- 
ther’s eyes. 


THERE was a faint smile 
upon Mr. Ames’ face as Jimmy fin- 
ished, and he was pushing one of 
his broad, work-toughened hands 
into his pants pocket. He took his 
hand from his pocket and held it 
toward his son without opening 
his fingers. 


“I’m glad you told me,” he said, 
“because now I can give you this. 
I found out about the fight a week 
after it happened, and I was going 
to give this to you then, but I 
couldn’t. It’s been in my pocket 
ever since, and I think it reminded 
me of some things now and then.” 


Mr. Ames opened his hand, and 
into Jimmy’s palm he dropped a 
large, perfectly clear marble, almost 
exactly like the one Sam Marks had 
thrown into the river. “You take it,” 
he said, “and maybe one day we'll 
walk down and throw it in the 
river, too, now that we don’t need 
it any more.” 


Big Dave, Gardener 


Big Dave had a thumb so green he could grow 
A bed of lettuce in a bank of snow, 


A row of tulips on a rim of frost, 


Could lift any flower, little and lost, 

And hold it careful in his big rough hand. 

I don’t think anyone would ever understand 
The rules he followed, the tricks he knew, 
But Heavens-to-Betsy, how his garden grew! 


Twilight would find him still on his knees 
Pulling the purslane out of the peas. 

Patient at finding the bugs on his beans, 

But not very careful of his blue denim jeans: 
Out in a shower with his hair plastered down 
Looking like a preacher with a streak of clown, 
And always grinning from ear to ear, 


And ready to talk to anyone near. 


When did he sleep was what puzzled us all, 
For early in spring and late in the fall 
There was Big Dave, head bare to the sun, 


Working away like a son-of-a-gun! 


Talking, half to himself, and half to his flowers, 
Forgetting his meals and soaked by the showers... 








It wasn’t any wonder that a bug crept in 
To Big Dave’s frame, worn old and thin, 
And not long after, he sickened and died. 
Not one of his sons—though they tried and tried— 
Could grow the things that Big Dave grew, 
For green thumbs die when their owners do. 
Mary Ellen Jackson. 
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Do you know, there are now SEVEN 


different types of vaccination to protect 
your hogs against cholera? 


But, which type is best for YOUR drove? 
The right answer to that may decide the 
safety of your herd... your year’s swine 
profits. Each of these 7 types of vaccina- 
tion has certain advantages . . . also cer- 
tain limitations. The WRONG selection | 
could mean improper protection — losses 4 
to you. And vaccination at the wrong 
TIME could be equally hazardous. What 
to do? 




















CONSULT YOUR VETERINARIAN 


The only safe and SURE plan is to get the advice of your veter- 

inarian. He knows the factors involved in these 7 different vac- 

cination methods ... which one is BEST in each situation. Further, 
he knows WHEN is the best TIME to vaccinate, and how to do it | 
properly for maximum protection. You can’t afford less than that, 
when dealing with cholera. Be sure to have ALL swine vaccinated 
... by the right method, at the right time. Consult your veter- 

inarian .. . and work with him from farrowing to market time, for 

bigger and better swine profits. 






























This message in the public interest is sponsored 
by American Foundation for Animal Health, 














Protect your cattle against insects. Watch 
milk production and beef poundage 

go up. Just spray ‘em with Sinclair Stock 
Spray. Contains Pyrenone®. Kills 

stable flies, horse flies, horn flies, gnats, 
mosquitoes — repels most flying, biting 
insects. Works wonders as a space 

spray in barns and houses, too. 


Order now. Phone or write your local 
* Sinclair Representative. 


SAFE—CONTAINS NO DDT 
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Traveling by train, young and old alike have an“U 


Friend” close by. . 


. in a modern signal system? 


assures safety through precise control of train gf 


They are not alone 


—up and down the track, there’s an “Unseen Friend” 
helping to safeguard their home-coming 


= ON’T cry, small fry. 


Portland’s next. Portland and Papa. 
And in the meanwhile, as Papa knows 
—and as some day you will know—you 
are not alone. 


Thanks to railroad planning that overlooks 
nothing where public safety is involved, “Your 
Unseen Friend” is close by . . . in a modern 
signal system that many crack lines now use 
to control trains more precisely than ever. 


With this up-to-the-minute safety system, 
coded electrical current is sent through the 
rails. Through the rails and up, right into the 


engineer’s cab! And this current, automati- 
cally changing the “code word” as traffic and 
track conditions ahead change, “talks” a train 
down to just the right speed. Or brakes it to 
a stop, if safety demands it. 


And what keeps the current pulsing through 
the rails...? 


A transmitter with a tireless “heart’”—a 
pendulum-type armature that “pumps” elec- 
trical impulses through the tracks almost con- 
tinuously and at the rate of three a second... 
hour after hour, day after day, year after 


This tireless “heart” is made of Duranitk 
—an Inco-developed Nickel Alloy that doe 
seem to know the meaning of fatigue. Ani 
that has the ability to keep working depent- i 
ably and efficiently both in summer’s blis 
ing heat and winter’s bitter cold. 


For all of Nickel’s importance in this 
other applications, you seldom see it. 
giving metal—a metal usually intermixed 
others to give strength, give toughness, 
give other special properties. 


That is why Inco Nickel is called “a 
Unseen Friend.” 


You and “Your Unseen Friend”: morninj§ 
noon, and night, Inco Nickel is always w vith 
you—helping to make your life e 
brighter, more pleasant, more worthwht 
Just how? “The Romance of Nickel” tells 
Send for your free copy. Write The Int 
national Nickel Company, Inc., Dept. 14 
New York 5,N. Y. ©1953 T-LE 


Inco Nickel. x.u:vmes 


ditt, The INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPAI 
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Here’s the newest, most modern way to get dazzling 

white, radiantly bright washes. Yes, thanks to its new, scien- 

tific Blue-Magic whitener, new CHEER can guarantee that ( 
you'll rinse out the brightest, whitest washes possible! ‘ 


Next washday, get CHEER, the Blue-Magic suds—the new : lo 
sky-blue product for cloud-white washes! ts e: ‘ a 


- a a 
Tagg P: 
‘ : in 
. RICH, WHITE SuDS ! ae 
eK ERA DN. J 
The moment you open the box, you'll see the first difference 


between new CHEER and all the others! Yes, even the color 
is different. It’s blue! 


And just watch those magic blue granules burst into oceans 
of peppy, bright-white, dirt-chasing suds . . . guaranteed to 
give you the cleanest washes possible! Cleaner than any soap! ‘ ; S 


(FIRST AND ONLY 


ye q p 
“SRS: : 
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New CHEER —with its exclusive formula—is the complete 
washday suds. Use CHEER for everything in your family wash 


j 
Double-your-money back if you don’t agree that new blue : 
—from the dirtiest clothes to the finest washable colors. 3 


CHEER gives you the cleanest, whitest washes possible. 
New blue CHEER gets all your clothes cleaner than any 
soap you can buy. And new CHEER gets clothes whiter | 





P. S. You'll love blue CHEER for dishes! 


Se 





Makes oceans of rich white suds in a jiffy—gets 
glassware and dishes sparkling clean, without 
wiping. And so gentle on hands! 


than any leading soap, in hardest water. CHEER not only 
removes grease and graying dirt, but dulling soap film 
as well, 


© 1983. THE PROCTER @ GAMBLE COMPANY. CHEER IS THE TRADE-MARK OF A SPECIAL ALL>PURPOSE DETERGENT MADE BY PROCTER @ GAMBLE. CHEER is THRIFTY! And the big buy is the Giant Economy Size! 
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LIMB aboard the “Birthday 
Special” for the next birthday 
in your family! Children of all ages 
love trains, so plan games, decora- 
tions, and food on that subject. 
Visit your railroad station and 
get a timetable for each person you 
plan to invite. While you are there, 
notice the various signs so you can 
copy them for your party. To pre- 
pare the invitations, insert a new 
page in the timetable, giving such 
information as the train number 
(house number), route the “Special” 
will take (street name), train arrival 
time (time of party), and departure 





time (end of party). The insert 
might begin: “The (name of child 
giving the party) Railroad an- 
nounces the first run of its Birthday 
Special, etc.” 

Decorate for your party with 
signs, and even a blackboard show- 
ing arrival and departures of trains. 
Convert several rooms into train 
cars or stations by tacking appro- 
priate signs over each doorway. 
The children will like going from 
one room to another. 

It's easy to turn the entrance hall 
or a corner of the living room into 
a railroad ticket office. Simply set 
up a card table and put a “ticket 
agent” behind it. He should wear a 
cap and have a ticket for each child. 

On the tickets you might print 
the name of the party giver, as well 
as a complete list of party activities 
as they will occur. Then as a game 
is played, the “ticket agent” punches 
it on the tickets. That activity alone 
will be fun for small children. 

When the guests have arrived 
and each has a ticket, blow the 
whistle and ring a bell for the 
Birthday Special to pull out of the 
station. Let the children march 
around the room in a choo-choo 
thythm and you punch each ticket 
as they go into the next room. Call 


out: “Next stop, Jerusalem. 
All out for Jerusalem. All out 
for Jerusalem!” The children 
all find a seat in the chairs 
you have lined up for the old 
favorite, “Going to Jerusa- 
lem.” For music, let someone 
play “I've Been Working on 
the Railroad.” 

When they’ve had enough 
of their visit to Jerusalem, let 
them march around again, 
and punch the tickets again, 
for “Smokeville.” The next 
room is “Smokeville” and 
they play “pin the tail on the don- 
key,” except that in place of a don- 
key there is a powerful locomotive, 
waiting to have smoke pinned to 
its smokestack. 





The next stop of the Birthday 
Special is at Magic Lake where 
everyone goes fishing. Give each 
child a fishing pole which may be 
a long colored pencil with a‘string 
tied to one end and a safetypin on 
the end of the string. The children 
can't see the lake, which is an area 
behind a sofa or behind a large 
board. Have someone hidden “in 
the lake” with an assortment of 
favors. As the hooks and lines are 
dropped into the “lake,” the favors 
are fastened on. The hidden helper 
should give the line a gentle pull 
so the young fisherman will realize 
he has a “bite.” 

With the Special well on its way, 
tickets tell the children that they 





are ready to visit the dining car. 
And ice cream and birthday cake 
are special anywhere. Make the 
cake like the engine of a train. 
Make a square cab (cut one square 
layer in fourths and use only as 
many layers as needed) and use a 
loaf baked in a round tin can for 
the engine. 

Refreshments mean that the end 
of the trip is almost in sight. There’s 
only enough time to watch the 
opening of the birthday gifts in the 
observation car before the Birthday 
Special completes its very success- 
ful run. Then it is time for the little 
folks to start homeward with their 
railroad souvenirs. 
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Karoladds extra 
flavor|to every bite 
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Karo even looks rich! 
Full-bodied, never too thin! 


Yes,indeed...pancakes taste extra good when 
topped with delicious KARO® Syrup, because 
it’s a hearty, full-bodied pancake syrup... 
rich in wonderful flavor and food energy. 

Glorify waffles and French toast... biscuits 
and bread with KARO, too. Don’t be bash- 
ful...pour on plenty! 








Sweeten cereals, fruits 
and puddings with Karo 





After-school snack... 
Karo on bread! 





@ LIGHT (Red Label) @ DARK (Bive Label) @ MAPLE-Y (Green Lebel) 
Choose your favorite flavor...pour on plenty of Karo...s0 rich, thick and delicious. Available in 





1Ye pound betties + 5 and 10 pound cans 
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Made for each other...and tor your kitchen, fod 


2 ra ) NORGE UPRIGHT FREEZER— America’s best-seller! Its unique Jet- 
t ra | Freeze shelves freeze foods fast, keep them safe... at tempera- WOU 
P: ates tures as low as 52° below freezing. No bending, lifting or jug- 
¥ gling foods around in this pantry-handy beauty. Everything’s 


qf where you want it—wp front! 5-Year Warranty on freezer mech- 
4 anism plus 5-Year Food Warranty included in the modest selling 
—— price—$429.95. 

i 

at 


NORGE Jet Self-D-Froster REFRIGERATOR—defrosts itself auto- 


sista 

i) = matically every night—so fast even ice cream stays firm. Has 

i scores of conveniences including adjustable shelf space, Meat = QVE/L COWL 
i 7 Keeper, full-width Crisper and Freezer Chest. Butter, eggs, fruit 














and bottles can be stored right in the door with no sacrifice of 
































i 

| ] |° shelf space. It’s a beautyanda bargain. Model illustrated, $399.95. 

Other models from $199.95. 

| Refrigerators Wringer Washers Food Freezers Water Heaters 

a 

} Electric Ranges Automatic Washers Gas Ranges (| cis = 

| NORGE -The value-line a= | |F 
nd IE me a | | 

Hof home appliances || | | | 

i 


Norge Division, Borg-Warp Ore bicagc anada, Addison Industries, Toronto 













A Giant Sunflower set adds touch 
of elegance to that special din- 
ner party. This attractive de- 
sign is made of chain loops 
with a pineapple border. 








< 
Beauty Queens are promenading for 
you. The crocheted costumes will fit 
dolls measuring 8 inches tall with 4%- 
inch chests. 









x > 
pApple Applique, 
; ith red roundness 
band green leaves, 
‘tones in warmly with 
"a background of red 
"and green plaid. 







< 

Calla Lily Buffet set gives cro- 
chet directions for an 18- and 
a 14-inch doily. 


E-660—Frolicking Animals dish 
towels give designs to embroi- 
der for each day in the week. 


797—Rose and Butterfly 
hot iron transfers give 
added beauty to scal- 
loped pillowcases. Direc- 
tions also provide color 
and stitch suggestions. 





r Heaters To order instruction leaflets: | 797—Roses and Butterflies......20 cents 
T : E-660—Frolicking Animals......20 cents 

Tl OF tan ar peor ‘Soni Beauty Queen Dresses............ 5 cents 
ha your order to Betty Jones, Home Apple Applique Mats.............. 5 cents 

partment, The Progressive Giant Sunflower Set................ 5 cents 

Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. Calla Lily Doilies.................... 5 cents 
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If you wash 
your coffee pot 


like this... 


youre serving 
leftover flavor ! 


The S.O.S. Company, Chicago, . 
Mlinois, U.S. A., 5.0.8. Mfg. Co. 
of Canada, Lid., Toronto, Ont. 


Good Housekeeping Institute Says : 


“Your coffee pot must be kept clean, with no stains or stale 





odor. Merely rinsing your coffee-maker with water after use 





is not enough to remove traces of coffee oils.” 





Ask Any Chemist, 
and he’ll tell you: All coffee contains certain essential oils 


which tend to cling to, and stain, the inside of coffee pots. 
They must be removed to insure fresh coffee flavor. 


Take the Word of Coffee Manufacturers, 


who insist: Even a thin film of these coffee oils gives a stale 
taste to your favorite brew. And removing this film takes 
more than just ordinary washing. 


» It Requires Regular Scouring 


S.O.S., with its sturdy, interwoven 
fibres and soap right in each pad, 
removes any trace of oils and stains 
... quickly, thoroughly. So... 


Scour your coffee pot 
with $.0.8 
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Master Farmer and Mrs. Adam Kalb and daughter, Miss Esther Kalb, pianist, told Miss Hill 





about their county chorus. Bob, son of Mr. and Mrs. Kalb, is also a member of the chorus, 


“Speak to us of buying 

and selling... And if there come 
the singers and the dancers 

and the flute players, — buy 

of their gifts also. 


“For they too are gatherers 
of fruit and frankincense, and 
that which they bring, though 

fashioned of dreams, is raiment 
and food for your soul.” 

(Kablil Gibran, The Prophet) 


By SALLIE HILL 





ing of the annual meeting of the 
recent Kentucky Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration under the guiding hand of Mrs. 


A CHORAL festival marked the open- 


Lisle V. Roberts. Four county groups— 
Harrison, Madison, Mercer, and Bracken— 
contributed to an evening of beauftful 
music and pleasant relaxation. 

Twenty-nine members of the Bracken 
County Chorus came to the state meeting. 
The women wore black dresses with white 
accessories. I was impressed with, their 
rendition of Fred Waring’s arrangement of 
“This Is My Country.” It was a moving 
song, where mood and tempo change. 

I learned that choral music in Bracken 
County is, to some extent, a family affair. 
Three members of the Kalb family sing 
with the group, and daughter Esther is the 
pianist. Mrs. Charles Whitehead, mother 
of two small children, told me that she is 
able to meet with the county choral group 
once a week, “because my husband, a vet- 
erinarian, baby-sits for me.” County Agent 
and Mrs. Dale Scott and Home Agent 
Lillian Hixson also sing with the chorus. 
Many of the Bracken County farm folk bring their chil- 
dren to rehearsal. Sometimes they stop for a bit of a 
social hour, serve hot or cold beverages and perhaps 
cookies that the women bring. This past Christmas Mrs. 
Whitehead gave a Christmas party. It was a snowy, 
cold night, but the chorus mounted bales of hay on the 
Kalb trailer which Bobby Kalb drew with his tractor. 
Then the party went caroling from home to home where 
there were sick ones or shut-ins. Back at the Whitehead 
home, the carolers drank hot, spiced tea and had a 
“wacky,” inexpensive gift exchange. 





Mrs. Charles Whitehead 
is the director of the 
Bracken County Chorus. 





a 
On Our Home Cover Page: 

The Easter season is a happy one for Lauren 
Weller and Mary Lolita Hodges (who holds the 
rabbit). The children live in Jefferson County, Ala., 
where Lauren’s grandfather, Georges Bridges, 
made this photograph. 











A Year-Round Garden 


Mrs. Eugene Jones, chairman, Associated Women, 
Oklahoma Farm Bureau, told the Associated Women 
what to plant in a practical garden, one that will yield 
fruit in proportion to the energy put into it: 

“Four rows peas: presence, promptness, participation, 
and perseverance. 


“Three rows squash (each a different variety): squash’ 


indifference, squash criticism, squash gossip. 


“Five rows lettuce: lettuce obey the rules, lettuce be | 


loyal to our organization, lettuce be true to obligation, 
lettuce be faithful to duty, lettuce love one another. 

“Four rows turnips: turnip for meetings, turnip with 
a smile, turnip with an idea once in a while, turnip with 
a determination to do something worth while.” 

Did we forget to say that the Farm Bureau is a farm 
family affair? Young folk have talent tryouts in music, 
singing, and public speaking. Farm girls representing 
their counties and districts wear charming formals they 
themselves have made, and vie for honors. Both boys 
and girls receive high honors based for the most part on 
work they have done on their farms and in the com- 
munity. Congratulations to these 69,000 farm families, 

An event well worth the time: Historic Garden Week 
in Virginia will be April 25 through May 2. 


The Knapp Philosophy 


The following quotations from the founding father 
of the agricultural extension service (see Dr. Poe’s page 
in this issue) leaves no doubt of this dedicated leader's 
devotion to farm family progress: 

“A country home, be it ever so plain, with a father 
and mother of sense and gentle culture, is nature’s uni- 
versity, and is more richly endowed 
for the training of youth than Yale 
or Harvard.” 

“It is also realized that the great 
force that readjusts the world origi- 
nates in the home. Home conditions 
will ultimately mold the man’s life.” 

“The home eventually controls the 
viewpoint of a man; and you may do 
all that you are a mind to in schools, 
but unless you get hold of that home 
and change its conditions, you are 
nullifying the uplift of the school. 
We are reaching for the home.” 

“The farm must be a place of 
beauty, so attractive that every pass- 
ing stranger inquires: “Who lives in 
that lovely home?” The house is of 
minor consideration—the gorgeous 
setting of trees and shrubbery holds 
the eye.” 

“If much can be done for boys to 
interest and instruct them in their 
life work, more can be done for girls. 


cook; how to doctor; how to dress a 
wound or make a ligature; how to 
adorn the simple home and make it appear like a palace; 
how by a simple arrangement the environment of the 
home can be transformed into a place of beauty.” 
“Our greatest need being a wide knowledge of com- 
mon things, the teacher who really enters into country 
life and seizes its opportunities for developing the re- 
sources of the country, for increasing the harvests, im- 
proving the landscapes, brightening the homes, and 
flooding the people with knowledge about helpful 
things, will never want for friends or for places to teach.” 





Teach them to mend and sew and | 
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itions Car illustrated above: Oldsmobile Super “88” 4-Door Sedan. A General Motors Value. 
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Take command of the power sensation of the year—Oldsmobile’s brilliant new Super 88"! 


Take a look at the bold new front end, the sweeping fender lines, the long, level rear- 
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holds 


1 Power Steering deck . . . that’s Power Styling! Now take the wheel and feel the smooth, swift response 
o> 


of the higher-compression, higher-power, higher-voltage engine . . . that’s the new **Rocket”’! 
Take a curve or a corner—park and maneuver with incredible ease ... that’s GM Power 


ys to Steering*! And it takes just a touch of your toe to bring you to a smoother, quicker, 


their 
- girls. 
vy and | 
ress a 
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safer stop... with Pedal-Ease Power Brakes*! Plus Frigidaire Car Conditioning*, 


Autronic-Eye*! Drive the power-great Super “88” soon, at your Oldsmobile Dealer’s. 





*Optional at extra cost, 


4 — 4 «Rocket Engine | \ i | B | 
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"Tm hard 
to convince, 


but let me tell you, new 
Northern Tissue is 
really new! Talk about 
soft...it's so much 
softer* you'll find it 


hard to believe ‘til you see 


for yourself. Don't 

worry-—they've let the 
price alone. 
is still thrifty, too!" 


8 Softer, yes! Because new 
Northern tissue is softened 
twice! You'll note the 


difference ... really! 


Copr. 1953, Northern Paper Mills 


So Northern 
















IN BOTTLES 
OF 50 
AND 100 
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C TABLETS 


NOTHING BETTER OR FASTER 
FOR HEADACHE RELIEF 


Quick-dissolving ‘BC’ Headache Tablets provide 
excra-fast relief for headaches, neuralgic pains, minor 
muscular aches and functional periodic pains. ““BC” 
is a special combination of several world famous 
ingredients. Try ‘‘BC’’ Headache Tab- 
ets or Powders. today. ‘BC’ Powders 10c & 25c. 
“BC” Tablets 10c, 25c and bottles of 50 & 100. 


HEADACHES 
NEURALGIC PAINS 
MUSCULAR ACHES 
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Answer the ads that appeal to you. Most advertisements can tell only a part 
of the story of the advertised article. In a great many cases catalogs or printed 
folders are available for the asking. It is a good plan to keep a supply of gov- 
ernment postal cards on hand for this purpose. Even if the advertiser asks 
you to clip a coupon, the coupon can be pasted on the postal card and mailed. 
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JOHN R. DICKEY’S 
OLD RELIABLE EYE WASH 


Relieves irritation due to exposure to sun, 
dust, wind and glare or to over-use, 35c & 
60c at all drug stores. Genuine in red carton. 


DICKEY DRUG COMPANY, BRISTOL, VA. 








KNOW YOUR BIBLE 


Old Testament 111 $ 8.50 
New Testament 112 .....$ 9.00 
Epistles and Revelation................$10.00 
17 other studies 

Write Lee Galiman, Director 


“y) SEMINARY EXTENSION DEPARTMENT 
r P.O. Box 530 
JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 
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By RUTH RYAN 


Dear Ruth Ryan: Although I am 
18 years old, I have had very few 
dates. My mother is an invalid and 
my father is not well enough to 
care for her. I feel that I must stay 
with them. A boy who is also 18 
years old has been very kind to me 
and has given me several lovely 
gifts. My parents like him and I 
am very fond of him. Should I stay 
home with my parents and con- 
tinue to date this boy occasionally, 
or would it be fairer to him if I 
stopped seeing him? 

F. R. S., Texas. 


By all means, date 
the boy if you like 
him, even if the two 
’ of you have to stay 
at home so you can 
wait on your mother. 
He shouldn't mind 
an interruption now and then when- 
ever your mother calls you for 
something. If the two of you get 
tired of just talking, there are all 
kinds of games you could play— 
checkers, ticktacktoe, dominoes— 
and all kinds of books, magazines, 
and newspapers you could read 
aloud to each other. 





And why couldn't you get one 
of the neighbors or one of the mem- 
bers of your church to stay with 
your mother occasionally when the 
two of you want to go to a party, 
a movie, or something of that kind? 
They shouldn’t mind if you don't 
ask them too often. I think it’s very 
nice that your family likes the boy, 
and I believe it’s just as much your 
duty to get a little recreation and 
relaxation now and then as it is to 
care for your mother. Recreation 
renews your energy and enthu- 
siasm so that you're able to do 
your work much better. 


Dear Ruth Ryan: I have been 
dating a boy about eight months. 
My father likes the boy, but if we 
sit in the car after a movie, he al- 
ways has something to say to us. 
My boy friend feels bad about be- 
ing scolded and doesn’t know if he 
should continue to come or not. 
What do you think? Do you think 
it is all right to sit in the car? 

R. G. G., Kentucky. 


Your father is trying to protect 
you when he objects to the two of 
you sitting in the car. Why not sit 
inside? If it is too late to ask your 
date to come inside, then it’s too 
late for him to be around. Tell him 
good night and come in. “Parking” 
is not good, even though you are 
in your own front yard. 


Dear Ruth Ryan: My daughter 
will be married soon, and her 
friends are planning a number of 
parties for her. We want to know 
if she should wear a hat to after- 
noon parties? Do other guests wear 
hats? L. J. T., Tennessee. 


Yes, I think a bride should wear 
a hat to an afternoon shower in her 
honor, and so should the other 
guests. The hostess, of course, 
would not. If it’s a very informal 
seated shower, each guest may re- 
move her hat, if she likes, when she 
arrives, and leave it in the room 
that the hostess indicates; but if it’s 
a rather formal “standing” tea, the 
guests usually stay such a short 
while that they just keep their 
hats on. 

Dear Ruth Ryan: I'm only 15 
years old, but I've been going with 
a boy for two years. Now he is in 
the Army and wants me to marry 
him when he comes home again. 
Mother says I’m too young. Should 
I marry him now or wait until I'm 
18 years old? J. B. M., Florida. 


Some girls have 
married when they 
were 15, I know, but 
I really believe it’s 
wiser to wait. Be- 
Ps r a sides, I sincerely 

(De hope that you want 
to finish high school, 
because I think you'll find that it 
helps more than anything else to 
make you successful in later life. 
And although you may not think 
so now, it will mean a lot to your 
happiness, too, for you not only 
learn from books, but you learn 
how to get along with other people 
and you learn how to be a good 
citizen and thus keep this country 
free in other ways besides fighting. 
The importance of finishing school 
just can’t be overemphasized, for 
no matter how much you know, an 
employer banks a lot on a high 
school diploma. Ang it’s best to be 
prepared for a time in life when 
you might have to support yourself. 

Maybe you say, “I'll finish school 
after I'm married.” Maybe you 
would sincerely intend to, but I 
don’t believe you would, for youd 
probably lose interest. 

If you're afraid of losing him if 
you wait, then you're not very much 
in love, for true love is based on 
trust, and time is the best test of 
love I know. If he doesn’t really 
love you and you don’t really love 
him, wouldn’t you prefer to find it 
out before you marry him rather 
than after? 
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PROVED PROTECTION FOR YOU AND YOUR CHILDREN 


_New Ipana Destroys 





re 





y BEAUTY 


By SALLY CARTER 


Decay and 
Bad-Breath Bacteria 


































ghter LASSES—eyeglasses, that is— brows. The glasses should be prop- 
l her used to be plain, and they — erly aligned for correct vision, and 
er of often made the wearer look plain. comfortably adjtisted to prevent the 
know Now Dame Fashion has added _ necessity of constant tugging and 
after- them to the long list of adornments pulling to readjust them. 
wear and accessories designed to make Special factors to be considered 
P88ee, the modern woman more attractive. jin selecting frames that flatter are 
Far from handicapping good looks, 1) your coloring, 2) the size and 
wear they give new dash, style. shape of your face, 3) your indi- 
n her If you wear glasses, or if your vidual features. 
= oculist says you should, don’t de- In color, frames that contrast 
st spair. Remember that they may with your own coloring are usually 
y Te- bring you more compliments than more effective, but there are excep- , a 
ot 2 your most becoming hat, and that tions, as dark colors accent and BAD-BREATH BACTERI 
who they come in almost as many fas- paler colors direct attention to 
if it’s cinating shapes, colors, and mate- features other than the eyes. Gray 
ie rials as do Easter bonnets. What  ;ims do little for gray hair and pale 
dene better time could there be than — }Jue rims drab out the color of blue 
their Easter to treat yourself to the eyes. But brown frames might ac- 
smartest, most flattering glasses you cent lovely brown eyes, though, 
— can find? Department stores, jew- usually, brunettes prefer light pas- 
y 16 elry stores, optical stores are full of — tel or transparent rims and blondes 
with them. Try them on, standing and like black, dark brown, or brightly 
Sagar sitting, with your hat on and with- colored rims. Dark upper rims and 
— out. (You may have to change your gold lower rims accent the upper eae ‘Mi (left). 
eld hair and hat styles when you wear part of the face. pe tooth y is caused by 1c (right). 
roule aes atta ceil eats willie ; : 7 t tooth deca sa pacter 
a Pe glasses, but that’s well worth while.) This basic shape of your frames Most dentists agree eee caused by food-fermentiné ae roublesome 
orida Don’t shop for lenses!) They can do wonders for your face. If Bad breath is eee after eating to destroy these 
: must be measured and prescribed your face is round or too wide, you Use Ipana Tooth the millions. 
have and fitted by experts who should want it to seem longer and nar- mouth pacteria by at 
they also check your final choice of rower. Lenses of teardrop shape 
v, but frames to see that they fit the lenses — with an angular or squarish trend, 
e it's you need. Your doctor will advise. and narrow rims will carry the face 
wie - you ~ to aie only - pair van He ge wid oe hy nage a New, Exclusive, Bacteria-Fighting Formula! 
of “specs,” choose frames that are : : you, i 
want suitable for all occasions and for With heavy rims is especially flat- Your Teeth and Breath Stay Cleaner... 
shool is tynes 1 . , tering to the heart-shaped face 
7 ypes and colors of clothes you g art-shaped face. You Reduce Decay Better. 
= = usually wear. For example, heavy, If your face is long and thin, you 
se to ale of : nine thal ‘ snail es at ? 
aie ghey might be very striking on want to break the long line to make T™ of the trouble, pain and expense agents not found in any other tooth paste. 
he : € job, or on vacation, but con- it appear shorter. Accenting the of just one tooth cavity in your family. Dentists generally will tell you that new 
in spicuous with pastel evening or af- eye line with thick rims, perhaps Think of h leas: i ss 8 y y 
your : : 7 ] I ink of how unpleasant breath can hurt Ipana effectively reduces tooth decay, when 
) ternoon dresses. ornamented a bit, will do that. you or your husband, even hold him back used regularly after meals 
only I oneral 0 on | Hy lass 7 ry at work —w = ¢ 
Ponce n general, when buying glasses, You will note, as you try on . ' In tests by an independent laboratory, 
eople  viallpoaed ~ Rose ve Kye — many ‘tees - the a . RB taba know how important this just one brushing with new Ipana stopped 
good pward toward the temples, yut so tening or accenting the effect o y ee offensive mouth odor even after 4 hours— 
heer only slightly so, to give a lift to the individual features. Glasses with Research scientists have proved that reg- in every single case. 
being face. They should be as wide as_ high bows make the forehead ap- ular after-meal brushing with new Ipana So get a tube of new good-tasting, white 
dual the widest part of your face. The pear less high; a high bridge will reduced bacteria in the mouth— including Ipana today—for the mouth health of 
1. for upper rim should follow the line give the effect of a longer nose, decay and bad-breath bacteria—by an your whole family. Remember new Ipana 
a of your open so that they will while a dipping bridge will seem to average of 84%. destroys decay and bad-breath bacteria. 
ca not give the effect of two pairs shorten ; - se _ 
high g ect of two pairs of — shorten a too-long nose. _ Amazing Results For YOU P.&; Cate dore:ct caus canis, tam: Doce 
to be This new Ipana is an exclusive formula teeth from gum margins toward biting edges 
when developed by Ipana scientists. It gives you with new Ipana helps remove irritants that 
irself a combination of bacteria-destroying can lead to gum troubles, 
self. ; ' 
chool Get "Em Now! 
i ! 
you hag 2 to 1 choice for flavor! 
but J Order today the free beauty leaf- 0 bebe Temporary and Per- Chitdven love the taste of 
you d = a below. Check those you - He » To Give Y alt Did new bacteria-fighting Ipana. 
~ egy = —_—. ne mail to low o Give ourse a Facia . wes Ge 2 40 Gee Oe 
im if The . varter, Home epartment, [) Kindergarten to College Beauty Gaver of thomsends of 
Togressive Farmer, at office for Daughters oa , 
much nearest you — Raleigh, ‘Memphis families who tried 
1 Ou Kaleigh, Memphis, [) Are Your Hands Lovely? it at h 
2d on Dallas, or Birmingham. ‘ . ; 2 
t of (J Beauty From Your Refrigerator 
x tv Sli Creamy-White 
a ER cc ee ee eee Product of Bristol-Myers 
art? ESS ae nme I soins cicsidasionaainineembnie 
ws ez mea The Tooth Paste that Destroys 
sal I tccsecsnenecncncscnsncssesesensnssecsesseecoeorececceree SD ccaphciiaihiitiinsedsccipipeniensine 
Decay and Bad-Breath Bacteria 
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TUFFY 





amazing plastic 
“wonder-mesh’ 
TUFFY 
cleans sticky 

pots and pans 
TUFFY 


takes off eggs, 
mush, macaroni 


TUFFY 


fas 




















never smells 
h never stains 


ee never 


\ , meant OF Sivas op 
Se P Guarobived by > 
Good Housekeeping 
Xt eet 
SS cortenste U.S. PAT. NO. 2,601,778 


© THE 5.0.8. CO., CHICAGO; TUFFY OF CANADA, LTO., TORONTO 
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NEW for You & 


By the Wishbone Editor | 
> & 


This candelabrum and trivet warmer 
of -black wrought iron will adapt to 
modern or traditional furnishings. 
Order from Amy Abbott, Inc., 344 
West 52nd Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
The prices are: trivet warmer, 
$3.05 each; candelabrum, 
$3.50 each. 
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Ace Lite-Step Anti- 
Fatigue Mat is designed 
for use in the home. It may 
be used to stand on, kneel on, sit on, 
drain dishes on, or absorb vibration 
from a fan. It comes in six colors and 
costs $3.95-from Ace Hose & Rubber 
Co., 1708 S. State Street, Chicago 16, IIl. 


< 

The Newton Insect Light screws into any 
standard electric socket. It traps and kills 
the insects. This amazing light can be 
purchased in variety stores for $3.98. 


Hostess Oven Barbecue will convert a 
rectangular, open roasting pan into an 
oven barbecue. Order for $1.95 from 
Albin Enterprises, 1401 West Eighth 
Street, Los Angeles 17, Calif. 


< 

The Deluxe Skirt Server is fitted with 
sturdy clips which hold six or more skirts. 
Order for $1.69 from Downs & Com- 
pany, 81 Salem Lane, Evanston, Ill. 


Hidden Jar Opener is designed for 
screw top jars. Available for $1 from 
Wilco Products, 15126 Rayneta Drive, 
Sherman Oaks, Calif. > 





Blade Master will sharpen and condition 
both sides of both edges of razor blades. 
Order for $1.95 from Longhorn Novelties, 
Box 9335, Fort Worth, Tex. 

> 
Tuffy, a new “wonder” mesh item, makes 
dishcloths unnecessary. Tuffy can be pur- 
chased at grocery stores for 25 cents. 












the outstanding value 
in your home 


MORE THAN IOI WAYS 
SODA SAVES YOU TIME, 
WORK, MONEY 


For: Acid indigestion 
As a toothpowder 
Mouthwash 
Gargle 
For sunburn 
Scalds and burns 
Insect bites 
Ivy poisoning 


For: Baking lighter- 
‘textured biscuits and 
fresher keeping cakes 


For: Cleaning refrigerators 
Glass coffeemakers 
Vacuum bottles 
Bread boxes 
Silverware 
Baby bottles 
Combs and brushes 
Enamel and tile 


Wuy buy a number of different 
products to doa number of different 
jobs when soda does them all and 
costs less? 

Soda is so pure you use it for cakes, 
cookies, biscuits. And the same soda 
you know is safe in foods you know is 
safe with foods. So you clean your 
refrigerator with soda—and SWEETEN 
it, at the same time. 

Y, teaspoonful of soda in 4 glass 
of water brings prompt relief from 
distress of indigestion—is mild and 
soothing in your stomach. 

From baking to brushing teeth, 
from soothing sunburn to putting out 
fires, there’s nothing does a better job 
than pure bicarbonate of soda. 

Arm & Hammer and Cow Brand 
Baking Soda meet all requirements of 
United States Pharmacopoeia. 


Free booklet on the ‘Usefulness of 
Soda.”’ Write Church & Dwight Co., 





Inc., 70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y- 

















Sunshine Favorites! 








2734—Mother sets the style for this attractive, 
practical pinafore with its flattering center panel! 
Sizes 12 to 40. Size 16: 5% yards 35-inch fabric. 


2900—Copycat for Sister or Daughter in sizes 6, 8, 
10, 12, 14. Size 8: 3% yards 35-inch material. 
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9678—True grown-up styling featured in dainty 
flounced sun dress and buttoned bolero. Sizes 4, 6, 8, 
10, 12. Size 8: dress and bolero, 3% yards fabric. 


2682—Sunsuit and bonnet for play-girls! Easy for 
Mother to make and launder. Sizes 1, 2, 3, 4. Size 
2: sunsuit and bonnet, 1% yards 35-inch fabric. 


2630—Dress and bolero in sizes 12 to 46 for Mother 
and Sister. Size 18: 4% yards 35-inch fabric. 


2399—Make dress, panties, and bolero all alike. 
Sizes 2 to 8. Size 4: 2% yards 35-inch material. 


2876—Short sleeve dress. with simple charm in 
sizes 12 to 40. Size 16: 4% yards 35-inch material. 
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LY TO ORDER, SEE COUPON ON PAGE 164. 
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Why FORCE your child 
to take a Laxative ? 


Children Enjoy Taking 
Fletcher's CASTORIA 


the laxative made especially for them 








= Mild Castoria Contains 
No Harsh Drugs—Won’t Upset 
Sensitive Little Stomachs! 





When your child needs a laxa- 
tive, never upset him with 
harsh adult preparations. Give 
Fletcher’s Castoria, the laxa- 
tive especially made and rec- 
ommended for infants and 
children of all ages. Fletcher’s 
Castoria is a natural laxative, 
made of nature’s own vege- 
table products. Contains no 
cascara, no castor oil, no salts, 


and no harsh drugs. Won’t 
cause griping, diarrhea, nor 
upset sensitive digestive sys- 
tems. Mild Fletcher’s Castoria 
acts gently, thoroughly, and 
you can regulate dosage 
exactly. What’s more, it’s so 
pleasant-tasting, children take 
it without fussing. Get it now. 








—a 


'ABORATORY Testep 










The Original and Genuine 


CASTORIA 





) Especially Made for Infants and Children of All Ages! ( 
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Dinner alone...again? 





the woman to blame 
may be YOURSELF! 


When a husband starts working late, 
more and more often, a wife naturally 
tortures herself with doubts. Actually, 
though, you may find the reason for his 
neglect right at home! Have you allowed 
yourself to grow careless about intimate 
feminine hygiene? Well, it’s not too late 
to correct. You can be your own sweet, 
dainty self again so simply—so effectively 
—by douching with “Lysol.” It’s easier 
than ever today! 


Gentler “Lysol” will not harm delicate 

tissues. This proved germicide, used in 
a douche, completely cleanses the vagi- 
nal canal—even in the presence of mu- 
cous matter. It kills germ life quickly, 
on contact. Yet, “Lysol” is designed for 
freedom from caustic or irritant action 
when used in feminine hygiene. 
You need never again be guilty of offend- 
ing—even unknowingly—if youremember 
that complete internal cleanliness is the 
way to counteract unpleasant odor. 
“Lysol” does this; helps keep you dainty! 
Get “Lysol” today, at your drug counter. 
Use it in your douche. Be sure of your- 
self—and secure in your mamiagel 


Preferred 37ol 


over any other liquid preparation 
for Feminine Hygiene 





66 






Brand Disinfectant 
REG. US. PAT OFF. 


In 1952, after long scientific research, the for- 
mula for “Lysol” disinfectant was improved 
by the replacement of most of its cresylic 
acid content with orthohydroxydiphenyl, 


PRODUCT OF LEHN & FINK 








It wasn’t until 1865 that shoes 
were made to fit both right and 
left feet! Today, however, there 


is no excuse for wearing 


uncomfortable shoes. 


O you buy your shoes for com- 

fort — or looks — or both? Too 
many people buy their shoes for 
looks first, and comfort second. 


Although 9 of every 10 of us are 
born with perfect feet, we don’t 
keep them that way. In approxi- 
mately 15 years’ time, only 2 of ev- 
ery 10 persons have the sturdy, 
comfortable feet they should have. 
Foot troubles start before the end 
of a baby’s first year! 

What are the points to remem- 
ber in fitting shoes? The first shoe 
which the baby wears when he be- 
gins to walk, should be made of 
soft material, and the sole should 
be flexible. The toe of the shoe 
should be full and puffy. A baby’s 
shoes should have very thin heels, 
or no heels at all. 


Allow sufficient length in the 
shoe to avoid cramping the baby’s 
foot and restricting normal growth. 
A shoe that is one-half an inch 
longer and one-fourth an inch wid- 
er than the foot will provide the 
extra room needed. Don’t over-do 
it, however. More space than that 
makes the shoe uncomfortable. 


The toe of the shoe should be 
wide enough to permit the toes to 
spread when the weight of the 
body rests on the feet. 

The only part of the baby’s shoe 
that should fit snugly is the heel. 
It should grip the foot firmly and 
prevent the baby’s heel from ro- 
tating when he is walking. 

Teen-agers should select their 
shoes with care, too, for the bones 
of the feet are not completely 
formed until the 20th year. That is 
an important factor when you re- 
member that one-fourth of all the 
bones in your body are in your feet. 

Buying the right shoe is very 
much the same for teen-agers and 
adults. Both homemakers and stu- 
dents may walk as much as 20 
miles a day, over a period of 12 to 
14 hours. Comfortable shoes may 
mean the difference between a day 
of comfort or one of misery. 


By JOHNNIE HOVEY 


Try on both shoes before you 
buy. Put your full weight on them. 
Walk around until you can deter- 
mine how they feel in the heel, in- 
step, and toe. Walk on a hard floor 
instead of the thick carpet found in 
many. stores. 

Be sure there is at least a half 
inch between the end of your big 
toe and the front end of the shoe. 
Check to see that your little toe is 
at the widest point of the shoe. See 
that the instep fits smoothly, with- 
out pressure, against the arch of 
your foot. Be sure that the heel fits 
comfortably without sliding up and 
down as you walk. 

Choose a shoe for the purpose 
you intend to wear it—for dress, 
sports, work, or walking. 

Examine the shoe inside and out 
to see how well it is made. Look 
for tacks, thread knots, or protrud- 
ing stitches and wrinkles. If the 
shoe is lined, the lining should be 
of leather or a good, sturdy fabric. 
Paper is sometimes used in shoes of 
poor quality. 

If your shoes don’t fit right the 
first time you put them on, they 
will probably never fit. If you buy 
tight shoes, don’t expect them to 
feel comfortable later. If you buy 









shoes you have to “break in,” you 
are flirting with painful corns and © 
bunions later on. With the excep-— 
tion of the usual stiffness of new @ 
shoes, they shouldn't give you a % 
feeling of tightness. < 
What size? You will have to be 
the judge of fit and not depend too 
much on what size is marked on © 
the shoe, or the size of your old © 
shoe. The size you need may vary — 
with different styles. Your foot may 
change between buys, too. Feet 
continue to change throughout life. 


7 
« 


Change shoes often and wear the 
right type of shoe for your job. A 
homemaker needs a comfortable, 
supporting shoe just as much as 
does a nurse, or a clerk who stands 
all day. Don’t wear flat nonsup- 
porting house shoes all day, and 
don’t wear out your scuffed dress 
shoes when you do your house- 
work. Run-down, turned heels 
throw your body out of line and 
make you tire easily. They may 
even be blamed for some of the 
many home accidents. 

Have heels of different heights in 
your shoe wardrobe. Change your 
shoes often so that the muscle in 
the calf of your leg remains pliable. 

Shoe styles, like dress styles, re- 
main enough the same for you to 
learn which type is best for you. 


Which Is Your Foot Type? 


If your feet are plump, wear low vamp pumps, simple styles, 
slimming V-throat pumps. Avoid open sandals, too many orna- 


ments, and thick straps. 


If your feet are thin, wear interesting trimming, ankle straps, and 
dramatic shoes. Avoid straight, long lines. 


If your feet are wide, wear dorsay lines, wall-toe lasts, diagonal 
lines. Avoid bulky shoes, welt soles. 


If your feet are long, wear open toes or open backs, cut-out de- 
signs, wall-toes, front ornaments, and “broken” lines. Avoid an 
all-over “bulky” look, or extremely lowcut shoes. 


If your feet are short, wear diagonal lines and closed toes, if you 
wish to add length. Avoid extension soles and heavy heels. 
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New ideas for the goo 


Used to be, the kitchen was always the real center of home life 
—especially on the farm. Lots of places, it still is—it’s head- 
quarters for Mother, it’s the easiest place to eat, and it can be 
one of the pleasantest parts of the house. 

Now, here’s one that has a lot of possibilities! One side of 
this modern meal preparation center is a great hearth where 
you can barbecue steaks all year ‘round. And just as beauti- 
fully practical are the smartly matching Crane Kitchen Queen 
sink and the Crane wall and base cabinets. (You can have the 
sink and counter tops in harmonizing colors if you prefer.) 

And of course you know Crane’s reputation for quality. For 
years, Crane has been building long life, beauty, and depend- 
ability into plumbing and heating equipment. 

Crane’s complete line of sinks and cabinets combines with 
Crane furnaces, boilers, water heaters, water pumps, and bath- 
room fixtures to equip the modern farm completely. 

As part of Crane’s Idea Service, plans for the kitchen you 
see here are yours for the asking. Crane also offers dozens of 
practical new ideas for other kitchens of all sizes, as well as 
bathrooms and utility rooms. See your nearby Crane Plumbing 
and Heating Dealer, or write Crane Co., 836 South Michigan 


Ave., Chicago 5, Illinois. 


Only Crane supplies the complete water system...from pump fo faucet 


COME TO CRAN E FOR IDEAS 




















‘ Table-top electric water heater de- 
signed to fit with Crane base cabinets 
in your kitchen. Complete line of gas 
and oil automatic water heaters avail- 
able. 


Crane products for better 
farm living include the 
Laundrette laundry tub. Made of Crane 
Duraclay to resist hard wear. Modern 
styling. Single or twin-tub models. 











hae % 
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To heat your house, Crane offers 
boilers and furnaces for hot water, 
steam or warm air systems. This Basmor 
2WG Boiler is gas fired. Other units 
for gas, coal, coke or oil. 












The Rancher is a new water system 
of improved design. It's compact, com- 
pletely automatic, and factory-assem- 
bled for low-cost installation. 














In a huge yard, facing the bayou, stands the colonial house the Bickets built. 


Dorothy enjoys gray-green wallpaper in her dining room. 
Dark green birds of paradise furnish an interesting accent. 


he figure of the ceiling paper is 
duplicated in the chintz window 
curtain. The well arranged U-shaped 
kitchen makes kitchen work easy. 








% 


sal 


By. ORIS CANTRELL 


as I saw your two-story plan 
drawn by Helen Womelsdorf,” 
remarked Mrs. M. M. Bicket, Sun- 
flower County, Miss. “We made some 
minor changes in the interior and re- 
versed the plan to make it fit our lot.” 


Photographer McKinney and I 
agreed that after. Mac and Dorothy 
had completed the house, decorated, 
and furnished it, it looked like a Bicket 
house should look. 

The furnishings seem perfectly at 
home there. That is because most of 
them belonged in a colonial home the 
family lived in before they became 
owners of a 1,000-acre plantation. 


a | KNEW it was our house as soon 


With some help from an interior 
decorator, the Bickets planned their 
own decorating. So each nook and 


corner expresses the personality of 


some member of the family. 

“In studying the floor plan, I con- 
sidered just how we would use each 
room,” explained Dorothy, “then I 
planned built-ins, storage, and furnish- 
ings.” So Mac and Dorothy and their 
boys, Jim, 15, Bill, 12, and Jack, 9, 
have felt at home there since they 
moved in nearly two years ago. 

Our plan specified a dressing room 
at one end of the master bedroom. 


Using Our Tno-Story Colonial House Plan _ \ | 


The Bickets eliminated the dressing 
room, throwing the entire space into 
the bedroom. Then on another wall, a 
built-in dressing table is flanked on 
each side by a closet with sliding 
doors. A third sliding door conceals 
the dressing table when it’s not in use. 
A U-shaped kitchen and a separate 
utility room take the place of the com- 
bined kitchen—utility and breakfast 
room as shown in our plan. The pine 
paneling in both rooms was painted 
with a gray paint and wiped off to 
allow the grain of the wood to show. 
The Bickets realize that a colonial 
house should be landscaped according 
to the traditional manner. Their land- 
scaping plans call for planting box- 
wood, ground ivy, cherry laurel, Chi- 
nese holly, camellia, and magnolia. 





The floor plan for this house 
(No. 5) is shown in our House 
Plan Booklet, 15 cents. The blue- 
print is $2 for the first copy and 
$1 for each additional copy. 
You may order both from Home 
Department, The Progressive 
Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 








| 





| the B ickets built i vu 


Eliza, the maid, does the laundry twice a week. Cabinets hold 
cleaning supplies, trays, and. staple groceries bought in quantity. 
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The iron pot made into a planter complements the hand-wrought 
iron stair rail. Mustard, gray, and white wallpaper make a pleasing 
background. From top to bottom, boys are Bill, Jim, and Jack. 
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Shades of green in the draperies blend with the mustard walls. 
Woodwork painted like the walls gives a feeling of spacious- 
ness. Red bamboo frames for the Chinese prints add a gay note. 
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MUSTEROLE 


BREAKS UP 


CHEST COLDS’ 





CONGESTION in nose, throat 


and upper bronchial tubes! 


You need more than a ‘salve’ to 
relieve coughs, sore Easoat and 


_that achy feeling due to a chest 


cold. Rub on highly medicated, 
eoncentrated Musterole. 
Musterole promptly relieves 
distress and instantly starts to 
break. up congestion in nose, 
throat and upper bronchial tubes. 
It creates a wonderful protective 
warmth on chest, throat and 
back. You can feel it workin 
bring speedy long-lasting relief. 
THE ONLY RUB made in 3 
special strengths: Child’s Mild 





for kiddies, Regular and Extra 
Strong Musterole. 


You can FEEL It Work! 








TRADEMARKED 
MERCHANDISE 


Did you ever stop to think what the trade- 
mark on your tractor, radio or stove means? 
It is the manufacturer's signature . . . his 
acknowledgment that he has created a 

product he is proud of, and he wants the 
contd to know about it. 


Just as you would refuse to sign a check 
which you knew would have no value, a 
monufacturer would hesitate to trademark 
and advertise a product unless he had built 
into it the necessary quality to make it oa 
“good buy” at the price asked. 











PRICES! 


Safeguard family health, énjoy better meals. The 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture says:‘A steam pressure 
canner is required for processing meats, practical- 
ly all vegetables except tomatoes and other non- 
acid foods. It is not safe to can such foods at 
home unless a pressure canner is available.” 
New low prices on Presto PressurE CANNERS 
include 5-piece accessory sets (optional), FREE 
128-page recipe-instruction book. Prices start at 
$22.95 (slightly higher West). 


PRESTO PRESSURE-CANNERS available in 3 Sizes: 


Model No. 21—Holds 7 quart jars; 18 i jors, or 
4 half-galion jars. Liquid Capacity 21- 
Model No. 7—Holds 7 quart jars or 
bar Capacity 16-qts. 

Model No. 5—Holds 5 quart jars or 8 pint jars. 
Liquid Capacity 12-qts. 


NATIONAL PRESSURE COOKER COMPANY 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin ©1953 n.P.c.co. 


yr jars. 





COMMON COLDS! 





COMMON COLD discomforts 
yield quickly to STANBACK’S 
prescription -type formula. Test 
STANBACK yourself .. . Com- 
pare its relief with that of any 
other analgesic you have ever 
used ... see how much FASTER 
STANBACK works... see how 
much quicker you get relief... 
STANBACK Tablets or Powders 
. « « both work remarkably fast 
to give you comforting relief from 
tired, sore, aching muscles due to 
colds . .. neuralgia and simple 
headaches due to over-indulgence 
in food or drink. Get STANBACK 
today. Trial sizes—10c and 25e— 
or economical Family Size Pack- 
ages of 50 or 100 Tablets. 





STANBACK 


Kead our advertising columns for 
new offers by our advertisers. Then 
write for their catalogs. You'll save 
money by it. 


» DRESS GOODS 
: 19 ¢ YARD 


Beautiful Prints, Percales, 
Broadcloths, Ginghams, etc. 
All new patterns and gorgeous colors. 

Buy direct from us for greatest value. 

Pieces up to 4 yards. Good for dresses, aprons, skirts, etc. 

RUSH your order back. No order accepted less than 15 yards. 

15 YARD BUNDLE ONLY $2.79. SEND NO MONEY 
unless you wish. Orders shipped C.O.D. plus postage. Satis- 

faction guaranteed or money cheerfully refunded. We have 
thousands of satisfied customers. Order today! 


UNION MILL ENDS, Dept. PF-70, Monticello, N.Y. 
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ON’T throw away that Easter 

lily! Save the bulb by planting 
outdoors 7 to 9 inches deep when 
it finishes blooming. In winter, give 
it protection it needs. Let it grow as 
it will. Next spring or summer it 
should bloom again. 

Here are some flowers you may 
plant this month. Which of them 
you plant now depends upon where 
you live in the South: 

Bulbs or roots: elephant ear, 
gladiolus, canna, dahlia, fancy leaf 
caladium, and hardy garden iris. 

Seeds: any of the annuals, such 
as sweet alyssum, snapdragon, ager- 
atum, cosmos, aster, petunia, peri- 
winkle, nasturtium, candytuft, lark- 
spur, portulaca, and others. 

Comanche is a new red petunia. 
It is a beauty with large blossoms, 
and it blooms somewhat earlier than 
most others. Try some this spring. 
Seed is available. 

Another new flower, the Royal 

Carpet alyssum, makes a beautiful 
ground cover or edging. It grows 
quickly. Try it this spring, too. 
* The old-fashioned geranium (Pel- 
argonium) is still one of our bright- 
est and showiest flowers. It fits well 
in beds, borders, window boxes, 
baskets, or pots, Plant in a well pre- 
pared soil, but not one that is very 
rich. In such rich soils, it produces 
rank growth and fewer blooms. 

For early or summer blooms of 
dahlias, plant now to early May. 
For fall blooms, plant four to five 
weeks later. 

Looking for a flower that will 
bloom in a poor soil? Clarkia and 
godetia, both beautiful and brilliant 
annuals, prefer poor soil. 

To produce most and best blooms, 
gladiolus requires considerable pot- 
ash. If soil seems short on potash, 
apply it liberally before planting. 


Burpee Photos, 


Bright yellow flowers 
march up 2-foot stalk 
of the Giant Ruffled 
Tetraploid Snapdragon, 


Five -inch blooms of 
buttercup yellow glow 
on the Sunny Boy 
Giant Hybrid Zinnia. 


L. A. NIVEN, Horticultural Editor 


When setting any kind of flower- 
ing plant, give it a half cupful of 
starter solution. Make it by dis- 
solving a pound of high-grade com- 
plete fertilizer in 6 gallons of water, 
or % pound in 1% gallons of water. 
Pour in holes as plant is set. 


Arrange flowers in borders or 
beds according to height. Place 
taller ones in back of borders or 
center of beds. Lower ones in front 
or outside. Otherwise, a ragged ap- 
pearance will result. 

On plants which send out flower- 
laden branches, pinch off end of 
main stem, after several pairs of 
leaves have developed. You will 
be well rewarded by having more 
blooms and bushier plant. 


Plant some ornamental gourds. 
They come in many shapes and sizes 
and are quite decorative. Get seed 
from your seedman. If he does not 
have them, ask me and I will tell 
you where you can get them 


To carry house plants through 
summer, here is a good method: 
Bury pots in ground so surface of 
soil is even with top of pots. Put 
them in shade of a tree or on north 
side of house. 


Those pesky wild onions are com- 
ing up in the lawn again. Spray 
with 2,4-D in spring and again in 
midsummer. Even the smallest 
amount of this spray will kill shrub- 
bery, flowers, and clovers, but it will 
not kill lawn grasses. 


Give the lawn a good dose of 
complete fertilizer. Follow during 
spring or summer with two or more 
applications of nitrogen fertilizer. 
Grass must be well fed for a vel 
vety lawn. 

Shade trees need plant food, too. 
Give them a liberal application of 
a complete fertilizer if you didnt 
do so last fall. 
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Helps for Hortieaaiers 


Order These for Your Farm Home Library 





1 a 


mane 


0 Our Two-Story House (No. 5) is both traditional and modern. It closely 
resembles the old plantation homes, yet it has all of today’s conveniences. 
You'll like the efficient combination kitchen—utility room. The living room, 
dining room, and screened porch are arranged for entertaining large crowds. 
For further description and pictures of this house, see “The House the 


Bickets Built” in this issue. 


Blueprint, $2. 


(0 Our House Plan Booklet gives a detailed description and floor plan of this 


and all of our plans. 


Food 


0 Can you make Beaten Biscuits, 
Corn Light Bread, and Shortening 
Bread? Selected Southern Recipes 
has these and many other tradi- 
tional recipes. 10 cents. 


O Are you tired of the old recipes? 
Then try Good Meat Dishes for 
Good Eating. Your family will be 
delighted with Hamburger Biscuit 
Roll, Corned Beef Pie, Sweetbread 
Cutlets, and many other delicious 
recipes. 5 cents. 


(0 Make 12 Pies From 1 Master Mix. 
Besides the 12 delicious pie fill- 
ings, all from the basic mix, you 
also get pastry mix, and some sug- 
gestions on meringue and glaze. 

5 cents. 


0 For club and community affairs 
and for family reunions, we sug- 
gest Cooking for a Crowd. All reci- 
pes yield from 25 to 50 servings. 

5 cents. 


O Perk up your menus with Salads 
That Satisfy. Try the Congealed 
Apple Salad made with sweet 
cider—only one of the good recipes 
in this leaflet. 5 cents. 


Food Preservation 


0) To make your work easy later, 
Prepare for Canning Season now. 
Our leaflet makes suggestions re- 
garding canning equipment, sup- 
plies, and a convenient place to 
can, 5 cents. 


O Practice Safety in. Canning and 
avoid painful accidents in your 
home. 5 cents. 

O) Freeze Your Meat, Butter, and 


Eggs now and use them later. 
5 cents. 


0 It’s almost time for Canning Fruits. 
Learn all of the old standby reci- 
pes, as well as those for Spiced 
Apricots and Baked Rhubarb. 

5 cents. 

O How To Can Vegetables, by Flor- 
ence Imlay, tells how to can both 
acid and nonacid vegetables. 

5 cents. 


a 


15 cents. 


Entertainment 


0 It can be a lot of fun to plan your 
Games and Stunts for Adult Par- 
ties. This leaflet includes a musi- 
cal Bible Quiz, What’s in a Name?, 
and Kitchen Caper games. 5 cents. 


C) Let’s celebrate happy family days 
with A Banquet in May or Any 
Day. When father and son ban- 
quets, Mother's Day dinners, or 
graduation day dinners will be 
served, search through our leaflet 
to add that extra touch. _5 cents. 


1) Use Flower Romances to pep up 
your spring party. 5 cents. 


Home Improvement 








0 Ordinary hand tools are all that 
you need to make this crib. The 
pattern gives full-sized tracing de- 
signs for the lambs with color di- 
rections. Everything is complete 
on Crib 357. 25 cents. 


0) Beautify Your Home With Walks 
and Driveways. We offer sugges- 
tions for the use of flagstone, con- 
crete, brick, and steppingstones. 

5 cents. 


0 It’e Fun To Make Your Own Rugs. 
Use wornout clothing to make 
braided, hooked, or crocheted rugs. 

5 cents. 


0) Any Old Chairs To Slip-Cover? 
Learn how to cut, fit, and seam for 
a professional-looking job. 5 cents. 


0) Study Curtain Calls From Readers 
and get good ideas for inexpensive 
curtains. 5 cents. 











your name and address. 


County 





Check carefully the leaflets and booklets you desire, and mail to Home 
Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. No c.o.d. 
orders, please. Don’t forget to enclose money and coupon (below) giving 
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How do you look to a ; 
washer salesman ? ) 


Look like a maid-less matron? Lady, an 
Easy Spindrier salesman could 

spot you for a prospect a mile away. 
Because Easy is really easy. 3-minute 
Automatic Spin-rinse does the hard part 
of washday automatically. Takes only 

3 gallons of warm water for a full load. 


A harassed wife? An Easy salesman 
is looking for you. Wants to show 
you how Easy’s two tubs work 

at once to do your week’s wash 

in less than one hour... how Easy 
gets clothes cleaner than any 
other machine! 








A patient parent who wants a washer 
that gets clothes clean faster than the 
kids get ’em dirty? Easy’s gentle 
Spiralator action thoroughly washes 
all clothes in all parts of tub with 

no scrubbing or tangling. Easy is 
economical too... saves live hot suds 
for re-use over and over! Easy Washing 
Machine Corp., Syracuse 1, N. Y. 


Gentle Spiralator Action washes all clothes 
in all parts of tub. 

New Built-in Filter removes staining impur- 
ities from wash and rinse water. 

Speedy Swing Faucets save live hot suds for 
re-use; rinse, fill and drain. 


See the new 1953 Easy Spindrier 


Single-shift Control makes rinsing, damp- 
drying easier. 

3-minute Automatic Spin-rinse double-rinses 
a full load at the turn of a tap. 





NEW EASY DRYER! 
Limited production but 
worth looking for. Big 16” 
opening. Single Selecto- 
matic Dial lets you choose 
degree of dryness for any 
fabric. 








NEW EASY WRINGER! 

Instant roll-stop. Big por- 
celain bowl-bottom tub. 
Safety overload switch... 
Quick-drain pump... 
Spiralator washing action! 





_ ea 
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FARM WIVES 


THE NEW TWO-GALLON 









ASKED 
FOR 
IT! 





HOME PASTEURIZER 


for milk and cream 


qi? DUAL HEAT 
PRINCIPLE— 
Double assurance of complete 


bacteria kill. Preserves flavor of 
milk . . . no “cooked” taste. 


LARGER SIZE— 


For the first time a 2 gallon large 
family pasteurizer that’s compact 
and lightweight. 
FASTER METHOD 


A flick of the switch—it does 
the rest. Completely aut ti 
Nothing to adjust. 


vue ULTIMATE 
IN HOME PASTEURIZERS 


Absolute efficiency with the simplest method yet devised for 

home use. Easy to operate. Just turn it on—buzzer sounds 
POPULAR ONE GALLON SIZE when pasteurization is complete and heat turns off. Guar- 
anteed. No moving parts to get out of order. No water jacket 
to fill. An attractive appliance you'll like in your kitchen. 








* LOW PRICED 
© GUARANTEED 







2 Don’t risk drinking raw milk! 

Pear ° AuTomarTiC cee 
- = ’ Raw unpasteurized milk may be dangerous ... may contain 
enn Hundreds in use germs causing undulant fever, typhoid fever, scarlet fever, 


: 
- + + today there strep throat and polio. Write for free folder on prevention 


WwW ' : 
Conlin. shana of milk-borne diseases. 


izers in farm homes than any other so ---------= oe = 9 
kind. The most practical size for 1 WATERS CONLEY CO., FREE FOLDER ; 
small families. Lightweight, easy ' Dept.G, Rochester, Minn. t 
to use—Convection heat principle 4 pjease send free folder giving facts on milk-borne : 
assures complete pasteurization. diseases and details on the Home-Health Pasteurizer. 4 
WATERS CONLEY CO. ‘ 
ROCHESTER, MINN. : 

+ 


NAME 





ADDRESS 











WHEN WRITING ABOUT YOUR SUBSCRIPTION always give your 
name and complete address just as it appears on our address label. 
Better still, enclose with your letter the label from your latest copy 
of The Progressive Farmer. 





EVEN AFTER YOU 
POUR ON MILK 









whole wheat flakes are crisper than.any other 
raisin-bran ... $0 crisp, they stay crunchy 
even after you add the milk! 


PLUS KING-SIZE RAISINS 
Skinner’s chewy King-Size raisins give 
you lots of quick fruit-sugar energy. For 
crisper flakes and BIGGER RAISINS, 
look for this sunny yellow box with the 
big red Skinner label, 


UU Gibe RAISIN-BRAN... CRISPER} THAN ANY! 
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To Remove Grease Spots 
“How do you get grease spots out 
of dark-colored broadcloth?” 
Mrs. J. A. E., North Carolina. 


First outline the spot with a light 
color of thread so that you can find 
the spot when the cloth is wet. Be- 
fore washing, use a bit of carbon 
tetrachloride, then wash as usual. 


Narrow Windows 
“The windows in my living room 
are too narrow. Can I improve the 
appearance of the room without in- 
stalling larger windows?” 
Mrs. J. H. V., West Virginia. 


To widen the appearance of win- 
dows, hang the draperies at the 
farthest edge of the window frame, 
or better still, use a curtain rod 
which is longer than the window 
frame. If the windows are all to- 
gether, or in groups of two and 
three, treat as one window. 


Refrigerator Cookies 

“I often make refrigerator cook- 
ies but the roll flattens so that my 
cookies are oval instead of round. 
How can I keep the roll fat and 
round?” Mrs. B. M., Virginia. 

With a can-opener which cuts 
evenly, remove both ends of small 
soup cans, grease the inside, and 
pack cooky dough into these cans. 
After chilling thoroughly, the firm 


Color Quickies 


By Carol Curtis 


Shaggy .Cairn puppy dogs are in 
blue-gray and black, measure 8, 3%, 
and 4 inches each. Twelve motifs to 
iron off on pillows, bibs, play suits, 
nursery curtains, bedspreads, pajamas, 
place mats, or little breakfast and 
dinner tablecloths. 





Sweet peas are done in the two- 
color, launderable transfers in royal 
purple and pink-lavender. Use.the 18 
motifs on guest towels, pastel place 
mats and matching napkins, or on the 
pockets of light-colored house dresses, 
party aprons, or dresser scarves. 





Order transfers by number for 25 
cents each from Carol Curtis, 
Home Department, The Progres- 
sive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 





By Oris Cantrell 


dough can be pushed out in mold. 
ed form for easy slicing. 


Furniture Shampoo 
“I should like a formula for mak. 
ing a shampoo for cleaning uphol- 
stered furniture.” 
Mrs. F. L. V., Oklahoma; 


Dissolve % cup mild soap flakes 


in 1 quart boiling water and let it 
cool until it forms a jelly. Put 1 cup 
of soap jelly in bowl and beat with 
rotary egg beater until it forms a 
thick froth and no water remains, 


Pile Crush 


“A heavy piece of furniture has 
crushed the pile on my carpet. How 
can I restore it? 

Mrs. H. O. H., Arkansas, 


- You may be able to relieve this 
matting by brushing. If not, place 
a slightly dampened cloth over the 
spot and run a warm iron over the 
cloth. Be sure your cloth is not too 
wet or you may shrink your carpet. 





Two-color transfers of fascinating, 
glowing little hummingbirds are done 
in shocking pink and light emerald 
green to iron directly onto your ma- 
terials. Use the bright little birds on 
linens, summer place mats, guest tow- 
els. Motifs vary in size from 1% inches 
to 5x6 inches. 
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By SALLIE HILL 


UST bring up the subject of sal- 

ad, and people who go in for 
better-than-average dishes will of- 
ten ask, “Have you tried De Cicco 
Salad?” Gentle readers, here is the 
recipe, right from the House of 
Murphy in Los Angeles, Calif. 


De Cicco Salad 


romaine lettuce 1 

Y4 teaspoon salt 

V4 teaspoon pepper 

V4 cup bread 
crumbs 


egg 

tablespoon 
anchovies 
tablespoons Par- 
mesan cheese 


Mix cold, dry, and crisp romaine 
with salt and black pepper in a 
salad bowl. In the center form a 
bed with the light bread crumbs. 
Over this pour the De Cicco dress- 
ing. Toss lightly, then add the one- 
minute cooked egg and chopped 
anchovies. Complete tossing salad 
while sprinkling with cheese. Yield; 
4 servings. 


De Cicco Dressing 


4 tablespoons garlic 2 tablespoons 
oil eschalot wine 


1 tablespoon 


; vinegar 
Worcestershire 1 tablespoon fresh 
sauce lemon juice 


Bunny Bread 


Pamper your family and delight 
the little ones with a new twist to 
yeast bread rolls. 

2% cup milk 24 cup warm water 

17° sugar 3 tablespoons sugar 


teaspoons salt 3 packages yeast 
6 tablespoons 3 eggs 


shortening 6 cups flour 

Seald milk. Stir in % cup sugar, 
salt, and shortening. Set aside to 
cool to lukewarm. Measure warm 
water into a large mixing bowl. 
Add 3 tablespoons sugar. Sprinkle 
or crumble in yeast. Stir until dis- 
solved. Add lukewarm milk mix- 
ture and beaten eggs. Add and stir 
in half the sifted flour. Beat until 
smgoth. Stir in remaining flour or 
enough to make a soft dough. Turn 
out on lightly floured board, and 
knead until the dough is smooth 
and satiny (8 to 10 minutes) and 
does not stick to the board. Put 
ough into greased bowl and brush 
top with melted shortening. Cover 


with a cloth; let rise in a warm 
place, free from draft, until doubled 
in bulk (about 55 minutes). Punch 
down dough, pull sides into center, 
turn out on board. Roll small pieces 
of dough with palms to form % inch 
thick and 10 to 12 inches long. To 
shape bunnies, tie ropes in loose 
knots, bringing ends up straight to 
form ears. Press in raisins for eyes. 
Brush bunnies with margarine or 
butter. Cover and let rise until 
doubled in bulk. Bake at 425 de- 
grees F. 12 to 15 minutes, or until 
brown. Frost ears with confection- 
ers frosting, made by mixing sifted 
confectioners sugar with enough 
slightly beaten egg white to make 
spreading consistency. 


Chess Pudding 


This favorite handed-down re- 
cipe was sent in by Mrs. G. L. 
Crawford, farm wife and mayor 
(yes, we do mean mayor) of Madi- 
son, Miss. 

VY cup butter 


1 cup sugar 
3 eggs 


V4 cup cream 
1 cup nut meats 
1 cup raisins 


Cream the butter and sugar, add 
egg yolks, and stir well. Add cream, 
chopped nuts, and raisins (boiled 
and drained). Fold in beaten whites 
and cook in double boiler until thick 
(about 30 minutes). Cool and serve 
with whipped cream. 


Cheese Swirls 

Miss Edith Hitchcock, home serv- 
ice director, Alabama Power Com- 
pany, recommends these biscuits. 


1 cup flour 2 tablespoons 


V4 teaspoon salt shortening 
2 teaspoons baking 3 cup milk 
powder V4 cup cheese 

Sift flour with salt and baking 
powder; cut in shortening. Add 
milk and mix just until flour is mois- 
tened. Turn onto lightly floured 
surface and knead one-half minute. 
Roll % inch thick. Sprinkle with 
grated cheese and roll as jelly roll. 
Cut % inch slices and bake at 450 
degrees F. Yield: 8 or 9 biscuits. 
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At the Bake-Off and at home, too 








Want to insure your own baking suc- 
cess? Then do as nearly every woman 
did whose baking powder delight won 
a prize at the recent Pillsbury Bake- 
Off! Choose CALUMET—the baking 
powder America’s best cooks depend 
on... the official baking powder at 
the famous Pillsbury Bake-Off. For 
when you start right with the best 
you can buy—that’s CALUMET— you 
finish light with the best you can 
bake. Get CALUMET today. 


MERINGUE CRADLE CAKE 
New York City 


Calumet for luscious lightness. 





ORANGE UPSI-DAISIES 


Baked by Mrs. R. H. McCann, 
Annapolis, Md. 


at the Bake-Off.” 











Baked by Mrs. Stephen A. Hornung, 


*“‘For occasions like the Bake-Off 
or everyday treats, I depend on 


” 


“To be sure of lightness that does me 
proud, I count on Calumet, as I did 


AMERICAS 
EST COOKS DEPEND 
ON CALUMET 


TiNU 
DpouBLE-At 


IN 
BAK } 


FIC CHEWIES 
Louisville, Ky. 


powder, I use only Calumet.” 


tee OL hele | 


WANT THESE THREE 


‘ 


ny size sack of 


Just look, insid® Enriched Flour or 
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or coins, yo 
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| 
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| 

| 
4 
\ 
| 
1 Valley, Ky. 


name and a 
Box K, Renfro 
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DOUBLE-ACTING 


Calumet 


BAKING POWDER 
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Baked by Mrs. W. H. Bergmann, 


“*You bet these are Calumet Cookies! 
Whenever a recipe calls for baking 
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There's added 
health protection 
in a bathroom 
that’s CLOROX-clean! 


Millions of housewives include 
Clorox in routine cleaning of 
bathroom and kitchen. Clorox 
removes stains, deodorizes, dis- 
infects. It’s the most efficient 
germ-killer of its kind ...a type 
of disinfectant recommended by 
public health authorities! 
Bathroom and kitchen surfaces 
such as wash basins, tubs, toilet 
bowls, floors, drainboards and 
sinks often harbor harmful germs. 
You provide added health pro- 
tection for your family when you 
clean regularly with Clorox! 
And CLOROX makes cottons and 
linens sanitary, too! 


When you launder your 
white and color-fast 
cottons and linens with 
PY Clorox, you make them 








C3 more than snowy-white, 
acai. ..you remove stains, 
deodorize, make linens sanitary, 
too. And Clorox conserves linens. 
It’s extra gentle, free from caustic, 
made by an exclusive, patented 
formula! Directions on the label. 





When it’s CLOROX-clean... 
it's SAFER for Family Health! 














Family Health 





at Springtime 


By B. E. WASHBURN, M. D. 


HY is spring an important 
time to consider the health 
of the farm family?” 


In spring, the successful farmer 
makes plans for his farm for the 
coming crop season. Spring is also 
the best time for you as a farm 
family to consider seriously how 
best to conserve your health during 
the coming warm weather. First, 
check the sanita- 
tion of your home 
and its surround- 
ings. Take special 
note of the fam- 
ily’s personal hy- 
giene habits. 
Good hygiene 
habits insure good 
health to each of 
you, especially 
where there are 
babies and young children. You 
should also check your home, farm, 
and surroundings to eliminate all 
things which might cause accidents. 
Protecting the family against acci- 
dent and disease need not be too ex- 
pensive or difficult. Your county 
and state departments of health is- 
sue free literature on home sanita- 
tion, personal hygiene, and other 
problems affecting family welfare. 
Write for and study this literature. 


Dr. Washburn 


“What measures should be ob- 
served regarding home sanitation?” 


A protected well or spring to pro- 
vide safe water is absolutely essen- 
tial. Construct the well or spring 
to prevent the entrance of surface 
water during heavy rains. The well 
should have a pump and should 
have a concrete top to keep out sur- 
face water from higher ground. In 
addition, the water supply should 
be near the house. 


A safe method of sewage disposal, 
through a sanitary privy or water- 
carried system, is necessary to your 
family’s health, too. Carefully in- 
spect water-carried sewage systems 
at the beginning of warm weather, 
and make any needed repairs. 
Where privies are used, they should 
be repaired and kept sanitary, and 
care should be taken to see that they 
remain flyproof. If needed, dig new 
pits. Also, the privy should be lo- 
cated so as to afford privacy and be 
easily accessible. 

Your entire house should be 
screened to keep out mosquitoes 
and flies. These pests carry germs 
of malaria, typhoid, and other filth- 
borne diseases. Give special atten- 
tion to cleaning the barn and stables, 
with proper disposal of manure, to 
destroy the breeding places of flies. 





Clean out breeding places of mos- 
quitoes, such as pools of standing 
water, defective gutters and drains, 
and old tin cans and other recep- 
tacles. Where these essentials of 
sanitation are lacking, there is an 
increase of doctor and drug bills. 
Furthermore, time lost from work 
when infectious diseases occur in 
the family amounts to far more than 
the cost of providing and maintain- 
ing good home sanitation. 

Avoid costly accidents by care- 
fully inspecting and mending farm 
implements at the beginning of the 
season. Check your home, too, for 
broken or cluttered steps, slippery 
floors, “throw” rugs that really 
throw you. Keep locked away from 
children and animals commercial 
fertilizers, and all sprays and dis- 
infectants which contain DDT, arse- 
nic, and other poisonous substances. 
Loaded firearms are dangerous 
when they are left in reach of chil- 
dren and other irresponsible per- 
sons, yet many people leave them 
in corners of rooms, under pillows, 
in drawers, and places equally as 
dangerous. Fix a high, safe storage 
for your firearms, and do not leave 
them loaded wherever they are. 


“What personal hygiene methods 
should we consider?” 


Older members of the family 
should set good examples of hygiene 
habits for the children. Always wash 
your hands before eating and after 
visiting the toilet; clean your teeth 
after eating; bathe regularly. Avoid 
constipation by eating vegetables 
and drinking plenty of water to in- 
sure a daily bowel movement. 


A direct method of preventing 
sickness and maintaining health is 
to have the entire family vaccinated 
at regular intervals against typhoid 
fever and smallpox. Children should 
also be immunized against diphthe- 
ria, tetanus (lockjaw), and whoop- 
ing cough. In carrying out family 
vaccinations, follow the routine of 
the local health department. Adults 
as well as children should be ex- 
amined each spring for the develop- 
ment of defects, such as diseased 
tonsils and adenoids, and decayed 
teeth. If not corrected, these defects 
may lead to rheumatism, arthritis, 
and other chronic conditions of ill 
health. In many places, children 
are examined at school. -If this is 
not done in your area, take your 
children to your family doctor. In 
fact, the regular examination of 
every member of the family is a 
good practice. It is wise for every 
farm family to invest in hospital 
insurance, 





Hints on 
Beauty 


from Doctors! 


by 
Helen Beckett 
All over America, 


| home-makers are 
} grateful because a 














noted doctor has in- 
terested himself in one 
of their most difficult problems—hand care. 
This well-known medical man believed 
that even hands which are parched and 
roughened and reddened by harsh deter- 
gents and a daily routine of washing-cook- 
ing-cleaning can be helped to look softer 
and smoother — fast! 


Clinical tests proved him right! Care- 
fully supervised clinical tests conducted by 
three doctors working independently 
proved that the famous greaseless, medi- 
cated formula of Noxzema Skin Cream is 
really effective in helping to heal the tiny 
painful cuts and cracks of red, rough, 
chapped skin. Noxzema helps beautify-too, 
by supplying a protective film of oil and 
moisture to hands. See for yourself! 





Improvement often ne 24 hours. 
Using just one cream, medicated Noxzema 
— official charts indicated softer, smoother, 
lovelier-looking hands for 9 out of 10 
women tested — real improvement often in 
as little as 24 hours. 


Make your own test, starting today. 
Keep a jar of Noxzema in the kitchen and 
another on your dresser. Use Noxzema 
after having hands in water — before going 
out into cold—and faithfully each night. 
It’s greaseless—doesn’t stain! See how much 
softer hands feel as soon as you apply 
Noxzema. Let this famous cream help you 
keep your hands looking smoother, softer, 
lovelier —all year round. 





New amazingly effective home 
complexion care has been developed 
by another famous doctor. During the past 
4 years well over a million women have 
changed to it with thrilling results. Letters 
from all over the country praise Noxzema’s 
quick help for rough, dry skin; externally- 
caused blemishes; and especially for that 
dull, lifeless, half-clean look of so many so 
called normal complexions. I’ll be glad to 
mail you free directions, if you'll send your 
name and address to The Noxzema Beauty 
Consultant, Baltimore, Md. 
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How To Make Lamp Shades 
of Fiberglas or Parchment 


This simple parch- 
ment shade is an appro- > 
priate size and style for 

the converted lamp. 


< 





Materials for this lamp were 
bought unassembled and unpainted 
in a kit. The finished lamp is 


black with gold design. 


By RUTH JAMISON 


SE the frame of your old lamp 

shade as the foundation for a 
beautiful new shade of fiberglas or 
parchment. You can make these 
shades at less than half the cost of 
buying new ones of equal quality. 
Furthermore, fiberglas and parch- 
ment shades give good light. 


Both fiberglas and imported 
parchment can be obtained by the 
sheet in many stores. Gold or white 
plastic lacing is best for simple tai- 
lored shades. The gold lacing is pre- 
ferred for shades that are to be used 
on brass or metal bases. The white 
is better for glass lamps. The old 
shade which you will use for a 
foundation should be of the type 
that was made on a top and bottom 
rim with no spokes between. Shades 
formerly covered with cloth or 
pleated paper do not lend them- 
selves to this method. 

The shade you are making should 
be open at the top to direct the 
light up for general light, broad at 
the bottom for a good spread of 
light, white or a light color inside to 
reflect light, and deep enough to 
cover the bulb and socket. 


To make the shade: Remove the 
old cover and use it as your pattern. 
(Dust it so it will not soil the new 
material.) Check the rims to see that 
they are round and that they will 
lie at on a smooth surface. Clean 
the rims with steel wool and wipe 
with a cloth. Lay the old pattern 
on the fiberglas or parchment. Hold 
with weights and mark around the 
pattern. Allow % inch on one end 
for the overlap. Cut the marked line 
off at top and bottom so that the 


new shade will be the same size 
and shape as the old one. 

Measure carefully where each 
hole will be placed, and mark all the 
holes before you punch any. Meas- 
ure K- to %-inch from curved edges: 
space the holes %-inch apart. Cut 
a gauge k-inch wide and %-inch long 
for accuracy. Use a paper punch 
with a %-inch hole. Keep the dot 
in the exact center of the hole in the 
punch. The first hole is %-inch from 
edge of shade. Do not punch the 
last three on edge of the shade until 
you have laced the shade. With 
your gauge, mark one side of the 
seam the same distance apart as on 
the curves. Then erase every third 
mark-so your holes are indicated in 
groups of two. Punch holes on one 
side but not on the other until you 
have laced the top and bottom. Then 
mark for the holes on the other side. 


Before lacing, measure around 
the top of the shade. Cut the lacing 
1% times this distance. Measure 
around the bottom of the shade and 
allow twice the distance for the lac- 
ing. Fasten the top edge of the 
shade to the top rim, the bottom 
edge to the bottom rim. Clip-style 
clothespins are excellent for hold- 
ing rim and shade together. Start 
lacing at the center front of the top. 
Fasten the ends with snap clothes- 
pins when you reach the seam. 

Start lacing the bottom at the 
center. Leave at least 12 inches of 
the lacing on one side more than 
on the other. The extra is used for 
lacing the seam. Trim the seam, if 
necessary, to make the lap even. 
Mark the other side of the seam 
through the holes already punched. 
With the long end of the bottom 
lacing, lace the seam, tie, and clip. 
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Cut your ironing time Y, 


| ... AS SO MANY WOMEN HAVE! 





















YOU SAVE TIME BECAUSE 
THE TEMPERATURE IS 
ALWAYS RIGHT / 











YOU SAVE TIME BECAUSE 
IT HEATS QUICKLY / 





; The automatic signal light 
The “Dial-the-fabric” 


control assures you of 
perfect heat for the 
fabric you’re ironing. 


flashes off as soon 
as the iron is ready 
to go to work. No more 


finger testing. 
: A ' 5 
No more scorching ever! 





YOU SAVE TIME 
BECAUSE IT TAKES 
FEWER STROKES / 












YOU SAVE TIME 
BECAUSE ITS 
LIGHTWEIGHT / 











Broad 2714-square-inch ait 
ironing surface means 

fewer strokes. Easier strokes, 
too—for heat, not weight, 


Weighs less than 214 pounds— : 
does the job. 


it makes your ironing easier 
as well as faster. 










No more heavy lifting. 


YOU SAVE TIME — 
i, ACTUALLY ONE HOUR 
A \ OUT OF EVERY THREE! 








You'll thank your stars when you use 
this worksaving G-E Visualizer Iron for 


See it at your General Electric dealer’s 
today! Once you test its worksaving fea- 
the first time! Every feature has been tures, you'll never be satisfied with any 
Small 


Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


specifically designed tosave youtimeand other iron. General Electric Co.., 


effort and to make ironing easier for you. Appliance Div., 


Send today for the handy 24-page illus- 
trated booklet, How to Wash and Iron a 
Man’s Shirt . . . Perfectly. 


valuable information on removing various 


VISUALIZER | 
Moa | 


Also contains 
types of stains, and tips for better wear. 
Write to General Electric Company, 
Box V4, Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 


Manufacturer’s 
recommended retail 


or Fair Trade price. 





NYRu sande confidence m— 


GENERAL @® ELECTRIC 
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Better See Motorola TV 








for Built-in 


sstance 








MODEL 21K5 
Mahogany finish. 21” 
cylindrical tube, 
$389.95. Blond finish, 
slightly higher. 









urRAOLE INTERLACE 


ice AS MUCH DETAIL 


nett 


Motorola TV 


WORLD'S LARGEST EXCLUSIVE ELECTRONICS MANUFACTURER 


Prices include Federal Excise Tax plus full 
Year Warranty on all ports, tubes and 
picture tube. Slightly higher south and west. 
Prices subject to change without notice. 


© Motorola, 1953 








Reucid Roundup 






By Johnnie Hovey 


N previous months we have men- 

tioned recordings of “Quiet Mu- 
sic” by Al Goodman and his orches- 
tra, and choral selections by the 
de Paur Infantry Chorus. Both 
groups of musicians—and their re- 
cordings—are so well received we 
think they deserve a second recom- 
mendation. There are now nine 
volumes of “Quiet Music,” all re- 
leased by Columbia. We gave spe- 
cial attention to Vol. 8, but all these 
recordings produce that peaceful, 
quiet music, designed for soothing 
tired minds. 

The de Paur Infantry Chorus, a 
successful group formed during 
World War II, offers a varied vocal 
program on their new Columbia 
disc. Three of their songs are con- 
nected with the Army, and in more 
romantic vein, the chorus presents 
three Latin-American songs. You'll 
like all six. 


Attention, Breakfast Club listen- 
ers: Do you wish Don McNeill 
would schedule more piano num- 
bers by Bill Krenz? Most folks do, 
and that is why MGM recorded an 
albumful of his bright, tricky pieces. 
There’s humor, music, and rhythm 
in “Oh Willie, Play That Thing.” 


One of the newest recordings of 
“The Desert Song,” released by Vic- 


Letters To the 


Lone Star Libraries 


The need of free people for li- 
brary service was recognized long 
ago. Mirabeau B. Lamar had 
dreams of a national library for the 
young republic. The threats of war 
with Mexico, Indian uprisings, and 
the changes of the frontier left the 
idea still undeveloped when the 
Republic of Texas became a state. 

One hundred and seven years 
later, Texas still needs a great deal 
to develop her libraries. A vast 
commercial empire needs to keep 
its people abreast of the times. 
Everywhere huge building pro- 
grams and factories of many sizes 
are growing up in every corner of 
the state. Our returning veterans 
and our new business enter into 
our awakening to the need of more 
and better reading for the area. 
Our cultural leadership has long 
been waging a losing battle to get 
more books for all of our people. 

On March 1, 1952 Mr. Thomas 
J. Gibson became the new librarian 
of the Texas State Library. He 
brought with him a native’s knowl- 
edge of his state, a degree in law, 
and the major portion of his work 
toward a Master’s Degree in library 
service. 


The Texas Library Association is 
planning to make considerable 


tor, features Kathryn Grayson and 
Tony Martin. 


We heard a new Guy Mitchell 
when we listened to the eight num- 
bers in his Columbia album, “Songs 
of the Open Spaces.” We think he 
is first rate in these simple songs of 
the West. Especially noteworthy 
are Angels Cry, My Dog and Me, 
Lost Highway, and Build My Gal- 
lows High. 


There is a grace and charm to 
ballet music that exists even when 
there are no dancers. This is espe- 
cially true of the popular excerpts 
in MGM’s “Nights at the Ballet.” 
Included are delightful portions of 
Coppelia, Swan Lake, Les Syl- 
phides, Sylvia, and others. Featured 
is the Royal Opera Orchestra -of 
Covent Garden, London. 


I like to put a variety of singles 
on my record player and enjoy each 
disc for itself alone. Three selec- 
tions from Victor fill this need won- 
derfully: Lily Ann Carol singing My 
Favorite Song; Jan Peerce singing 
Anywhere I Wander; and merciless 
Homer and Jethro giving a thorough 
going-over to Jam-Bowl-Liar and 
You Belong To Me No. 2. There's 
clever comedy in their lyrics. 


Home Editor 


study of the problems of their book 
service; this service is yet in the 
planning stage and will have the 
advantage of many opinions pooled 
that we may emerge with libraries 
of which the shades of Mirabeau 
Lamar, Stephen Hogg, and others 
of our early leaders will say, “This 
fulfills our dreams.” 

Mrs. Rosita Hollar, Texas. 


A Quiet Time 


I have learned that a day with- 
out a quiet time seems a day lost, 
a step backward. I feel that we 
homemakers, especially, need to 
keep a daily hour—or even a quar- 
ter hour for personal refreshment 
of spirit, mind, and outlook. Wheth- 
er it be reading a loved essay or 
poem, writing a leisurely letter to 
someone we really enjoy knowing, 
framing a magazine cover for the 
bedroom wall, or just sitting before 
a fire with different thoughts in our 
brain, it “does something” for 
hurry-harried nerves. 

It is surely God’s plan for us to 
learn the value of quietness. His 
wonderful handiwork of nature 
would prove it. From the cycle of 
seasons to the hatching of a blue 
shelled egg, slow moving, quiet 
minutes are the essential process. 


Mrs. James Dycus, Tennessee. 
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King Cotton Presents 




































































Hon Van of ! wal ER 
aE aa 
d . ‘ " 
Featuring Maid Alice G Plus Easiest Installation Ever! 
1 é 
1- 
us \ \ 7 
e E present five scenes from the | 
of great variety show staged continuously | 
4 by King Cotton. Alice Corr, 1953 a 
1. Maid of Cotton from Alabama, i | 
stars in denim, broadcloth, ' 
tweed, frosted ratine, ging- 4 
to ; 
me ham, and glazed cot- | 
e- ton. This is but a ; 
ts a Se | Installs in your kitchen! General Electric’s 
” a oo ea | new top-connecting electric water heater 
of derful variety of | means easiest installation anywhere in 
1. fabrics of which the your house! Meets the needs of all your 
. ; appliances quickly, dependably, auto- 
od - $s capi Be A 
. fiber is capable matieaiiet 
es 
ch 
>C- 
n- 
fy Alice in her 
. “shepherdess” dress 
ng of lustrous broadcloth 
S$ which is tucked minutely 
gh : from neckline to hemline. Hat, 
nd ee, bag, and gloves are of cotton. 
e's 
Installs in your laundry! You eliminate 
te costly long pipe runs with a G-E Water 
Heater that installs simply . . . anywhere 
k The ’53 method you wish! You'll get more hot water, 
- with cottons is to more economy with General Electric 
he give them a plus Water Heaters! 
he factor—plus em- 
led broidery, tucking, 
ies thinestones, shir- | 
nee ring, or inserts. 
au Here, glazed cotton 
ers plus embroidery. 
his | 
as. A travel suit | 
of denim, with an | 
unusual color com- 
bination of sand and : 
charcoal—very lovely. 47. 
th- 
yst, | 
we . ; 
to Wrinkle-resistant frosted cotton Even in a closet! Installation anywhere 
ar- ratine, a travel favorite, with co- in your house with a G-E Heater. And 
mn ordinated checked cotton to accent G-E Water Heaters are safe! There’s no 
rw the sleeveless sheath dress. Note pilot light to go out, and no dangerous 2 
Miss Corr’s cover-up jacket-cape. 
or fumes or flues to worry about. 
to A G-E Exclusive! External Heat-wrap 
ng, Calrod® units give efficient heat. And 
the they can’t corrode or scale because they 
ore don’t touch the water. 
pur 
for 
AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 
| 
to 
His | 
re | 
of | HEATERS 
Jue The four-pocketed jacket is the season’s | ‘ ; 
tiet newest suit silhouette and a smart contrast You can put your confidence in— 
: to the slim skirt. Fabric is cotton tweed, 
notable for its heavy texture and sturdy G ENERA L B ELE CT q | C 
ee. weave. Travel bags are cotton covered. | 
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Remove the grids and this waffle iron be- 
comes a grill for sandwiches, eggs, or meats. 





Good Kitchen Accessories Are 





Sturdy boilers and pans with close-fitting 
covers make cooking less of a chore. 


Kitchen Stewardship 


Lord of all pots and pans and things; 
Since I’ve no time to be 
A saint by doing lovely things, 
Or watching late with Thee, 
Or dreaming in the dawnlight, 
Or storming Heaven’s gates, 
Make me a saint by getting meals 
And washing up the plates. 


Although I must have Martha’s hands 
I have a Mary mind; 

And when I black the boots and shoes, 
Thy sandals, Lord, I find. 

I think of how they trod the land, 
What time I scrub the floor; 

Accept this meditation, Lord, 
I haven’t time for more. 


Warm all the kitchen with Thy love, 
And light it with Thy peace. 

Forgive me all my worrying, 
And make my grumbling cease. 

Thou who didst love to give men food, 
In room or by the sea 


A covered bake pan has a variety of uses, 
and the top serves as a cooky sheet, too, 


Your Silent Servants 


The author of the poem on this page was quite obviously 


a busy woman whose horizon extended beyond her kitchen 


walls, and whose work was a labor of love for her family. 


*VE just returned from a Southern kitchen 

jaunt, and I’m impressed with the frank dis- 

play of kitchen tools and utensils right on 
kitchen walls. Pots and pans have come out of 
their dark corners and hang conspicuously near 
the stove or other work units, where they are to 
be used. Not only will such an arrangement make 
for less bending and stooping to look for equip- 
ment, but I find (and Southern women confirm 
my statement) that I actually use a piece of equip- 
ment more if it is easy to pick up. Try keeping 
the electric percolator ready to attach, and have 
the toaster accessible. It’s easy to plug in these 
items and serve guests or family a cup of coffee, 
toast, and jam. With the basket removed, my 
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automatic percolator keeps spiced tea at its best— 
piping hot but not boiling. The waffle iron nearby 
is a reminder to please the family with a favorite 
waflle dish. 

Choose small equipment that can serve you in 
a variety of ways. I consider my covered alumi- 
num bake pan one of the most useful items in my 
kitchen. Uncovered, it is just the right size for 
baking a small ham, my favorite coffee cake re- 
cipe, a chicken pie, or a ready-mix cake. For a 
large dinner party I fill the pan with salad, cover 
it, and set it in the refrigerator to stay crisp. The 
covered pan is ideal for carrying chicken pie to a 
picnic or church dinner, too. I also use it with 
the cover as a storage place for cakes and cookies. 

Even the cover alone 
has a useful life. I have 
used it for both a cooky 
and a biscuit sheet. 

Other kitchen blessings 
I am grateful for are 
sturdy, well balanced, cov- 
ered pans and pots. Look 
for stainless steel, copper, 
and heavy aluminum uten- 
sils. New polishes and 
powders keep these metals 
bright and shining. 

For baked beans, stews, 
chili, etc., I press my elec- 
tric bean pot into service 
often. Put it on early in 
the morning even if you're 
going away. It cooks at 
slow heat. Take it to the 
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A handy toaster table and serve from the 





Accept this service that I do— 


fills a need " , ; 
I do it unto Thee. pu Sestad three times a Savory chili cooked — with no pot. Its charming shape 
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Gold Bond Farm Bulletin 





WEATHER 
Ideal for adding 
extra rooms your 
family needs! . 











Published by NATIONAL GYPSUM COMPANY, Buffalo 2, New York 





Don’t be discouraged if your wife wants a new kitchen. Even “hopeless kitchens” 


think. First, measure the wall space to find how much material you'll néé 


@ 


Nett, nail up planks of Gol 
ut like knotty-pine and gives the walls a “fine antique” look. They’re light, 
“sy to handle, and you can saw and nail them like wood. And they’re fireproof! 








d Bond Gypsum Grainboard with a finish that looks 





Wont Another New Room? 


Stuart with a cheerful remodeled 
titthen! And then use Gold Bond 
Criinboard to add entirely new 
toms to your house. For instance, 
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Follow These Simple Steps For Your New Gold Bon 
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a useful new bedroom in attic 
space that’s going to waste. How 
about a basement gameroom 
where you can relax and entertain 
friends? Or a handy down-stairs 
powder room finished in smart 





Then see your Gold Bond dealer. He'll give 
can be made like new the Gold Bond way. It’s easier, and costs less Ne you easy-to-follow instructions...and he can 


supply everything you need for the job. 








Decorate the ceiling with easy-going Gold Bond Velvet 
—the new latex-base paint you’ve heard about. Won- 
derful new colors. And Velvet is “scrubable!” 





Bleached Walnut Grainboard. 
There are over 200 Gold Bond 
building materials and paints for 
use inside and outside farm build- 
ings. Take a good look around when 
you see your Gold Bond dealer! 








Your Kitchen This Easy Way ! 


Warm-Toned Gold Bond 
-Grainboards Come In 
3 Handsome Finishes ! 


Would you like to give your kitch- 
en walls the rich appearance of 
fine wood paneling... Knotty Pine, 
Bleached Walnut or Dark Walnut... 
at little more cost than regular wall- 
board? You can, with Gold Bond 
Gypsum Grainboard! And you can 
do the whole job yourself. Grain- 
board planks are lightweight and 
easy to handle. Get started now! See 
your local Gold Bond lumber and 
building material dealer. He’ll show 
you the three handsome Grainboard 
finishes...and he’s ready with lots of 
helpful suggestions that will speed 
your remodeling. See him today! 


d Kitchen 






If your walls are wainscoted, you can use “filler” strips to 
make the wainscoting and upper wall even. Then the fin- 
ished Grainboard wall will be flush from top to bottom. 





Besides Knotty Pine Grainboard, there’s new, rich- 
toned Dark Walnut and warm Bleached Walnut. Nails 
match the finishes. See them today! 


ADD-A-ROOM NOW! 
with Gold Bond 
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Wins Top Cooking Honors 
at North Carolina Fairs 


Mrs. G. W. Dawson of Greens- 
boro, N. C., goes thraugh her col- 
lection of prize ribbons and finds 
they total 127! Mrs. Dawson won 
all those ribbons in cooking com- 
petitions. Just last fall she took 
top honors at the North Carolina 
State Fair and the Greensboro 
Agricultural Fair. 

Cooking is Mrs. Dawson’s fav- 
orite hobby—and one of her 
favorite cooking ingredients is 
Fleischmann’s Active Dry Yeast. 
“It gives me grand results,” she 


says. “‘And it’s a wonderfully con- 
venient yeast!”’ 

Prize-winning cooks praise 
Fleischmann’s Active Dry Yeast 
—out of 5000 winners surveyed, 
97% depend on Fleischmann’s 
for finest results. It’s much more 
convenient than old-style cake 
yeast—keeps for months on the 
pantry shelf. Always rises fast! 
Now when you bake at home, use 
yeast. Just look for the Fleisch- 
mann’s Active Dry Yeast label 
at your grocer’s. 


First prize winner at two different fairs 








Answer the ads that appeal to you. Most advertisements can tell only a part 
of the story of the advertised article. In a great many cases catalogs or printed 
folders are available for the asking. It is a good plan to keep a supply of Gov- 
ernment postal cards on hand for this purpose. Even if the advertiser asks 
you to clip a coupon, the coupon can be pasted on the postal card and mailed. 























4 One taste of Skinners will prove i 


ALL MACARONI 
IS NOT THE SAME! 


You haven't really tasted macaroni until 
you've tasted Skinner's. It’s tender as butter 
» -. and no wonder! 












luxury flour 


\a) Silken-smooth Fancy Patent Flour, 
- milled from the hearts of 100% 

Amber Durum Wheat! This is 
the only flour fine enough for 
Skinner's, And only SKINNER'S use this luxury 
flour for macaroni. 


Quick kneading makes a tender pie 
crust’. . . and @ tender macaroni! 
Skinner's imported Swiss kneading 
machines operate as precisely as a 

costly watch .. . are the only machines 
that can knead macaroni dough quickly . . . lightly 
» + « gently enough for Skinner's. 


Civ, county cream color 
ax Each delicate morsel of Skinner's Macaroni 
“wz \ has rich, appetizing color . . . and a melt- 
ing goodness that brings out the best flavor 
in the fish, fowl, meat, cheese of sauce you com- 
bine with it. 





Alway an important energy food, 
Skinner's Macaroni is now enriched 
with vitamins and iron to contribute 
more of the food values your family needs 

for strong bodies and alert minds. 






LOOK FOR THE BIG RED 
SKINNER LABEL AT 
YOUR GROCER'S 
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Colonel Jack Hayes, by James 
Kimmins Greer. This Texas frontier 
leader and California builder blazed 
a trail the Southwest will never for- 
get. He was captain of the Texas 
Rangers at 23, fought more than 40 
engagements when protecting San 
Antonio, and was never defeated in 
his Indian encounters. (E. P. Dutton 
& Company, Inc., 300 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York City 10, $6.) 


My Fifty Years in Rodeo, by Fog- 
horn Clancy. One of the first and 
possibly the best 
announcers of ro- 
deo riding and 
roping contests 
writes of his first 
half century. 
Starting as a ro- 
deo contestant, 
Foghorn became a promoter and di- 
rector. His book is brimming full of 
colorful stories about famous rodeo 
and stock show personages. The 
first time we saw Foghorn Clancy 
he had on a bright pink silk shirt 
and was announcing at the Fort 
Worth Fat Stock Show, as it was 
called in the early 1920's. (The Nay- 
lor Company, 918 N. St. Mary’s 
Street, San Antonio 6, Tex., $3.50.) 


A Dutch Fork Farm Boy, by J. M. 
Eleazer. For some years I’ve fol- 
lowed this author’s writings in The 
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specialist for the South Carolina 
Extension Service. His work has 
simplicity, complete honesty, and 
earthy charm. This book, about 
farm life 40 years ago, falls into the 
Eleazer pattern. It is a real contri- 
bution to one segment of America, 
presenting, as it does, farm customs 
in a Dutch community. (The Uni- 
versity of South Carolina Press, Co- 
lumbia, S. C., $3.50.) 


The Story of Alabama, by Joseph 
Howard Parks and Robert Edgar 
Moore. This state history, edited 
on junior high school level, has been 
adopted by the Alabama State Text- 
book Commission. The book is easily 
read. (Turner E. Smith & Co., 441 
West Peachtree St., N. E., Atlanta 
8, Ga., $3.40.) 


Queen’s Gift, by Inglis Fletcher. 
No one even mildly interested in 
Southern history will want to miss 
this absorbing novel. This book, the 
seventh in this North Carolina au- 
thor’s famous Carolina series, is con- 
sidered the keystone volume in her 
over-all plan to cover 200 years of 
North Carolina history. The scene 
of this present book is cast in 1788 
as bitter feuds spring up pitting 
friends against friends. The question 
—to ratify or not to ratify the Con- 
stitution. As usual, Mrs. Fletcher 
builds her story around compelling 


characters — Adam and Mary Rut. 
ledge. (The Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany, Inc., 730 N. Meridian Street 
Indianapolis 7, Ind., $3.75.) 


My Son and Foe, by Josephine 
Pinckney. This South Carolina noy. 
elist is apparently at home in the 
field of human relationships. The 
setting of her newest book is a small 
Caribbean island where love affairs, 
suspected intrigue, and rumor of 
buried treasure, make a story that 
will hold the reader. (The Viking 
Press, Inc., 18 E. 48th Street, New 
York City 17, $3.) 


Home for Good, by Erna Oleson 
Xan. No one but a farmer’s daugh- 
ter could have written this tender, 


‘heart-warming story of second and 


third generation Norwegian immi- 
grants. For the most part, Mrs. Xan 
declares, the book is the story of 
her childhood days and the family’s 
struggle to.make a home from a run- 
down farm. (Ives Washburn, Inc, 
29 W. 57th Street, New York City 
19, $3.50.) 


Home to Tennessee, by Alfred 
Leland Crabb. A confessed follower 
of the “Crabb 
Books,” I found 
the usual measure 
of charm, humor, 
and sympathy for 
our Southern 
country. It isa 
tale of soldiers re- 
turning and the Battle of Nashville. 
We meet our old friends, Mrs. Polk, 
wife of President Polk, and General 
Forrest. (The Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany, Inc., 730 N. Meridian Street, 
Indianapolis 7, Ind., $3.) 





‘Through the Years—A History of 
Crosby County, Texas, by Nellie 
Witt Spikes and Temple Ann Ellis. 
The authors of this story of the 
“oldest county on the plains of 
Texas” prepared this book to pre- 
serve an authentic record of Crosby 
County up to the present time. (The 
Naylor Company, 918 N. St. Mary's 
Street, San Antonio 6, Tex., $7.50.) 


Frontier Days in the Southwest, 
by Jennie Parks Ringgold. The 
daughter of a Texas family gives a 
thrilling eyewitness account of their 
migration by wagon from Texas to 
New Mexico and Arizona. (The 
Naylor Company, 918 N. St. Mary's 
Street, San Antonio 6, Tex., $3.50.) 


A Doctor Looks at Life, by Wit- 
ten Booth Russ, M.D. This book is 
about a prominent physician and 
surgeon who refuses to conform to 
the conventional pattern. The au- 
thor presents his story by means of 
essays, letters, and speeches. (The 
Naylor Company, 918 N. St. Marys 
Street, San Antonio 6, Tex., $3.) 
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Kitchen Matters 


EWS trickles in that farm fami- 
lies are raising larger gardens 
and giving increased attention to all 
phases of a home-raised family food 
supply. Supplies will be generous 
enough for tucking away a goodly 
surplus, both canned and frozen. 
Reports from our “critics on the 
hearth” lead us to expect a top 
record in food preservation. With 
the increase of falling farm prices, 
the foregoing news makes sense to 
us. An adequate home-raised food 
supply makes dollars also—as much 
as $700, according to home demon- 
stration agents of the Florida Ex- 
tension Service. 


Have you stocked your emer- 
gency shelf to take care of a dis- 
aster—say for three days? Let’s pre- 
sume that cooking is out for those 
three days. You will need. special 
food for the baby, the sick, and 
your pets. Check your shelf for foods 
practically ready to serve: stews, 
baked beans, canned meats. Here 
is good advice from the California 
State Office of Civil Defense. Quot- 
ing from their pamphlet, “Family 
Food Shelf and Emergency Menus”: 

“Select your emergency food sup- 
plies from each of the following 
groups: Canned evaporated or pow- 
dered whole milk; canned, dried, or 
cured meats, fish, or poultry; cheese 
and peanut but- 
ter; canned vege- 
tables and vegeta- iN 
ble soups; canned | 
and dried fruits; a 
canned or bottled 
liquids ready to 
drink; cereals (in- 
cluding some 
ready-to-eat vari- 
eties and crack- 
ers); and liquid or 
solid fats. 

“In addition, 
many families will 
want to include 
misccllaneous 
items such as cof- 
fee, chocolate, tea, or cocoa; sugar, 
cookies, packaged puddings, jellies, 
jams, or preserves. 

“The shelf should include tomato 
or fruit juices which could take care 
of the family’s thirst needs in the 
event water supplies are short. It 
is best to choose unsweetened varie- 
ties such as pineapple, mixed vege- 
table, orange, or grapefruit.” 


How many servings can you ex- 
pect from any vegetable? The Bu- 
reau of Home Economics offers this 
table as a guide in meal planning. 

Half a cup makes an average 
serving of almost any vegetable. 
Servings from a pound of a fresh 
vegetable may range all the way 
from 2 to 8 half-cups, because of 
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“Junior! How many times 
have I told you not to slam 
the freezer shut?” 


pods or other waste and because 
some foods shrink more in cooking. 

Below are listed the number of 
servings ordinarily obtained from 
one pound of some familiar fresh 
vegetables in the pod, husk or other 
forms as purchased. Cut asparagus, 
4 servings; lima beans, 2; snap- 
beans, 6; diced beets, 4; brussels 
sprouts, 5 to 6; raw cabbage, 7 to 8; 
cooked cabbage, 4 to 5; carrots, 5; 
cauliflower, 3; collards, 2; cut corn, 
2; eggplant, 4; cooked onions, 4; 
parsnips, 4; peas, 2; potatoes, 4 to 5; 
spinach, 3 to 4; squash, 2 to 3; sweet 
potatoes, 3 to 4; and turnips, 4. 

As an important postscript, the 
food specialists say: Remember, not 
all half-cup servings of vegetables 
carry the same nutritive values. 
That is another story. 

This table of servings and pounds 
for fresh vegetables is included, 
with tables for other foods, in the 
Bureau’s booklet, “Nutrition Up to 
Date, Up to You,” which has been 
printed separately from a larger, 
25-cent bulletin, “Family Fare.” 

“Nutrition Up to Date, Up to 
You,” is available from Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington 25, 
D. C., 10 cents a copy (coin). 


Waffle sandwiches were some- 
thing we could do without — until 
we tried one. Mrs. Jack Tedford, 
Henrico County, 
Va., gave us these 
simple directions. 
Pour a layer of 
waflle batter on 
the waffle iron, 
add a layer of ba- 
con, then another 
layer of waffle 
batter. Bake, and 
serve hot. 















Who has the 
oldest cookbook, 
supported by a 
date and name of 
publisher? The 
idea came to us 
from one of our readers. Mrs. 
Arnold Locklear, Marlboro County, 
S. C., recently wrote us, “In 1907 
The Progressive Farmer gave my 
mother the White House Cook Book 
with her subscription. How my 
mother kept it in such good condi- 
tion these 45 years, while bringing 
up seven children, is a mystery to 
me!” Mrs. Locklear tells us that the 
600-page book is now hers and she 
still finds useful recipes in it. 


Cream of Rice, the new hot rice 
cereal, cuts cooking time to 4 min- 
ute. A handy pouring spout on the 
package makes the ‘product easier 
to pour and keeps the package 
closed when not in use. Serve it to 
your family for breakfast. 





Choose your favorite salad—vegetable, fruit, or meat—and you'll 
find scores of recipes in “Our Selected Southern Salads and Sand- 
wiches.” For your copy, send 25 cents to Home Department, The 
Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 
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_ SPEED- COOKING 











Everything ready 
at the same time with a 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
TWO-OVEN RANGE 





AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


RANGES 


TWO OVENS! Bake in one while you 


roast in the other! Master Oven alone 
holds meal for 18. 

Constellation also has: Extra-Hi- 
Speed Calrod® Cooking Unit . . . fast- 
est home electric unit on any leading 
range.* Automatic Oven Timer, Min- 
ute Timer, pushbuttons, 2 appliance 
outlets, 2 storage drawers. 


il got ras 
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Cook with Pushbuttons. Nothing to turn 
or adjust. 5 cooking heats—from warm to 
speed-high—for each surface unit. Click 


on heat you want with one finger. 


ONLY $359.95—or about $3.22 a 











week, after down payment—see your 
G-E dealer for details. 

Economical to operate, too. Where 
electric rates are 2¢ a kilowatt hour, 
$2 covers monthly cost for average use 
by family of 4. G-E Ranges start as low 
as $189.95. General Electric Company, 
Louisville 2, Kentucky. 








The Clock that Cooks. Just set it for any 
cooking time, any stopping time. Auto- 
matic Timer turns oven on, then off. 
Food cooks without attention. 


*U. S. Testing Co. test report E4991 A 6-12-52. Made with 
utility-size units, using one each of 5 leading electric ranges. 


GENERAL @@) ELECTRIC 
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My Irregularity 
worries are over! 





Milk of Magnesia, 
provides better relief- 
more complete relief 


than single-purpose laxatives which 
have no effect on the acid indigestion 
that usually accompanies constipation. 
For Milk of Magnesia relieves both 
conditions. Two to four tablespoon- 
fuls taken at bedtime work J/eisurely 
—without embarrassing urgency. So, 
when morning comes, you start the 
day feeling wonderful. Get Phillips’ 
Milk of Magnesia—the best laxative 
money can buy. 


DUTLLIPS 


f MAGNESIA 








MILK O 






or Tablets 


The convenient 4-ounce size...... 25¢ 
The economical 12-ounce size.....50¢ 
The moneysaving 26-ounce size. ..75¢ 











RUSTY 


RED 
WATER 


ie 
~ MICROMET. 


SEE YOUR PLUMBER OR PUMP DEALER 

FOR FREE FOLDER, WRITE TO: 
CALGON, INC. 

HAGAN BLDG., PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 










By MARY 


E are offering you this 

month two important tests. 
Of course, we expect you to pass 
them but just in case you fail, we 
hope you: will study and even 
“cram” until you know and prac- 
tice the right answers every day in 
the year. 


Are You Good to Your Cooker? 


. Pressure cookers and canners 
have been a boon to homemakers 
for at least 25 years. Do you give 
this excellent piece of equipment 
the best of care? Check yourself 
on the following questions: 

1. After each careful washing, 
do you check to see that the vent 
tube is unclogged? (A pipe cleaner 
is a good tool to use for this job.) 

2. Do you wash the lid carefully 
without immersing in water? 

3. Do you remove and wash the 
rubber (or rubber-like) gasket after 
each use? 

4. Are you careful to save the lid 
or cooker from knocks and raps 
which would cause dents which in 
turn would cause leaks of steam? 

5. When your cooker is not in 
use, do you leave it open so it will 
smell fresh and sweet? 

6. Do you respect your cooker 
enough to provide a good, clean, 
safe storage place for it? 

7. If gauge or weight is remov- 
able, do you have a special place to 
store it? 

8. Do you have pressure gauge 
and safety valve tested at least 
once a year? 

If you can honestly give a “yes” 
answer to each of these questions, 
then you deserve the good services 
of your pressure cooker. If not, 
then you'd better mend your ways! 


How Safe Is Your Home? 
1. Do you refrain from storing 
old newspapers and other inflam- 
mable materials in your attic? 
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2. Are stairways kept in good re- 
pair and free from clutter? Do you 
observe the safety rule of painting 
the top and bottom steps of base- 
ment stairs white? 

8. Is your stepladder in good 
repair? 

4. Do you have a regular place 
to store tools and toys when they 
are not in use? 

For the sake of you and your 
family we hope you can answer 
“yes” to all of these questions. 


What Is Your Electrical I. Q.? 


Do you follow the rules of safety 
when you use electricity? Use the 
following check list to test yourself 
and your family: 

1. Do you overload your wiring 
or use extension cords instead of per- 
manent installations? 

2. Do you use more than one 
piece of portable equipment on one 
convenience outlet? 

3. Do you use pull chains with- 
out an insulating link or cord? 

4. Do you use metal sockets in 
farmstead wiring? 

5. Do you continue to use elec- 
tric cords after insulation has be- 
come worn and frayed? 

6. Do you hang extension cords 
over nails or other metal objects? 

7. Do you raise high objects, 
such as hay loaders, into or near 
the high-line or powerline across 
your farmyard? 

8. Do you tamper with perma- 
nent wiring without first cutting off 
the current at the fuse box or mas- 
ter switch? 

9. Do you allow youngsters to 
use insulators as targets when prac- 
ticing with their .22 rifles? Some- 
times a bullet hits a high voltage 
wire and down it tumbles. Even 
if the wires are not broken, a 
broken or cracked insulator may 
put 30 to 40 families in the dark. 

Let’s hope you can answer “no” 
to every one of these questions. 














Pretty Table Settings 


Would you like to have a booklet with colored pictures of beau- 
tiful table settings, directions for making the cloths and place 
mats shown, plus table-setting and food-serving guides? You'll 
find all this and more in our booklet Correct Table Settings. 
Order your copy for 10 cents from Home Department, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 















Mrs. David Anthony Drexel 
Puts On Blue Bonnet 
To Get Most 
For The Money! 









Mrs. David Anthony Drexel says that no 
other margarine—and no high-priced 
spread for bread—gives all BLUE Bonngr’s 
advantages! FLAvoR! It adds sunny-sweet 
goodness to any food! NUTRITION! Un- 
like most other brands, BLUE Bonner 
Margarine contains both Vitamins A and D! 
Economy! BLUE BONNET is made from the 
finest all-vegetable oils. Yet BLUE BonNgErT 
Margarine costs less than half as much as 
the high-priced spread for bread! So buy 
BLUE BONNET and be sure of “all 3”~ 
Flavor! Nutrition! Econom-e-e! 








RELIEVES 
PAIN OF 
HEADACHE 
NEURALGIA 
NEURITIS 


The way thousands 
of physicians and 





Here’s Why... 
Anacin® is like a doctor's 
prescription. That is, Anacin contains 
not one but a combination of medi- 
cally proved active ingredients. Anacin 
is specially compounded to give FAST, 
LONG LASTING relief. Don’t wait. 
Buy Anacin today. 


SWEETEN STOMACH 
TO SWEETEN CHILD 


When constipation occasionally upsets little 
stomachs, children often act up, or sulk 
cause they feel miserable, can’t eat or sleep 
right. That’s why wise mothers give Syrup of 
Black-Draught whenever youngsters suffer di- 
estive upset from constipation. Its wonderful 
ative action can help sweeten such sour 
stomach, too! Then how dispositions improve! 


Laxative-Stomach Sweetener Works Overnight! 
~~ of iat Drenat tastes honey-sweet, so 
children take it eagerly. Made of nature’s pure 
vegetable herbs—acts thoroughly, but gently. 
Given at bedtime, brings comforting relief in 
morning—thus helps ten sour stomach 
too. Youngsters virtually sleep away these con- 
stipation worries! Next day feel good, lang 
and play! No wonder 17,000,000 bottles sold, 
Get Syrup of Black-Draught from druggists. 
Works wonders for a child’s good nature! 


For constipation try regular 

AoULTS Black - Draught, laxative -stomaci’ 

sweetener, famous since 1840. Familar Powder, 
Granulated or convenient new Tablet form. 














WHEN WRITING ABOUT YOUR 
SUBSCRIPTION always give your 
name and complete address just a$ 
it appears on our address label. 
Better still, enclose with your letter 
the label from your latest copy of 
The Progressive Farmer. 
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Decorate With 
Driftwood. 


A bit of driftwood makes 
a beautiful container for this 
arrangement of lilies. 


By MAUD G. McDARIS 


O you live near the seashore, a 

lake, or a river? If so, have 
you tried beachcombing for drift- 
wood as a hobby? 

Driftwood is often collected by 
those living near the seashore and 
used for bonfires or in fireplaces be- 
cause the phosphorescent glow cre- 
ated by water-logged wood as it 
burns adds interest to an evening's 
entertainment. Many pieces of drift- 
wood are used as decoration inside 
and outside the home. 

Polished and trimmed bits of this 
old wood may be converted into 
lamps, vases, bookends, coat hang- 
ers, ferneries, or footscrapers. Others 
are interesting when used with a 
flower arrangement or as wall dec- 
oration. Sometimes a root or branch 
must be snipped off or two or more 
“finds” placed together to make a 
mantel ornament or useful article. 


There are many ways of treating 
driftwood, depending on how long 
it has been weathered and sanded 
by the waves. Some pieces are al- 
ready polished and need only to be 
handrubbed with linseed oil for -a 
satin finish. A very light gray piece 
is perfect for a coat of shoe polish 


a Washed and polished by the 
_ sea, this old root is now an 
interesting wall decoration. 


which is put on and allowed to get 
partly dry, then rubbed off. This 
leaves the creases and cracks darker. 

For rough pieces, sandpaper, 
steel wool, putty knife, and scraper 
may be necessary. Any particles of 
bark should be removed as they will 
eventually peel off anyway. Knots 
of pine, walnut, or mahogany are 
most exciting. On them use sand- 
paper or steel wool, then liquid 
wax. If a piece is too dark it can 
be bleached with ordinary laundry 
bleaching solution. Salsoda, house- 
hold ammonia, or concentrated lye 
may be used cautiously on obstinate 
pieces. If the lye is too strong, it 
will raise the grain, which should 
be guarded against, but can be over- 
come to some extent by a vinegar 
bath. These more difficult pieces, 
after drying, may be sanded in the 
usual way. 

Searching for beauty in these 
gnarled and twisted by-products of 
the sea is a new and rewarding 
hobby. Look for beauty as you walk, 
and decide later exactly how your 
finds will be used. Probably the 
most popular use for smaller pieces 
of driftwood is with flowers and 
growing plants. 
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Some day you will be the one 
to whom they turn... 


It will be_your strong shoulder on which a relative, a friend, will lean, 
some day, in time of bereavement. It will be a time for gentle under- 
standing. It will also be a time for quiet, comforting and confident 
decisions. And perhaps no decision can bring more enduring 
gratitude than your insistence on a Clark Metal Grave Vault. 
For, through the years, the faithful protection it provides against 
water in the ground will be an ever-growing source of consolation. 





YOU'VE SEEN WHAT HAPPENS when an in- 
verted tumbler is submerged in water. The 
pressure of the trapped air inside the tumbler 
holds back the water—keeps it from rising 
more than a fraction of an inch inside. 









A VAULT OF POROUS MATERIAL or one im- 
properly engineered obviously cannot provide 
such protection when rain saturates the earth. 
The diagram above shows what can happen. 





COPR. 1953 











THE DOME OF A CLARK Grave Vault acts just 
like the tumbler. Made of enduring metal, 
it uses the pressure of trapped air to hold 
back outside water—to keep it from reaching 
the casket over which the vault is placed. 





WOULD YOU LIKE TO KNOW how to be more 
comforting and helpful to those who have 
suffered loss? Write for a free copy of ‘“My 
Duty.” Its 32 pages tell you “what to do” 
when asked to take charge . . . how to write 
sympathy notes. It contains many beautiful 
a that have brought consolation to mil- 
ions. Write today. The Clark Grave Vault 
Company, Dept. PF-43, Columbus, Ohio. 


GRAVE VAULTS o¢ The finest tribute . . . the most trusted protection 
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.. famed head 
of a famous family! 





Born way back in 1910, Big Ben 
has grown to be head of the world- 
famous Westclox family of spring- 
driven and electric clocks, sturdy 
wrist and pocket watches—each 
with its own name and personality. 
Big Ben Loud Alarm, up-to-the- 
minute, as always, has a friendly, 
reassuring tick you can hear: a deep, 
intermittent “fire alarm” call. And 
he’s as reliable as the day is long. 
$5.55. With luminous dial, $6.60. 





And here’s his 
popular little brother 


BABY BEN Spring-Driven Alarm— 
has a quiet tick and a steady, 
cheerful call—which you may ad- 
just to loud or soft. Black or ivory 
finish, $5.55. Luminous dial, $6.60. 


Prices do not include tax and are 
subject to change. 


WESTCLOX 


PRODUCTS OF CORPORATION 
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Ps hit the spot for desserts or 
refreshments. Flaky pastry piled 
high with lucious, tasty filling is al- 
ways welcomed. Making a good pie 
isn’t a hard job. And “practice makes 
perfect,” so serve pie often to please 
your family. 


Coffee Walnut Parfait Pie 


14 cups strong 
coffee 

1 package orange- 
flavored gelatin 

1 pint coffee ice 
cream 


1 cup broken 
walnut meats 

1 nine-inch baked 
pie shell 


Heat coffee until very hot, but not 
boiling. Add gelatin and stir until 
dissolved. Cut ice cream in 8 pieces, 
add at once, and stir until dissolved. 
Chill in refrigerator a few minutes 
until mixture “mounds” on a spoon. 
Fold in walnuts; spoon into pie shell. 
Chill until firm. Garnish top with 
whipped cream and whole walnut 
meats if desired. Yield: 6 servings. 


Tender Lemon Pie 


1 cup sugar 3 eggs 

5 tablespoons 6 tablespoons 
cornstarch lemon juice 

V4 teaspoon salt 1 teaspoon grated 

2 cups milk lemon peel 


1 tablespoon butter 6 tablespoons sugar 


Mix thoroughly the sugar, corn- 
starch, and salt in top of double boil- 
er. Add milk slowly and blend thor- 
oughly. Stir over low heat until 
thickened. Continue cooking — let 
mixture bubble about two minutes— 
stirring constantly. Remove from 


Especially festive and appropriate for party 
fare are dainty lemon meringue tarts. 


heat and add separately, mixing well 
each time, butter, egg yolks, and 
fresh lemon juice and peel. Place 
over hot water in double boiler and 
cook for two minutes. Cool. Divide 
cooled lemon filling into baked shells. 
Beat 3 egg whites until a fine foam 
mounts gently around the beater. 
Add the 6 tablespoons sugar, 1 ta- 
blespoon at a time. Beat after each 
addition. Place meringue by spoon- 
fuls around edge of shell. Bake in 
moderate oven (350 degrees F.) for 
about 10 minutes, or until meringue 
is lightly browned. 


Chocolate Polka Dot Pie 


1 envelope unfla- | package semi- 
vored gelatin sweet chocolate 

VY, cup cold water bits 

24 cup sugar 1 teaspoon vanilla 

1 tablespoon corn- V4 teaspoon salt 


starch baked pastry 
4 eggs crust 
2 cups milk 


Soften gelatin in cold water and 
set aside. Combine % cup of the 
sugar and the cornstarch. Beat egg 
yolks slightly; slowly add scalded 
milk. Stir in sugar mixture. Cook in 
double boiler, stirring constantly, 
until mixture coats spoon. To 1 cup 
custard, add % package semisweet 
chocolate bits. Stir until chocolate is 
melted; set aside. To remaining cus- 
tard add softened gelatin. Stir until 
gelatin is dissolved; add_ vanilla. 
Chill until the consistency of unbeat- 
en egg white. Beat egg whites until 


“Parfait” is a French word mean- 
ing perfect, and that describes the 
flavor of our coffee walnut pie. 


Polka dot pie is actually a 
new kind of black bottom pie. 


Make Good 


Eating / 


eer” 


stiff; gradually beat in salt and re- 
maining 4 cup sugar. Fold into cus- 
tard-gelatin mixture. Stir chocolate 
mixture; turn into pie shell. Tum 
gelatin mixture over chocolate layer 
and chill until firm. Scatter remain- 
ing morsels of chocolate upside down 
over pie to resemble polka dots. 


Honey-Coconut Chiffon Pie 


3 egg yolks 1Y teaspoons 
1 cup water femon rind 


Ye cup honey 3 egg whites 

1 package lemon- dash of salt 
flavored gelatin 1 cup shredded 

3 tablespoons coconut 


lemon juice 

Combine egg yolks, water, and % 
cup of the honey in top of double 
boiler; mix well. Cook over boiling 
water for five minutes, or until thick- 
ened, stirring constantly. Remove 
from heat. Add gelatin and stir until 
dissolved. Add lemon juice and 
grated rind. Chill until slightly thick- 
ened. Combine egg whites, salt, and 
remaining % cup honey and beat with 
rotary eggbeater until mixture will 
stand in stiff peaks. Fold in gelatin 
mixture. Add % cup of the toasted 
coconut. Turn into cold baked pie 
shell and sprinkle with remaining 
coconut. Chill until firm. 

To toast the coconut, spread it out 
thinly in shallow baking pan. Place 
in moderate oven (350 degrees F.) 
to toast until delicately bro 
Stir coconut or shake pan often 0 
toast evenly. 


PSSA 
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Plan ahead — cook ahead with a 
new FRIGIDAIRE Food Freezer 








Ws 


JUST THINK, | BAKED THIS 
CHERRY PIE LAST JUNE! 
































EING able to bake in quantity and keepa beirig prepared for unexpected guests and is safe . . . month in, month out. For it’s 
good supply of pies, cakes and rolls for fewer shopping trips. kept safe by the constant zero-zone cold 

; months is only one of the advantages of Your Frigidaire Food Freezer gives you (provided by the Meter-Miser), the wrap- 
reas owning a fine Frigidaire Food Freezer. Some all this, plus the vitally important advan- around freezing coils, the extra-thick in- 
oclae of the other advantages are the saving of tage of safety! In a dependable Frigidaire sulation and the all-around sturdy Frigidaire 

Turn time, food and money, serving better meals, Food Freezer you know your precious food cabinet construction. 18 cu. ft. model shown, 
te layer : 
remain- 

il - > * 

oa F Appliances for the Farm Home 
wt riqgecdusyr anc r r 
Oons 
‘ind Refrigerators © Electric Ranges * Food Freezers 
tes 
It Filtra-matic Electric Clothes Dryer + Electric lroner 
edded 
Automatic Washer ¢ Electric Water Heaters 
, and % Air Conditioners ¢ Electric Dehumidifier 
double 
boiling Built and backed by 
il thick- 
Remove General Motors 
tir until 
ce and 
ly thick- 
salt, and 
eat with 
ure will 
. gelatin ; 
toast See the wonderful Frigidaire models 
ked pie Arthur Godfrey recommends on his day- 
maining AUTOMATIC defrosting without “mushing” in AUTOMATIC hot water—all you want when you time TV and radio show. Visit your 
del the refrigerator is a feature of the new Cycla-matic want it—is yours when you’ve installed a Frigid- Frigidaire Dealer next time you're in 
. Place Frigidaire. This combination food freezer and aire Electric Water Heater. Round and table-top town. Or write Frigidaire Division of 
rees F.) refrigerator has Roll-to-You Shelves that put all models in sizes from 30 to 80-gallon capacities. General Motors, Dept. 2069, Dayton 1, 
rowned. foods at your finger tips, Levelcold and the fa- Magnesium rod models for corrosive water areas. Ohio, for free folder. In Canada, Toronto 


often to mous Frigidaire Meter-Miser mechanism. 10-Year Protection Plan on tank. 13, Ontario. 
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Refrigerator-Freezer At Cost 


Of Refrigerator Alone! 
































Two Great Appliances In One—Zero-Zone Food Freezer 
Plus Full-Size, Automatic-Defrosting Refrigerator! 


F2 the average family, this handsome new 912-cubic-foot Hotpoint 
Super-Stor is the best home refrigeration value on the market. 





New Life for Old Chairs 


By Inez Lovelace 


H AIRS — dilapi- 
dated-looking 
with broken-down 
springs and faded and 
torn upholstery—ar- 
rived at the work- 
shops in trucks and 
cars. In fact, the 
chairs looked so hope- 
less that farm women 
were hardly willing to 
claim ownership. 


The above scene 
could have been in 
any one of twelve 
counties in Tennessee 
where 280 women en- 
rolled in upholstery 
workshops under the 
direction of the exten- 
sion service home 
management _ special- 
ist. 

These 280 women 
are leaders and have 
taught others how to 
do the job. In the 
workshops, each last- 
ing two days, about 
85 chairs were rejuve- 
nated at a saving of 
over $1,500 for the 
women participating. 
Two women worked 
together on a chair. 
About 10 or 15 chairs 
were usually brought 
to a workshop. Of 
course, it was hard 
work but farm women 
did not mind work 
and considered it good 
management to save 
money by doing the 
work themselves. 
After a day’s work 
these women realized 
why it costs so much 
money to have a chair 
upholstered. 

The women first re- 





Stretch webbing on 
chair and tie the 
springs to webbing. 





Tack burlap cloth over 
springs, add padding. 





Cover padding 
with muslin. 





Tack upholstery 
neatly in place. 





For spring cushions, re- 


three strips front to 
back and three strips 
from side to side, 
weaving them over 
and under the other 
strips. A webbing 
stretcher was used to 
get each strip tight, 
The chair was then 
turned upright and 
the springs were 
sewed in place to the 
webbing. Each row of 
springs was tied se- 
curely with heavy, 
waxed twine from 
back to front, side to 
side and diagonally, 


A piece of burlap 
or heavy feed sack 
was tacked over the 
springs to hold the 
padding. Even when 
some of the old pad- 
ding was usable, ad- 
ditional padding was 
needed. Upholsterers’ 
cotton or quilting cot- 
ton went on next. The 
women learned the 
importance of using 
enough cotton to pro- 
duce a smooth even 
surface and a good 
finished job. 

They covered the 
padding with muslin 
or heavy feed sack to 
make it easier to put 
on the final upholstery 
material, but this re- 
quired more time. 
They smoothed the 
padding down as 
much as possible and 
stretched the uphol- 
stery material tight to 
get a professional- 
looking job. Then 
they began tacking 
the upholstery in the 


Because, in addition to a big, automatic-defrosting refrigerator, you 
get a full-fledged food freezer at no extra cost! 


moved the old uphol- 


place springs in pockets, 


middle and worked 





@ One of Hotpoint’s finest two-zone combinations, this 1953 Super- 
Stor offers you every modern convenience feature—including butter 
bin, door shelves, special egg rack, swing-out leftover rack and two 
high-humidity fruit and vegetable drawers. 72% of all storage space 
is at your finger tips! See it at your nearest Hotpoint dealer’s*. It’s reason- 


ably priced—easy terms, if you wish. Hotpoint Co. 
(A Division of General Electric Company), Chicago 44. 
*Dealers are listed in most classified phone directories. 
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Everybody’s 


Quality 


Now In Both Upright And Chest Types— a 


HOTPOINT FOOD FREEZER 


Pays For Itself In Savings! 


<n mm ~ 
‘*" Guaranteed by > 
Good Housekeeping 


5 
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Appliances = 





stery and also the pad- 

ding if the springs needed repair. 
We cautioned them to notice how 
the old upholstery was put on and 
how the chair looked before start- 
ing work on it. On the first day 
when the chairs were dismantled 
down to the wooden frames, the 
women were a bit skeptical about 
whether they would ever have them 
looking like chairs again. But by 
the second day when the uphol- 
stery was tacked in place, the wom- 
en’s eyes beamed with pride. 


Some of the women were fortu- 
nate enough to persuade their hus- 
bands to come along and were the 
envy of the others, especially when 
the husbands helped tie the springs. 
To make this part of the work 
easier and more comfortable, the 
chair was placed on a table. 

They first tacked the webbing 
on the bottom of the chair, about 


to the corners. The 
seat of the chair was covered first, 
then the inside back, inside arms, 
outside arms, and outside back last. 
Black muslin was tacked on the 
bottom of the chair. 


The women learned that part of 
the secret of a successful job is the 
selection of heavy, firmly woven 
upholstery material that will stand 
stretching. One woman in Sumner 
County was brave enough to under- 
take an antique chair with a tufted 
back, using antique velvet costing 
$14 per yard. 

Plastic material is very difficult 
for the beginner to use. Plastic 
without a fabric back splits and is 
impractical. It should be fabrie- 
backed to be durable. 


Editor’s Note.—Miss Inez Lovelace 
is a Home Management Specialist © 
the Agricultural Extension Service 
the University of Tennessee. 
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RENCH Country Cooking, by 

Elizabeth David. We like the 
author’s approach to cooking. She 
believes good food is always a trou- 
ble and its preparation should be 
regarded as a labor of love. Her 
recipes will help you achieve that 
certain something the French get in 
their dishes. (Horizon 
Press Inc., 63 West 
44th Street, New York 
City 36, $2.95.) 


a) 
RATS 


* 


When the Cook's 
Away, by Peggy Har- 
vey. The author very. 
frankly addresses her 
book to people who 
demand very good 
food and want to learn how to pre- 
pare it. (Henry Regnery Company, 
20 West Jackson Boulevard, Chi- 
cago 4, Ill., $2.95.) 


The Holiday Candy Book, by 
Virginia Pasley. Has it occurred to 
you that there is a candy that sets 
off every holiday throughout the 
year? The author gives step-by-step 
instructions for making many can- 
dies. (Little, Brown & Co., 34 Bea- 
con Street, Boston 6, Mass., $3.) 


Helen Brown’s Holiday Cook 
Book. The menus and recipes in 
this book are suitable for the 34 
holidays commonly observed by 
American families. The historical 
or religious significance of each holi- 
day is noted along with folk tales, 
myths, and superstitions. (Little, 
Brown & Co., 34 Beacon Street, 
Buston 6, Mass., $3.) 


The Casserole Cook Book, by 
John and Marie Rober- 
son. The French speak 
of “casserole” as a 
utensil that is used for 
oven or top-of-the- 
stove cooking and 
served directly at the 
table. Just think of the 
time and effort you 
save with each of these 
200 casserole dishes. 
(Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City 11, $2.95.) 


Wild Game Cook Book, by Mar- 
tin Rywell, will engage the attention 
of the hunter, the housewife, and 
the better than average cook. For 
your information, the book boasts 
ore than 350 recipes. It also in- 
cludes directions for the prepara- 
tion of bear, skunk, porcupine, wild 
duck, geese, rabbits, and deer; for 

tessing game, and making special 


| 








(i 


By MARY AUTREY 


sauces and stuffings. (Pioneer Press, 
Harriman, Tenn., $1.) 


Cooking With Curry, by Flor- 
ence Brobeck. This book offers 178 
recipes for curry. Here are recipe 
treasures for rice, pilaf, chicken, 
fish, shell fish, soups, vegetables, 
and ideas for leftovers. 
The author offers a list 
of fruits and fruit des- 
serts which should fol- 
low curry dishes. (M. 
Barrows & Company, 
Inc., 114 E. 32nd 
Street, New York City 
16, $2.95.) 


The Short-Cut Cook 
Book, by Edith M. Barber, offers 
down-to-earth plans for the home- 
maker who is looking for economy 
in time. This worthy reference book 
offers many menus for “quick and 
easy” meals using all the food you 
buy. (Sterling Publishing Co., 122 
E. 25th St., New York City 10, $2.) 


Mary Meade’s Magic Recipes for 
the Electric Blender, by Ruth Ellen 
Church. A blender, the author re- 
minds us, is an electrical appliance 
that takes the nuisance out of chip- 
ping, grating, shredding, and minc- 
ing food. It mixes or whips food 
and liquefies fruits, vegetables, and 
other salad foods. Miss Meade tells 
how to get the most from a blender. 
(The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc., 
730 N. Meridian Street, Indianap- 
olis 7, Ind., $3.) 


The Glamour Magazine After 
Five Cookbook, by Beverly Pepper. 
This book, the author declares, is 
designed to liberate 
the working girl or 
busy housewife. I like 
it because it just about 
does everything: pro- 
vides over 300 menus 
for every month in the 
year, gives a shopping 
list, time of prepara- 
tion, and over 1,000 
recipes. (Doubleday 
and Co., Inc., 14 W. 49th Street, 
New York City 20, $2.75.) 


The Complete Book of Salads, by 
Bebe Daniels and Jill Allgood. 
Bebe Daniels, the famous actress, 
and Jill Allgood, English radio 
writer, have compiled the favorite 
salad recipes of well known Ameri- 
can and English stars and _per- 
sonalties. (Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 
Fifth Avenue, New York City 
11, $2.95.) 
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New Automatic Deep Fat Fryer! 
New Giant Super Oven! — 
New Super-Calrod Heat! 




















| All New!... Two Ovens! ... Exclusive Golden Bake Unit! 
| . .- Plus Every Other Proved Modern Convenience! 


" Bhaprenre your range against this ultramodern Hotpoint Automatic 
and you'll understand why thousands of value-wise families have 
already bought this newest of all new ranges. 


@ For one thing, only Hotpoint’s built-in Calrod® Golden Fryer 
permits professional deep-fat frying at home. Hotpoint’s exciting 
Golden Bake Unit gives recipe-perfect baking results. Hotpoint’s 
new automatic Super Oven offers you more space than ever before. 
Hotpoint’s Super-Calrod instant heat is the fastest ever known. And 
Hotpoint’s famous Pushbutton Cooking is the world’s easiest. See 
this great new electric range at your Hotpoint dealer’s*. It’s reason- 
Ki de ably priced. Easy terms, if desired. Hotpoint Co. (A 
"Goud Hocsehecping Division of General Electric Company), Chicago 44. 
‘ ws *Dealers are listed in most classified phone directories. 
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Quality Appliances 


Proved the Finest In Over 1,000,000 Homes! 





With Money-Saving Magic Circle® Heat 





HOTPOINT AUTOMATIC WATER HEATER 
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are America’s 
FAVORITE Hot Breads! 





2 cups sifted all- 
2% teaspoons Clabber Girt -_ 
baking powder 
teaspogn salt 


Sift flour, bakin 





‘ wi 
fosether in mizing bow! ra alt 
fork une n pastry blender or 
ure resembles 
= corn meal. Add milk ond 
end lightly with a fork onl 
until flour is moistened and dou 
Pulls away from sides of bout 





Yield: About 16 biscuits 


very hot oven) 12-1 


All over America 
homemakers agree ! 


We know because we 

asked 5,000 of them—a 

cross section of the coun- 
ca try. Close to 50 per cent 
of the replies named one 
hot bread — old-fash- 
ioned baking powder 
biscuits, tender and 
crusty —as their family’s 
favorite. ‘‘They’re so 
versatile,’’ the home- 
makers explain. ‘The 
family likes them instead 
of bread—with jelly or 
jam, with gravy, for 
meat shortcake. So easy 
to make, too!”’ 











Ys cup shorteni 

% pa milk iii 

4 @ lespoon soft butter 
or margarine 


Turn out on li 

Knead light ightly floured board. 
% inch thi i 

biscuit outer, Pint Nes tame 
on lightly greased baking 


(30 seconds). Roli 


ce close together 
pan 


rush tops of biscuits wi : 
or margarine. Bake ane 


5 minutes, 





For Your, Favorite Recipe... 


-».use America’s favorite baking powder, 
Clabber Girl, the baking powder with 


the balanced double action. 


faWV:): 14, e111 


iS NOW cxctusively KNOWN AS 
WITH 
[won anen.| 


THE BAKING POWDER 


THE alanced DOUBLE 


HULMAN & COMPANY 


TERR 





tie 2K 

















But, we'd like to see everybody have a copy of The Progressive Farmer of his 
own. For one thing, people do not like to just read the paper, they like to keep x 
their copies, for reference, for patterns, recipes, etc. 
profitable to keep a complete file of the magazine, and refer to it often. 


If you've been borrowing The Progressive Farmer from a neighbor, now is a % 
good time to think of getting a subscription of your own. You can get it for two 
years by sending a one dollar bill to The Progressive Farmer, Dallas, Raleigh, 


Memphis, Birmingham. 


(Use this blank for your subscription or renewal) 





Are You Borrower, | 


AYBE you're both. And you should be, 
in many ways, for neighborliness is giv- 


past years. Many of our readers tell us that 
their copy of The Progressive Farmer passes 
through several hands, and often others out- 
side the family read it, too. And that’s all right. 


ing and taking. 
This has been particularly true during the ji 








Or Lender? 


Many subscribers find it 
































Garden green and dewy fresh—crisp vege- 
tables are at their cool best in a tasty salad. 


Salad Days Ahead! 


ITH spring here and summer 

near, home gardening comes 
into its own. Be sure you have a 
good supply of radishes, tender 
onions, and other greens for vege- 
table salads. 


Variety Garden Salad 

1 onion 

1 cup sliced celery 
Y2 cup sliced ripe 


2 cups whole 
cooked beets 
VY cup vinegar 


1 tablespoon brown olives 
sugar 1 cup cottage 
1 head lettuce cheese 


To the liquid drained from the 
beets (fresh cooked or canned) add 
vinegar and sugar; simmer 10 min- 
utes. Add beets and let stand sev- 
eral hours or overnight. Break 
greens in pieces; place in a large 
salad bowl with onion rings. Add 
celery, olives, other vegetables if 
you desire, salt to taste, and French 
dressing. Toss lightly. Place cot- 
tage cheese in center and arrange 
pickled beets on top of salad. 


Tossed Salad Dressing 


Mix and toss your favorite gar- 
den vegetables, and season with a 
tasty dressing. 


2 teaspoons chili 1 finger of garlic 


powder (more if desired) 
1 teaspoon salt 1 cup salad oil 
3 tablespoons sugar Yj cup vinegar 
Yg teaspoon pepper iB can tomato soup 
paprika as desired 


Combine all ingredients, keeping 
garlic in large enough pieces to re- 
move after several hours. Shake 
well in a large jar. Store in refrig- 
erator and shake before using. 


Frozen Fruit Salad 
3Y2 cups mixed VY, cup mayonnaise 
fruit /16 teaspoon salt 
2 cup whipping 
cream 


1 teaspoon unfla- 
vored gelatin 


2 tablespoons Yj cup sugar 
lemon juice i, cup chopped 
1 3-ounce package nuts 


cream cheese 


Drain fruit. Soak gelatin in lemon 
juice, then dissolve over hot water. 
Blend cream cheese with mayon- 
naise and salt. Stir in gelatin. Whip 
cream until stiff, adding sugar grad- 
ually during last stages of beating. 


Fold in cheese mixture, nuts, and 
fruit. Pour into refrigerator tray 
that has been lined with waxed 
paper. Freeze until firm with re- 
frigerator set at coldest setting (ap- 
proximately 4 hours) or package in 
moisture-, vaporproof container 
and store in home freezer. Turn out 
on platter, remove paper, cut into 
thick slices. 


Chicken In Aspic 


6 cups chicken 2 cups strained 
stock English peas 

3 tablespoons plain 1 cup chopped 
gelatin celery and leaves 

1 cooked hen, diced 


Soften gelatin in % cup cold 
chicken stock and stir into remain- 
ing stock which has been heated to 
boiling point. Stir until gelatin dis- 
solves. Chicken stock should be 
seasoned to taste with salt and pep- 
per and will lend better flavor tc 
the loaf if chicken has been cooke¢ 
with seasoning of carrot, bay leaf, 
and celery leaves. Let stock cool, 
and when almost ready to set, add 
diced chicken, celery, and _ peas, 
and turn the thick mixture into a 
mold rinsed in cold water. Chill 
well and slice. 


Horseradish Sauce 
To give “spice” to plain meats 
and seafoods, top with this dressing. 


Y3 cup butter or 
margarine 


1 teaspoon salt 

1 cup fresh grated 
2 tablespoons flour or bottled horse- 
2 cups boiling water radish 


Make sauce of flour, butter, and 
water and cook until smooth and 
thick. Add salt and horseradish. 


Radish Cucumber Mold 


1 package lime 1 teaspoon salt 
gelatin 1 cup thinly sliced 

1 pint boiling water cucumbers 

1 tablespoon 1 cup sliced red 
vinegar radishes 


Dissolve gelatin in boiling watet. 
Add salt, vinegar, and allow to cool. 
When mixture begins to jell, add 
cucumbers and radishes. Place 
large mold. When firm, u 
and serve on lettuce surrounded by 
stuffed tomatoes. 
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Life With , - Agers— 


Pleasure or Problem? 







E read and talk about the 

“terrific, turbulent, tumul- 

tuous teens.” We parents determine 

just how terrific, turbulent, and tu- 

multuous they are for us. We need 

to remember how it felt to be 13, 
15, 16 years old. 


Times may change—people don’t. 
Our teen-agers are growing from 
childhood to adulthood. “Wean- 
ing” the adolescent boy or girl is a 
two-way process as difficult for par- 
ents as it is for young people. 

Teen-agers can’t help acting like 
adolescents. They are adolescents! 
The more we, their parents, try to 
understand them, the better able 
we will be to guide them into be- 
coming responsible adults. 

It isn’t easy. It’s hard for us to 
let our children grow up and give 
them increasing freedom and re- 
sponsibility. It’s hard for us to be 
patient when they are critical of 
us, and oftentimes unreasonable. 
It's hard for us to realize how much 
social customs can change in a 
single generation. We say too often, 
“When I was your age, no nice girl 
(or boy) wanted to do this or that.” 

It's hard to stop being the per- 
son who knows most and best. We 
have become accustomed to mak- 
ing decisions for our small children 
and we forget that as they grow 
older, we can’t keep on saying, 
“Mother knows best”—or, “I’m your 
father, remember that!” 


It's hard to remember that the 
teen-age boy or girl is both a child 
and an adult. We realize Johnny is 
growing up because he outgrows 
his clothes—he becomes tall and 
lanky almost overnight." Susie 
changes from a dear, cuddly, little 
child into a “lumpy, bumpy” adoles- 
cent—quite self-conscious and very 
unpredictable. We forget that these 

s and girls are changing emo- 
tionally even more than they are 
Physically—and it’s hard to accept 
the rebellions and doubts which are 
part of normal adolescence. 

Teen-agers need to feel that their 


By CORINNE GRIMSLEY 


Next month Mother and 


Dad see their children marry 
and start homes of 


their own. 


parents trust them and have con- 
fidence in them. We can listen to 
their side of every story, and try 
not to make decisions without giv- 
ing their opinions due considera- 
tion. We can talk things over with 
them, let them make some decisions, 
and refrain from asking them too 
many questions. We can praise 
them and express appreciation for 
their efforts as well as their achieve- 
ments. Praise encourages while 
fault-finding antagonizes. 


These youngsters also need to 
feel they are important. Adoles- 
cence is a time of uncertainty and 
insecurity as a child gradually be- 
comes an adult. Parents can give 
their growing boys and girls a feel- 
ing of security by helping them feel 
they are worth-while individuals— 
by treating them as individuals in 
their own right. Does Junior shock 
you with some of his ideas? He is 
just “trying them out,” and you are 
his sounding board. Your reactions 
are very important to him, because 
he wants to think of you as a real 
person as well as a parent. 


Too often we Iet the matter of 
authority become the sole issue be- 
tween us and our children. The 
conflict between teen-agers and 
parents is often just a tussle to find 
out who is boss, and a parent’s un- 
wise exercise of authority does not 
encourage democratic family living. 
We need to build up a mutual re- 
spect and genuine affection among 
all family members if we want to 
create understanding and demo- 
cratic family life. 

As we encourage a child to do 
the things that are matched to his 
capacity, as we teach. him to accept 
failures as well as successes, as we 
praise him for efforts as well as 
achievements, we too must grow. 

The daily challenge laid upon us 
as parents is to be the kind of peo- 
ple we want our children to be. 
Let’s feel that living with our teen- 
agers is a privilege, a pleasure—not 
a problem. 
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PETERS 


Ag Weatherized 














Weatherized to as- 
sure proper fit; to re- 
sist strain, PARMA 
takes months of 
punishment from 
ively tomboys like 
Tinker Bell! 


—— 


Weatherized to re- 
pel water, resist 
wear; to fight mois- 
ture, heat and cold, 
PILOT is built for ad- 
venturous boys like 
John! 


for the magic fun of youthful fantasy 


Soe Walt Disneys 
‘PETER PAN’ 


at your movie theatre! 


delightful entertainment for the young 
and young in heart, 





Weatherized to 
keep good looks and 
comfort, PAMELIA 
appeals to the par- 
= eye of pretty 
‘ttl “pl > 
Weert — Be sure to see the many other Weather- 
Bird styles and sizes . . . for oll pixies 
from cradle to college. 

Look in the phone directory or 
write us for your dealer's name. 
Peters, Division of 
| Shoe Company, 

St. Lovis 3, Missouri 
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“Put up your magazine and let’s go outside,” Letterwriting is serious business with Jim. When he finishes his letter, 
says Bill to Jack as they relax on their bunks. he can push the desk and it will completely disappear into the wall, 


¢¢ ry 
This House Is 0) y 
Elsewhere in this issue, Miss 


Cantrell takes you inside some 


of the rooms in the house the By ORIS CANTRELL 
Bickets built in Sunflower 


County, Miss. This page shows 


own rooms, the recreation room, and the re- 
frigerator,” replied Mrs. Bicket when I asked 
for the family’s favorite rooms. I could easily see why. 
Photos by John McKinney Jim’s room is most masculine with its pine-paneled 
walls. His mother made draw draperies from a scenic 
print. Jim decorates his walls from time to time with 
pennants, sports pictures, or pretty girl pictures. 
Bill and Jack’s room is a two-in-one affair. A partition 
just the length of a bed separates the room into two 
sections. Attached to each side of this partition is 4 
bunk bed. The beds are covered with corduroy spreads. 
' — f ; A shelf over the bed holds favorite books and a good 
Our photographer found a ee ef : reading lamp. Each boy has his own desk, chest of 
ping-pong game in session in ' am : drawers, and window seat. 
the recreation room. When : 
the weather gets hot, the glass “We covered the upper part of the wall with a wall 
louvered windows come open J : board to take the thumbtacks,” explained the boys 
to let in the cooling breeze. é be father, “and the lower part is pine-paneled to take the 
body blows.” The floor covering is inlaid linoleum. 

Growing boys need a place in the house to play. So 
the porch was completely enclosed, louvered glass wit- 
and benches are perfect dows added, and the boys have a recreation room. Its 
for after-school snacks. 5 easy to keep tidy, because storage space is provided 
Bill and Jack have a | j ~ 4 for play equipment, music albums, and books. Since 
headstart on Jim, who { ; , —— f ! the recreation room is just back of the living room, 
is letting down a bench. . —— — Bickets made good use of the chimney by adding a bar 
becue oven. 

Pine-paneled walls and linoleum floors can withstand 
almost any treatment the boys give them. 

The minute Jim, Bill, and Jack come in from school 
they make a beeline for the refrigerator to collect the 
makings for a snack. Then almost like magic, they 
a folding table and benches down from the wall. 


: : ; « HE boys’ favorite spots in the house are their 
the boys in their domain. 


The fold-in-the-wall table 

















Your kitchen deserves Kk M- (; 
America’s Favorite and Finest Enamel! 


LOOKS AND WASHES LIKE BAKED ENAMEL 






- 































re their — ‘ities SS —— 
the re- Kem-Gto in Caprice Yellow and Crystal Turquoise makes a kitchen sparkle with color that is so easy to heep spotless. he Eee 
1 ole ’ Kitchens pele Lustre Enamel tk 
>e why. READY TO USE . . . “athrooms and Finest 
paneled Now... you can have lovely, colorful walls and ceilings in your kitchen JUST STIR AND APPLY 
1 scenic , . eS 5 d 
ne and bathroom . . . when you use KEM-GLo, the miracle alkyd enamel. Its $145 nr 
. rich, subdued lustre looks like baked enamel and washes as easily as your $949 
yartition _ i. ar i QUART 
ts refrigerator. Kem-GLo is ideal, too, for all woodwork throughout your $35 
ion a house and for indoor and outdoor furniture. Choose from more than a ioe 
spreads. z 
a good hundred decorator-styled colors . . . all matched to SupeER Kem-Tone. l, y! 
"OS ang Frame , 
chest of Washes Like Baked 1°" ag 
KEM-GLO IS EASY TO APPLY. No undercoater needed. Just one ee 
all easy coat covers most surfaces. No brushmarks. It dries in 3 Guaranteed by» 
a Wall ath ‘ Good Housekeeping 
e boys’ Kem Products Distributed by... to 4 hours to a hard finish that looks and washes like baked ss cnannin OE 
ake the Acme Quality Paints, Inc...... Detroit ¥4 enamel. Even ink, cooking spatters, beverages wash off easily 
oum. W. W. Lawrence & Co.... «Pittsburgh ... they can’t penetrate KemM-Gio’s smooth, tough surface. 
lay. So The Lowe Brothers Co.......- Dayton 
ass wine John Lucas & Co., Inc... . Philadelphia . 
im The Martin-Senour Co...... «Chicago SUPER KEM-TONE...The Deluxe Easy-to-Use Wall Paint 
rovided Rogers Paint Products, Inc... . . Detroit 
The Sherwin-Williams Co... Cleveland Repeated Washing Can’t Mar Its Matchless Beauty! 
“i Nyeu wish, we will gladly recommend Super Kem-Tone... the wonderful new latex-base paint you hear so $] 65 $19 
i “Painting contractor for any of gam yrre much about . « » So amazingly durable that repeated washings QUART GALLON 
heen your painting needs. ya * anhadl Super (we won’t mar its beauty. Ready to use, easy to apply, quick todry... (Deep Tones $5.45 Gallon) 
: Le a “new” room in a day. Lovely new colors, matched with Kem -Gto. 
school, 
lect the SUPER KEM-TONE, KEM-GLO AND KEM-TONE ARE SOLD AT LEADING PAINT, HARDWARE, LUMBER AND DEPARTMENT STORES EVERYWHERE 
hey 





Now Colon Nts for your Kitehow. 
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Spring 
By Sue Malone Taliaferro 


The world is full of pretty things: 
The grass is green, 

The rose is red, 

And pretty lilies in a bed. 

The wind can blow, 

The sun can shine, 

When the day is good and fine. 
The rain can fall, 

The birds can sing, 

When they know that it is spring! 


O you like the poem about 

spring? Little Sue Taliaferro 
was only seven years old when she 
wrote it. I think it is very good. 

I know how you boys and girls 
like to make things. It’s lots of fun, 
isn’t it? Miss Ida Pardue likes little 
folks, too, and she suggested the 
things on this page. You try them. 





A soft, comfy pil- cGew 
low for your doll is 
easy to make from a 
pair of shoulder 
pads. Ask Mother 
for some old shoul- 
der pads. All you have to do is to 
sew the straight sides of the two 


GAS RANGE pads together, as shown, so they 
will form a square pillow. A scrap 
> a from Mom’s sewing basket would 
with HANDLES IN 12 GAY a make a pillowcase. 
DECORATOR COLORS ! 































With a few scis- 
sors snips you can 
turn an envelope in- By 
to a May basket. A 
used envelope is all 
right if it has been 
opened along one end, instead of 
having the flap torn. A bit of trans- 
parent tape will seal the handle. If 
you are using a new envelope, 
paste the flap down securely. Now 
cut along one end as shown. 
There’s your basket—complete with 
handle. A plain white envelope can 
be prettied up with crayons; or, cut 
a bright picture out of an old maga- 











“I chose Forest Green handles for my new Caloric “I’m so proud of my new knotty pine kitchen; and zine and paste it on the basket. 
Gas Range to set off my red cabinets. And, just so glad I could tie in my new Caloric Gas Range ‘ ‘i = 

imagine, if I ever redecorate I can get a new set of with it. Those lovely Sunburst Yellow handles were Wear a “penny pin” and have 
handles to harmonize with my new scheme. just the touch I needed. some fun with your friends. All 


. Sas . sed is : =] , a bit f scrz 
From time-tested traditionals to lively, modern pastels, there’s a Caloric eS ee ne nee 


Handle in just the right color to harmonize with every kitchen color scheme. 


t ; ~ ® . 
TESS For the “~~” 


LITTLEST FOLKS 


By MISS KATE 


cloth about % inch square, a smalj 
safetypin, and some household ¢. 
ment. Spread a little household 
cement on half of the cloth scrap 
and glue it firmly to one side of the 
penny. Leave the other half of the 
scrap loose, so you can pin the 
penny to your clothing through it 
Let the cement dry well before you 
try to wear the penny. Just pin it, 
through the bit of free cloth, to the 
under side of a lapel or collar or 
pocket. 


What! No bubble 
pipe? Make a wand 
and “wave” bubbles 
for a change. You 
can make the wand y 
from one pipe clean- 
er. Just curve one end of the clean. 
er into a circle about as fat ag q 
quarter. Twist the end around the 
straight piece a couple of times s9 
it will stay put. Shape the circle s0 
it is in the center of the handle- 
and you are ready to ‘wave.’ Just 
dip the circle-end of the cleaner 
into the bubble solution that you 
buy at the toy counter and wave 
the wand gently through the air, 
Fat, round bubbles will float out of 
the circle. 





One paper clip 
and two gummed 
stars make this book- 
mark. Choose a 
large clip and large- 
sized stars. Just paste 
the stars back to back over the top 
of the clip. To use, clip a book 
page. The star will stay on top to 
show where you were reading. 





Here is something to try ata 
party—or just by yourself. 

Stand two straight chairs about 
6 or 8 feet apart. Tie the ends of 
a piece of string to the side rungs 
of each chair. Blindfold two play- 
ers. Start them out from a line 6 
feet away from the string—and see 
who can jump over it first. This 
looks so easy, but without eyes, the 
distance to the string is hard to 
guess. Let each winner jump 
against a new player. 














Now, Caloric adds the final touch to mod- MODERN, STREAMLINED BACKGUARD 
ern kitchen styling. You simply select There's new beauty, new efficiency in the new HAT do you eat for break- 
the handle color you want from Calorie’s backguard design. Clock Control and Timer are fast? That’s the subject of 


swely eel gullnces © aol elevated out of the heat zone, are easy to reach, ‘ ~w contest. If vy are 10 
welve most wanted colors: your aeater easy to set. Larger vents provide increased cir- our new contest, you are 


will snap them on, and there is your culation and cooler cooking. years old or under, write me a 


s allo a oF 4 ie . . See the beautiful, new color-styled Caloric— alias - 5 . , , 
personal Caloric Gas Range, color-styled the app canis Cenatihs olasek eaatelean. onlin letter about what you eat for 








Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. We 
have a gift for everyone who 
writes a letter by May 10-a 
Basic Seven food chart to color. 
When you send your letter we'll 
send you a chart. Remember to | 
tell your name and address. Our | 





regular prizes in savings stamps 


will be $5, $3.50, a 









for your very own kitchen! while you're out, makes coffee while you sleep, breakfast. Write your letter by 
See all of the features of the wonderful gives you measured heat with famous TriSet yourself if you can. Mail it by 
m 1953 Ult tic Calor; the G Burners ... and dozens of other exclusive features. M 10 t Mi Kate. H D : 
ew 195: ramatic Caloric—the Gas May o Miss Kate, Home De- 
; ; CALORIC STOVE CORP., TOPTON, PA. » “ wily 
Range that sets the world’s standard for partment, The Progressive 
. . o 
beauty, quality and automatic perform- Ubramatic 
ance. Dealers are listed in your classified 
telephone book under “Ranges.” All aa 


models are available for “Pyrofax” Bot- 

tled Gas or other LP-Gases. 
Chrome-tone handles furnished as standard AMERICAS. EASIEST 
equipment; other colors at slight extra cost. RANGES 70 KEEP CLEAN 
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f you have no Stradivarius handy, try 
these notes on your piano. No piano? 
Then have Kellogg's Rice Krispies for 
breakfast. They'll sing "Snap! 
frackle! Pop!" when you 
add milk or cream, 
Ihat's because our 
lumble-Toasting 
sins them so 4 i a ‘ : 
full of crispy QUAY 4 § y wide ly . etd 
godness,makes @x oy Sa ore ao : 

lem golden | 
toasty all 
wer. Good? 
Weryone's 
In a-chord! 
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MEMING OF COMPOSITIONS... 
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FOR YOUR BEDRO 


FOR YOUR KITCHEN 
a 
% a H 


; 
; 


“Charleston’’ 
No. 397. Also 
in green with 
grey. 6’ x 9’ to 
9’ x 15’ rugs. 


infamous 


4 AY \ 


+ 


- aS 2 COLD CEAL 
yen CONCOLEUM 








“Manhattan” 
No. 813. Also 
with red and 
yellow or green 
and yellow squares. 
6’, 9 or 12’ wide. 


No matter where you put it, 
Gold Seal Congoleum rewards 
you with years of beauty. For 
its rugged wear-layer of heat- 
toughened paint and _ baked 
enamel is as thick as 8 coats of 
the finest floor paint put on by 
hand. And you get the famous 
Gold Seal money-back guarantee 
of satisfaction. Yet a 


room-size rug costs $10 


you only about... 


GOLD 
SEAL 


“Caribe”’ 
No. 863. Also 
in green; red and 
grey; yellow and grey. 
6’, 9’ or 12° wide. 


FLOORS AND WALLS 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC., Kearny, N.J. ©1953 


For Congoleum in Canada: Congoleum Canada, Ltd., Montreal 





Fashions for April 


2878 — An unusually effective 
treatment for a casual dress—a 
diagonal inset band across the 
Sedice, emphasizing the attrac- 
tive use of color. Sizes 12 to 40. 
Size 16: 3 yards 35-inch fabric. 





2773—As feminine as 
fashion itself—the lapeled 
bolero, the high-waisted 
skirt, and the beruffled, 
sleeveless blouse. Styled 
by a University of Ala- 
bama co-ed. Sizes 11 to 
19. Size 13: bolero and 
skirt, 4% yards 39-inch 
fabric; blouse, 1% yards. 


2885—This side-wrap and 
button dress is beautiful- 

ly simple and flattering to 
most figures. Use a love- 
ly cotton with a woven 
design, printed linen, or a 
silk Shantung print. Sizes 12 
to 40. Size 16: 5% yards 39- 
inch material. 


2786—Wonderful in stripes 

or in a border fabric is this 

sweetheart of a dress. For 

very dressy occasions, make 

it in striped taffeta or silk 

organza. Sizes 9 to 17. Size 

13: 4 yards 35-inch fabric. 

No pattern sent without coin, money of 

der, check, or stamps (coins preferred). 
ee ee 





PATTERNS 25 CENTS EACH 





PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY 


Name Atteeeeeeeesneeeeeneeenceeeneenensaecasessseneasseseessasecsserasesacssesscssanccasessnscsaassacsasacascasessassneseees — 
COUMNEY.........cccccececsesss-0ece 


Pattern Number. 





Pattern Number 
(Attach $2 to this coupon for new or renewal 5-year subscription.) 


Mail your order to Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, 
Ala. If you wish new Spring Fashion Magazine for 25 cents, check D. 
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‘ FS otf; ew. 
All over America, three generations in the same families 
have chosen Maytags. Mrs. C. D. Chapin, Columbiaville, 
Michigan, belongs to a three-generation Maytag family. 
Her Maytag has a big double-walled tub, Roller Water 
Remover, Gyrafoam washing action, and Sediment Trap. 


Maytag is the Automatic for you 





Maytag Dutch Oven Gas Range. 
efficient, best-insulated oven 
you can buy. Speedy gas cooking. 
Easy to clean. The Maytag 
pany, Newton, Iowa. Washers 
‘Ranges * Freezers + Ironers. 
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“I grew up with Maytag washers,” says Mrs. Leon Martin of Detroit. “So, of course, only the Maytag Automatic could be my choice.” 


She shows her new washer to Mother, Mrs. C. D. Chapin, Columbiaville, Michigan; and Grandmother, Mrs. George Dewey, Detroit. 


‘ 


‘... washes clothes as clean as my Maytag conventional,” 
says Grandmother, Mrs. George Dewey. Yes... only the 
Maytag Automatic has famous Gyrafoam washing 





action . . . the agitator action originated by Maytag. 
Clothes get cleaner as gentle water currents wash out 
even the most stubborn dirt. Safety Lid .. . open it— 
washing action stops; close it, washing resumes. It’s 


“children-proof.” No bolting down... perfectly balanced. 





This Automatic has adjustable legs to fit uneven floors. 


“I like the way I can wash everything from nylons to 
blue jeans,” says Mrs. Martin. That’s because the Maytag 
Automatic lets you vary the washing time. Completely 
automatic operation ... even turns itself off. Up-and-over 





rinse flushes dirt away from clothes not through them. 
Thorough spin-drying leaves clothes fluffy, with no hard- 
to-iron wrinkles. Built by Maytag... and that means 
you can look forward to many extra years of depend- 
able, trouble-free performance and cleanest clothes. 

















SEND FOR EXCITING COLOR BOOK 


There are hundreds of helpful color ideas in this 
24-page booklet. Full-color illustrations show you 
how to create new color schemes around your pres- 
ent floor coverings. Get it at your Sprep dealer’s 
store or send 20c in coin to The Glidden Company, 
Dept. PF -453, Cleveland 2, Ohio. In Canada: 
Tae Glidden Company, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario, 


NEW 100% LATEX BASE ENAMEL 


SPRED GLOSS 


This rich luster enamel dries in a half-hour, smooth as tile! Sprep 
Goss is the first genuine enamel with the same ease of application, 
the same wonderful convenience features of SPRED SATIN. Use SprED 
Gioss for bathrooms, kitchens, woodwork—wherever you prefer a 
glowing, subdued sheen that keeps its color and beauty for years. 


® Flows on like magic! ® Use rooms right away! 
© No laps! No sagging! © Washes like tile! 
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Matched color companion to 


SPRED SATIN 


They go together—new Sprep GLoss and famous 
SpreD SaTin—color-matched to help you achieve 
the latest in decorating styles. And they give you 
your choice of two finishes for any room in the 
house—a soft satin finish or a rich luster enamel 
surface in a complete range of colors. 


Glidden Gaiden, 


ME Copyright, The Glidden Company, 1953 
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‘firm and eyes bright. 


~ fish has light red gills, 
“80 refuse one with 





Fish 


Favorites 














If you have a case of “fishing fever” this 


spring, you'll enjoy using Mrs. Cain’s rec- 


ipes on those fish that didn’t get away. 


By EARLINE GANDY CAIN 


“TF fish weren’t so much trouble 

to fool with, we would enjoy it 
more. Everything in our kitchen 
smells like fish by the time we get 
it ready to eat!” If we said that 
once, we said it a dozen times be- 


fore these people here in “fish coun- 
“try” came to our rescue. Now we're 


Florida’s No. 1 booster for fresh 
fish and seafood. 


Most of the time friend husband 
tatches the fish, so the first thing 
we had to do was to learn how to 
dress them. We pan-dress the small 
fish. To do this, we remove the en- 
trails, head, and fins after the fish 
‘has been scaled. Then we split 
along the belly and back and, most 
‘of the time, remove the backbone. 


‘If a fish is any size at all, we 
fillet it. Fillets are the meaty sides 
‘@ the fish, cut lengthwise, away 
ffom the backbone. Most fillets 


have almost no bone in them. 


Even a fisherman sometimes has 
to buy fish. Willis Ransom, who 
has been in the fish business all his 
life, warned us, “If 
you buy a whole fish, 
be sure the scales are 


You can tell a lot by 
‘Smelling a fish. A fresh 


dark red ones. That’s a 
Sure sign of staleness. 
Buy fish in season.” 

Of course you don’t 
want “fish-flavored 
hands.” Neither do 
We, so after preparing fish, we wash 
our hands in warm salty water, then 
with soapy water. We treat our 

the same way. It makes the 
n a lot easier to enter after 
a meal. 

What’s better than a piping hot 
Piece of golden brown fish? An- 
other piece! We salt our fish about 
80 minutes before time to fry. 

the old iron skillet is heating 

with plenty of fat in it, we dip the 
of fish in milk or water be- 
tolling them in yellow corn- 
meal. The nae makes the meal 
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stick to the fish and gives it the 
golden brown crust of which we 
are so fond. We sort the large and 
small pieces, dropping the “small 
fry” in the hot fat and frying quick- 
ly. However, the larger pieces are 
fried like chicken—with the lid on 
the pan. This way it is always 
moist and chock-full of flavor. If 
we have a lot of fish to fry, we put 
one paper sack inside another and 
drop the fried pieces in the bag, 
leaving it on the back of the range 
in a warm spot. It stays nice and hot. 


We always had to have French- 
fried potatoes with our fish, but 
down here, everyone serves hot, 
buttered grits. It didn’t take us 
long to make the change, because 
the grits were so much easier to 
prepare, and, we didn’t have to do 
so much frying! Now we make fish 
gravy with which to top the grits. 
You never heard of fish gravy? It’s 
just like chicken gravy, except we 
add a small chopped onion to the 
_flour and fat as it browns. Try it. 
If you like gravy, you 
will be sure to want 
more. 

Hush puppies and 
fish are just as neces- 
sary to each other as 
are ham and eggs. 
Dick Thomas, Anona 
community, has no 
idea how many hush 
puppies he has made 
in the past 15 years. 
But he gave us the 
recipe that has made 
hush puppies and Mr. Thomas fam- 
ous in these parts: 


Florida Hush Puppies 


2 cups cornmeal 1 teaspoon soda 


1 cup flour 1 teaspoon salt 
1 teaspoon baking orange juice 
powder 


Mix dry ingredients and add 
enough orange juice to make a stiff 
batter (about 2 cups). Finely 
chopped onion may be added, espe- 
cially if “pups” are to be served with 
fish. Fry in deep pan of hot fish 


(Continued on page 168) 
! 
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MARTHA WHITE'S 
“bithy-bite” 
HOE CAKES 








New tre at IT) eating Pick one up... butter 
it...and as the butter melts down, pop it into your mouth. Good! 
One teasing bite of these tiny, golden-brown Hoe Cakes calls for 
another. Serve ’em instead of biscuits for supper tonight. They go 
with any meal, and they’re so quick and easy to make with Martha 
White Self-rising Cornmeal. Try. this new Martha White recipe and 
see! See how easy...see how good...see how they disappear 
when you make ’em with Martha White Self-rising Cornmeal. 


Moke ew wy a mute! 
MARTHA WHITE'S “BITTY-BITE”’ HOE CAKES 
1 cup Martha White Self-rising 











rnmeal 
1% cup boiling water 
Scald meal with water. Place , 
batter bytablespoonfulsonhot, § VE 23hwe** f 
greased griddle or skillet. Brown os Gracious. it Goo, 


well on both sides. Serve hot 
and spread with. butter. 





/ 

FREE! «pitty-Bite Hoe Cakes” is just 
one in a set of brand new Martha White 
original recipes for favorite Southern dishes. 
Get the complete set free of cost. Just 
write to Martha White’s Kitchen, Dept. 
PF 452, P. O. Box 58, Nashville, Tennessee. 
They’re FREE! 


BUY MARTHA WHITE AND 

YOU KNOW YOU BUY RIGHT! 
Martha White Self-rising Flour * Martha White Cake Mixes 
Martha White Coffee ¢ Martha White Jellies and Preserves 


MARTHA WHITE 


“GOODNESS GRACIOUS...IT’S GOOD!” 


BOLTED WHITE 


cdnn MEAL Ly 


MARTHA WHITE MILLS, INC. 


»ftmenat “OFFICES « “WAGHVILLE, al 
de 
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pail, redeemable at the Octa 





4B REILY & CO 


* You get more cups from every pound, and every 
cup gives you more real coffee enjoyment 
and in addition 


There are 3 Luzianne-Octagon Coupons in every 
nm Premium 
Parlor for NINE COUPONS. 






Money 


THE 
BIG PAIL 
gives youa 


big supply 
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A 20c GIFT FOR YOU! 


Packed in every 3-ib. pail, 
you will find a genuine 
“Fire-King” Cup and Saucer 
—at no additional cost. 











Dont forget 
DUIKTE CRYSTALS & 


Package Sugars 


Light Brown ¢ Dark 


Brown 


XXXX Powdered 


for frostings © for cakes © for candies 
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WHEN WRITING ABOUT YOUR SUBSCRIP- 
TION always give your riame and complete 
address just as it appears on our address 
label. Better still, enclose with your letter 
the label from your latest copy of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 





SWEAR YOUR OWN SHEEP 


Aunbeam 
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“Make 50.00 and more with 
= Charm All-Occasion Cards 


“™. Show hig-value assortments for 
birthdays, all-occasions in spare 
time to friends. Make 50% profit 
on self-selling $1.00 assortments. 
Personal stationery, other popu- 
lar money-makers. No experience 
needed. Write now for boxes on ap- 
proval and FREE imprint samples. 


CHARM CARD CO., Inc. pept. ai 
393 Peachtree St., N.E., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
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- Our Women Speak— 


About “Make Overs” and other Helpful Ideas 


«“T USE worn terry towels to 

make excellent baby bibs,” says 
Mrs. Seldon L. Green, Clay Coun- 
ty, Ala. 


“TI made a handy kitchen cabinet 
from an old dresser,” says Mrs. G. 
R. Duncan, Carroll County, Ga. 
“First I sawed off the legs to lower 
it enough to fit under my kitchen 
sink, and then I painted the dresser 
with white enamel.” 


“I use the unworn parts of old 
oilcloth tablecloths to make place 
mats for my children to use as they 
eat at the table,” writes Mrs. Addie 
F. Stansell, Pinellas County, Fla. 
“I also place them under my flower- 
pots to keep from marring the 
woodwork.” 


“Usé old shoeboxes to make-.sock, 
handkerchief, hose, or sewing 
boxes,” suggests Mrs. W. E. Law- 
son, De Kalb County, Ga. “I dress 
them up by covering them with 
cloth, and if I need separate com- 
partments for the box, I make them 
from pasteboard.” 


“Discarded cheese hoops make 
splendid television seats for the 
children,” writes Mrs. Floyd Pope, 
Cherokee County, Ala. “I pad the 






top and cover it with cretonne 
that matches the color scheme of 
my room. Next I cut the skirt for 
the bottom part and then tack it 
around the bottom of the hoop.” 


“I clean dried paint from brushes 
by boiling them in vinegar,” says 
Mrs. John Weaver, Carroll County, 
Ga. “I use a tin can so I can throw 
it away when I’m through.” 


“The heat from a light bulb helps 
me smooth out my felt hats when 
they get out of shape,” explains 
Mrs. Etta Metzger, Effingham 
County, Ga. 


“My needles no longer rust since 
I keep them in a piece of flannel 
which has been soaked in paraffin 
and allowed to dry,” reports Mrs. 
Adele Simon, Volusia County, Fla. 


“My children do not ‘mind tak- 
ing medicine now that I give them 
ice cubes to suck beforehand,” says 
Mrs. W. L. Williams, Orange Coun- 
ty, Fla. 


Editor’s Note.—We pay $2 for items 
used in this column. They must be 
original suggestions from your own ex- 
perience. Send tips to Our Women 
Speak, Home Department, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 


Fish Favorites 


(Continued from page 167) 


-fat to produce a real fish taste. 


“Make small hush puppies,” ex- 
plained Mr. Thomas. “If they are 
too big, the outside will brown be- 
fore the inside cooks.” He advises 
mixing the batter well, but warns 
us not to overbeat. “If ‘puppies’ 
crumble, the batter is too thin.” 


Fish Patties 

2 cups flaked fish 

2 eggs, unbeaten 

1 tablespoon flour 1% teaspoons salt 

1 tablespoon meal Y4 teaspoon pepper 

Thoroughly mix all ingredients 
for the fish patties. Shape into pat- 
ties and roll in a mixture of meal 
and flour. Drop in hot fat and 
brown on both sides. While the 
patties are draining on brown pa- 
per, make a sauce using the follow- 
ing ingredients: 


1 teaspoon Worces- 
tershire sauce 


Y4 cup vinegar 
Y4 teaspoon 
tabasco sauce 


1 six-ounce can 
tomato paste 
1 six-ounce can 


green oak coals. From time to time, 
mop it with oil, and, before you 
know it, the fish is ready to eat. 
For a truly different taste, make a 
pan of brown gravy and add flaked 
smoked fish. It is also delicious 
made into patties if there is ever 
enough left over. 


Fish ’n’ Dressing 
1 to 2 cups flaked fish 
2 cups cornbread and loaf bread crumbs 
1 to 2 teaspoons chopped pimientoes, 
optional 
salt and pepper to season 
2 tablespoons each of finely chopped on- 
ion, bell pepper, and celery 
1 teaspoon Worcestershire sauce 
1 well beaten egg 
Mix all ingredients, adding 
enough milk to moisten the mixture 
well. Place in a well greased bak- 
ing dish and bake in 350-degree 
oven for 15 to 20 minutes. We 
usually mix a large portion so that 
part of it can be put in the freezer 











Kead our advertising columns for 
new offers by our advertisers. Then 
write for their catalogs. You'll save 


Y4 teaspoon Worces- 
tershire sauce 
dash pepper 


water 
1% tablespoons 
chopped onion 


for later use. 
Bake some fish to use those big 
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Fast, easy-to-use Shearmaster removes fleece in 2 
few minutes. Gets 10% more wool than hand blades. 
Retains maximum length of wool fibre, wool re 
aes. Powerful, cool-running motor inside EASY- 
GRIP handle. Has year ‘round use for shearing the 
flock, tagging, crutching, removing wool from dead 
sheep, etc., $46.75 Animal clipping. grooming brush 
and drill head. attachments available for use on 
Shearmaster. Write for letin “Harvesting the 
Farm Flock Wool as 


finbeam CORPORATION 
Dept. 79. 5600 W. Roosevelt Rda., Chicago 50, Til. 








| with you. At all drug stores. 


money by it. 








QUICK RELIEF FROM 






Johnson’s Back Plaster brings 
warming, healing blood right to 
the sore spot of muscular back- 
ache, supports tired muscles, cuts 
down those jabs of pain. It’s 
almost like taking a heating pad 


“4% 





1 teaspoon salt 


Cook sauce about 10 minutes 
and pour over patties to serve. 


Smoked Fish 


Have you ever smoked sausage? 
If so, then you know how to smoke 
fish. Remove the entrails and slit 
the fish wide open, leaving scales 
on. Place fish on screen wire, scales 
down, brush with butter or oil, and 
allow to smoke over a bed of hot 


ones that didn’t get away! 

Place several large pieces of fish 
close together in a shallow, well 
greased baking dish. Sprinkle with 
salt, pepper, and paprika. A small 
amount of grated onion is optional. 
Squeeze half a lemon over the fish 
and pour in enough sweet milk to 
cover the fish partially. Cover the 
top with aluminum foil to hold the 
steam in. Bake in'a, 350-degree 
oven for about 20 minutes. 
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THE GARDEN I MADE 
By Archibald Rutledge 


Whenever I think . 
Of life’s lights that must 
ade— 
The gleam and the glow 
That must pass into shade; 
When hopes that I had 
Now but leave me afraid, 
With joy I remember 
The garden I made. 


The oaks and the pines 
That I planted will grow; 
The flaming azaleas 
Will blossom, I know; 
The fragrant Cape-jasmine’s 
Wild beauty will snow 
When I shall be one with 
The long, long ago. 


The glimmering camellias, 
The wild flowers wan, 
The red rose, the lily 
As white as a swan: 
The garden I made 
Will keep blossoming on 
When life and its fevers 
Are faded and gone. 


INFORMAL GARDEN 
By Lucile Key Thompson 


My garden has a friendly air 
Of informality: 
A fence and gate; a praying rock 
Beneath a dogwood tree; 
With roses climbing trellises 
And lilies serving wine 
From slender cup of amethyst 
Beneath a smilax vine; 
And flower beds are scatter rugs 
Upon the new green sod 
Where all the tender leaves 
of grass 


Point to the face of God! 


OUR HOUSE 
By Sara Mudge Henritzy 


Ours is a house whose bosom friend 


Is an ancient maple tree; 


GRANDPA’S SEWING LESSON 
By Clara Brown Chiles 


I pieced a block for Mother’s quilt. 
The seam was wrong, 

With stitches tumbling out of line, 
Some short, some long. 

Painstakingly, I took them out 
Again, again, ; 

Until the cloth was soiled and frayed. 
“My lass, I ken 

Ye want it right— 
“A goodly way— 

But life won’t let us rip mistakes— 
They’re made to stay. 

Just sew each seam the best you can, 
Forget what’s past; 

But make the next one better than 
You did the last.” 


”? my grandpa said, 


GOOD HEART CLEANING 
By Bettie Payne Welles 


I found a selfish little cloak 
Worn thin at all the seams, 
I found some folded memories, 
A hoard of tarnished dreams. 
Among them were some tattered 
quarrels, 
And chips that spoiled my sleeve, 
A few black embers smoldered still, 
That died one winter’s eve. 
I found a box of rusty thoughts 
I thought I'd thrown away, 
A number of unfinished tasks 
Begun one youthful May. 
Some good intention cast aside 
Lay snugly in a chest, 
And countless bits of this and that 
Which I remembered best. 
I found my heart an attic room 
With clutter past all meaning, 
When April brought her bright spring 
days 
To do my good heart cleaning. 

I carted heaps of rubbish out, 
Hung good things in the sun, 
And while I shined a Golden Rule 

I had a lot of fun! 


THIS AND THAT 
By Mary Gustafson 


It takes a rift of sunshine, 
It takes a slant of rain, 


Whose windows look frankly at the To bring the earth to blossom 


road, 
Liking the sights they see; 


Whose picket fence goes just as far 


As propriety says it should, 


ith flat of waving grain. 


It takes a bit of smiling, 
It takes a few salt tears, 
To make of me a better wife, 


And lets the rest of the truant yard Time-tempered through the 


Happily run to a wood. 


years. 


Ours is a house that makes light of % 


work 
And supercilious fuss; 


That spends all its time deliberately 


Making a home for us. 
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take a Moment... and you'll 


take TAPPAN 


It takes but a moment to see that a Tappan electric 
range offers more beauty, more value and more 
of the features you 
want on a new range. 
TOPS IN A TAPPAN 
is the famous Tappan 
Super Sixty. No other 
fange offers so many 
exclusive features 


including 


LIFT-OFF OVEN DOOR 
CHROME LINED OVEN 
CRISP CHEST 


TEL-U-SET 


SELECTO-UNIT 


TEL-U-DIAL 


There’s a Tappan to fit your kitchen...to fit your budget 


Whatever you're looking for 1 range to fit your kitchen or 


Toler am olecereacr there’s a Tappan that's “just right’. For example, 
these two new Tappan electric beauties. 
3IG RANGE FOR A SMALL SPACE... that’s the HOLIDAY 

TAPPAN. Only 40 inches wide with the biggest 


ven you have ever seen. Theres room in any 


tchen—any budg ora Tappan electric HOLIDAY 
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Without even getting her hands wet, Mrs. An- 
drew T. Haddock, Lauderdale County, Ala., 
mops her bathroom floor, using a sponge mop. 





\. 
Like many modern homemakers, Mrs. C. N. Buchanan, Madison County, Ala., has no 
ilue Mondays. She does the laundry any time she has a tubful of soiled clothes. 





The mixing 
center in Mrs. 


Buchanan’s 
kitchen is 


conveniently 


arranged. 
She sits for 
many tasks, 
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EQUIPMENT 
Makes Light Work 


For These Master Farmer’s Wives 


N our visits to Master Farm homes, we home editors find one 
thing in common. Much of the farm income has been spent 
for equipment that makes life easy for the homemaker. We 

also find that these Master Farm Wives make excellent use of all 
labor saving equipment. 

Mrs. Master Farmer prepares an entire meal, slips it into her 
automatic oven, sets time and temperature controls, and goes to 
a home demonstration club meeting. 

Vacuum cleaners in efficient hands perform chores not only in 
cleaning rugs, but also floors, upholstery, draperies, walls, and 
even the family automobile. 

Master Farmer's wives have long ago forgotten the aches and 
pains brought on by a weekly washday. Automatic washing 
machines take care of dirty work clothes as well as dainty blouses, 
These homemakers have learned that blankets can come out of a 
machine nice and fluffy. Their trick? They use mild soap, warm 
water, and little agitation. After a careful rinse, a bit of brush- 
ing is also helpful. 

With an ironer, these homemakers can wash and iron in the 
same day. Many of them have learned that the use of the ironer 
is not limited to the flatwork. These experts in efficiency have 
learned to use their ironers on dresses, blouses, shirts, and even 
ruffled curtains. 

It’s interesting to look inside the freezers in these Master Farm 
homes. They’re filled with mouth-watering “goodness,” such as 
all kinds of meat, fruits, and vegetables. It’s not uncommon for 
one of these homemakers to cook and freeze a complete meal in 
advance. We find all sorts of small equipment, too, such as toast- 
ers, percolators, waffle irons, grills, and food mixers. 


Photos by Lawrence Todd 
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a 
ne 
nt 
Ve 
all 
vad OU have heard. stories about 
to what happened on the Tennessee 
border. This story began on the 
in Tennessee maneuvers. 
nd Charlie Hermecz, GI from Bald- 
win County, Ala., was on these ma- 
nd neuvers and on a weekend pass met 
ng lovely Minnie Lou Campbell who 
es, lived in Washburn. After a swift 
fa courtship she agreed to accompany 
rm him to Baldwin County after the 
sh- war. Charlie and his wife have 
accomplished much since they re- 
he tuned to Baldwin. He was recently 
1er judged the “GI Farmer of the Coun- 
ve ty,” but he admits that only with 
en his wife’s help and encouragement 
has he gotten where he is today. 
rm Charlie bought his old home place 
as of 40 acres in 1949 and began farm 
for training in 1950 with few of the 
in essentials of farming. He had train- 
ist- ed two years as a cabinetmaker. 
Now he rents another 80 acres 
and has two tractors and all needed 
equipment to do a good job. 
For winter grazing for his 14 
cows Charlie had 20 acres of oats 
——— and 11 of oats and crimson clover. 
oe He had 45 acres in blue lupine. Last 
a year he harvested 600 bushels of 
| 
, 
4 is 
aah 
x a 
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R. 0. Shaver, Charlie, Mrs. Hermecz, her daughter, and R. C. Frederick, 
head teacher in Baldwin County, look over the farm record book for 1952. 








Named GI County Farmer 


x 


By E. L. McGraw 


corn from 24 acres. He had a gross 
income of $5,119 and an increase 
in inventory of $1,220.50. Part of 
this came from sale of eggs, pecans, 
greens, and other truck crops. 

Charlie’s carpentry ability is pay- 
ing off since he has begun an in- 
tensive remodeling job on his home. 
He is putting a new front on the 
house and asbestos shingle siding. 

The Hermeczes have running wa- 
ter, refrigerator, electric range, and 
washing machine. They have two 
children, a boy six years of age and 
girl three. They are members of the 
PTA. Charlie belongs to the El- 
berta Co-op and Farm Bureau. Mrs. 
Hermecz helps prepare truck crops 
for market and drives a tractor for 
disking, harrowing, etc. 


Eradication Progressing 


INCE June 16, 1952, the conta- 

gious hog disease, vesicular exan- 
thema, has appeared in 34 states, 
other than California, where it first 
appeared several years ago. The 
disease has been eradicated from 
19 of these states. On the other 
hand, hogs have been reinfested 
where fed on raw garbage. 
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For bigger, heavier cattle . . . 
Feed your pasture with Basic Slag —— 





ENNESSEE BASIC SLAG Contains phosphorus, lime and other minerals 
T which contribute to the growth and nutritional value of pasture grasses. 
Phosphorus stimulates rich, luxuriant development, and lime neutralizes 
soil acids and sweetens soil. Many farmers favor an annual application of 
Basic Slag to help keep pasture grasses thick and palatable. 
If you are building new pastures or revitalizing old ones, you will find 
Tennessee Basic Slag the ideal soil conditioner with which to start your 
building program. Contact your Basic Slag dealer now. 


TENNESSEE COAL & IRON DIVISION - UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
FAIRFIELD, ALABAMA 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


U°S°S TENNESSEE BASIC SLAG 


a Jta ts SS 





UN TT € @ 


2 € 24 








WATER AT SHALLOW OR DEEP LEVELS 
CAN ALWAYS BE TAPPED WITH THIS 









IF YOUR WATER LEVEL 
DROPS YOU CAN ALWAYS 
REACH IT WITHOUT 
INSTALLING A NEW PUMP 


You use the same pump unit, tank, 
and tank fittings. Your dealer has 
parts, factory-packageéd, for adapt- 
ing it to either shallow or deep 
wells. If, for any reason, you wish 
to change from shallow to deep 
well operation, you can do it or 
your dealer can do it for you. 


THINK OF THE SAVING 

AND ADVANTAGE OF 

INSTALLING AN AERMOTOR 
CONVERTIBLE 


Fup 


All parts of the Aermotor Convertible 
Jet Pump are easily accessible for low- 
cost maintenance. It’s built for long life. 
NEMA standard ball-bearing mofor, 
3450 rpm with built-in thermal overload 
switch to prevent overheating. 


Sold and Serviced by Aermotor Dealers Everywhere 


THE AERMOTOR LINE 





AERMOTOR COMPANY © DEPT. 8404 « 2500 ROOSEVELT ROAD © CHICAGO 8, ILL. 
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GREATER YIELD PER ACRE! 





The Completely Balanced 
LIQUID FERTILIZER 
e RICE GROWER SAYS 
“2 barrels more per acre” 
e POTATO GROWER SAYS 
“1,000 lbs. more number ones per 


acre 
e NURSERYMAN SAYS 
“laid all other fertilizers aside” 
e CORN GROWER SAYS 
“119% bushels per acre” 
GRO-CROP is LIQUID ALL THE WAY. 
The vitally necessary trace and 
mineral elements can only be 
evenly mixed in liquid form. 
GRO-CROP is COMPLETELY INORGANIC. 
Plants assimilate ONLY inor- 
ganic matter. Thus Gro-Crop is 
instantly available. 
Analysis 5-10-5—Plus 28 equally balanced 
trace and micro elements 
Ask your fertilizer dealer. Distributed by 
Associated Seed Growers 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
San Antonio, Tex. 
(Asgrow Texas Co.) 
Plant City, Fla. 
(Kilgore Seed Co.) 












Patented 
Automatic Pressure Lock 


TO INSIST ON 


McDowell courier 
IRRIGATION SYSTEMS 


Here's why: Original, streamlined 
McDowell Couplings provide the sim- 
plest, fastest, most economical method 
of connecting or disconnecting irriga- 
tion pipe. A one-man job. No tools re- 
quired. No latches or yokes. Automatic 
pressure lock gives tight seal. 


FREE PLANNING SERVICE 
WRITE FOR DETAILS, LITERATURE 


Manufactured by 


McDOWELL MANUFACTURING CO. 


Pittsburgh 9, Pa. 








WHEN WRITING ABOUT YOUR SUBSCRIP- 
TION always give your name and complete 
address just as it appears on our address 
label. Better still, enclose with your letter 
the label from your latest copy of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 








PROVEN ON 2 MILLION ACRES 


Cultivate better, faster. 120 acres per 
ith 4 row shown. 





















You Can Give First Aid to Timber 


S a man need not be a doctor to 

give first aid and practice health- 
ful living, a landowner does not 
have to be a forester to give first aid 
to his forest land to keep trees vig- 
orous and productive. 

Finding out what is the matter 
with the forest is the first step. The 
local forester knows tree manage- 
ment problems in the community. 
The owner knows his land, needs, 
and desires. The two can work out 
an effective, on-the-spot program. 

In Alabama, several project for- 
esters are available to give up to 
three days of work and advice to 
any landowner at no charge. Here 
is a sample letter to a Walker Coun- 
ty landowner after the forester help- 
ed him with his timber problems: 


Dear Mr. Smith: 


This letter is in reference to tim- 
ber marked on your land. 
Growth is chiefly loblolly and 


By OTIS LEE 


Forest Ranger, 
Walker County, Ala. 


shortleaf pine with some Virginia 
pine. Timber is 10 inches and up 
in diameter breast high, and is gen- 
erally mature and overmature. Sam- 
ples taken with an increment borer 
showed poor rate of growth. Pine 
reproduction is generally fair. Some 
spots showed almost no reproduc- 
tion. This will improve as canopy 
is opened up in selective cutting. 

Timber to be taken out was mark- 
ed with yellow paint below stump 
height for your convenience in 
checking cutting practice, and about 
eye level for convenience of ap- 
praisers and loggers. Paint was 
sprayed on north side of .trees for 
uniformity. Only trees which were 
overmature, slow-growing, of unde- 
sirable species, too crooked, with in- 


sects or disease, wolf trees, poorly 
formed or fire-damaged were mark. 
ed to be removed. 

This cutting will not only jm. 
prove quality of stand, but will als, 
release remaining trees to produce 
more volume with fewer trees, 


Timber marked is estimated to he 
20,000 board-feet of sawtimber op 
about 12 acres. Pulpwood marked 
and from treetops is estimated to be 
8 cords. Due to limited time you 
suggested we omit tally. Since yoy 


stated you will do the logging and’ 


milling, actual tally is not essential, 
Pulpwood operation should follow 
logging closely. A forester should 
check timber periodically to deter. 
mine when remaining stand begins 
to slow down in growth. | Stand 
should be thinned in about four to 
six years, depending on seasons, 
Sincerely yours, 
John Dee, Project Forester, 





Southern Travel 100 Years Ago 


By WEYMOUTH T. JORDAN 
Florida State University 


ARLY Southern farmers relied 

largely on water to move pro- 
duce to market. First settlements 
were purposely made near rivers 
and ocean inlets: By 1800, how- 
ever, settlement reached far into 
the interior, and rivers assumed 
greater importance. 

Canoes and the keelboat, both 
guided easily, were first types of 
vessels used, but their cargoes were 
limited in size. Flatboats, large 
and unhandy, but with more space, 
largely replaced the keelboat be- 
fore 1800 and remained popular 
many years. z 

When Southerners spread out 
into valleys and areas removed 
from rivers, roads became neces- 
sary. But they were generally 
miserable affairs. Plank roads were 
replaced by others covered with 
crushed rocks. Near the coast, 
shells were sometimes used on 
roads. Many hard-surfaced roads 
were called turnpikes, and_ tolls 
were charged for use. 

Great freight companies operat- 
ing the famous Conestoga wagon 
frequented the old South. 

Most popular during the 1850's 
were river boats and trains. Both 
carried to market such produce as 
grain, flour, meats, lumber, to- 
bacco, cotton, and corn. Every sort 
of household article and luxury 
found its way up rivers and over 
railroads to buyers. River boat en- 
gines were high-pressure type. One 
English traveler stated they gave 
out sounds “like the hard breathing 
of some huge mastodon laboring 
under asthma.” 

Decorated river steamers, with 


deck on deck, transporting freight 
on one and passengers on the other, 
drew only a few feet of water. En- 
gines jarred passengers so that 
sleep was often impossible. On the 
Alabama between Montgomery and 
Mobile, 200 stops were normal. 
First significant railroad serving 
the South was the Charleston and 


Hamburg. Chartered in 1828 to 
connect Charleston with Augusta, 
it was 136 miles long, the longest 
in the world. Fares were higher 
than those of river boats, but rail- 
roads were more dependable. Goods 
could be shipped by rail in all 
kinds of weather. 


Railroads sought their business. 
Many shipped fertilizers at half cost 
of other freight of equal weight. 
By 1860 the South had over 10,00 
miles of track. 

Editor’s Note. — Next in this series 


will be a discussion of a Florida effort 
to control cotton prices in the 1850. 
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A NEW COTTON PLA 





NTER—A new, h 
cision cotton planter is now being made. It was developed by E. 
Gardener, a planter of Franklin Parish, La. Claims are that it plan’ 
at accurately spaced, uniform intervals, at constant contro 
depths, at high speeds. Savings of more than 50 per cent of planting 
seed are possible in getting a good stand that will require no chop 
ping and leave seedbed in good condition. 

It is adapted for delinted seed and will plant all small, hard 
shelled seeds, such as corn and soybeans. There are only 
moving parts. At present, standard production units are two-1¥ 
and four-row with a three-point hook-up arrangement. 
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Save Your Orchardgrass Seed 


Here is how orchardgrass 


ANY farmers have been won- 
dering about possibilities of 
producing orchardgrass seed. Here 
is the experience of Orien L. Brooks 
of the Georgia Mountain Experi- 
ment Station, Blairsville. He aver- 
aged 14 bushels of seed per acre the 
two years seed were saved. 

“We planted 3.5 acres of orchard- 
grass and Ladino clover (12 pounds 
orchardgrass and 2 pounds of clover 
per acre) on a very poor Hiawassee 
clay loam soil in 1948,” he said. 
“Land was prepared well. It was 
fertilized with 2 tons lime, 1,000 
pounds of 20 per cent phosphate, 
300 pounds of 50 per cent potash, 
and 100 pounds ammonium nitrate 
per acre before planting. For main- 
tenance we used 500 pounds of 
412-12 annually and 100 pounds 
ammonium nitrate in the spring. 

“The area was planted for and 
has been used primarily for hay. 
However, two years out of the four 
we've had it we decided to save 
seed. Both years we averaged a 
little better than 14 bushels or 196 
pounds of cleaned seed per acre. 
This is considered an excellent yield. 





looked before seed harvest. 


te 


“We took one crop to the cleaner 
at Blue Ridge. Market price that 
day on orchardgrass was 32 cents. 
We had an offer of 40 cents per 
pound on all we had. 

“At the time seed are combined, 
clover is usually 18 to 24 inches 
high. We combine grass above clo- 
ver and follow immediately with 
mower and cut hay. Last year, 
6,173 pounds of hay were baled 
right after seed harvest. Two other 
cuttings were saved. This gave us 
seed and hay worth $224.90 per 
acre (seed 40 cents per pound, hay 
$35 per ton. Local timothy was $51.) 

“This is the hardest way to han- 
dle grassland, but still can show a 
profit. Producers in areas where it 
is adapted can certainly afford to 
give seed production a try. Here 
profits can come as added repay- 
ment for good management of hay 
and grazing areas.” 

Mr. Brooks pointed out that 
their experience with orchardgrass 
should apply where the grass is 
adapted. He said it might not do 
well in the lower Piedmont and 
Coastal Plain areas. 





ERENNIAL ryegrass planted 

in a mixture of Aharoa or- 
chardgrass and mother white 
clover three years ago is looking 
good at Georgia’s Mountain Ex- 
periment Station. This is one of 
the standard pasture mixtures in 
New Zealand. 

It was planted on rather poor 
Mountain soil. Land was pre- 
pared and limed with 1% tons 
limestone per acre. A thousand 
pounds of 20 per cent phosphate, 
300 pounds 50 per cent muriate, 
and 100 pounds ammonium ni- 


i - 





Perennial Ryegrass Looking Good 


trate were used before planting. 
The planting now gets 500 
pounds of 4-12-12 annually plus 
100 pounds of ammonium nitrate 
topdressing. 

The perennial ryegrass has 
looked very promising. It has 
stood all cold (including the win- 
ter of 1950-51) and drouth (in- 
cluding summer of 1952) the 
past three years. 

“It has given us more grazing 
than anything else on the place 
this last winter,” said Orien L. 
Brooks of the Station. 
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THAT GUY IS STARVING US 
WITH THOSE PRESSURE-TREATED 
FENCE POSTS ! 


ROT AND TERMITES can’t live on 
AL&T's pressure-treated fence posts. 
Contact with damp soil causes un- 
treated or ‘‘dipped”’ posts to decay in 
a few years. Termites will attack 
exposed posts in much of the South- 
east. Pine fence posts pressure-treated 
with A L & T's clean, salt-type pre- 
servative, however, last many times 
longer than untreated posts. All the 


American Lumber ~ 
and Treating Co. 


Graham Blidg., Jacksonville, Fla. 
PRODUCERS OF THE ORIGINAL 


Wok}ma 


Insist on pressure- 


Protect all the wood— 
not only the surface. 
treated posts. 





wood is treated — not just the surface 
—because A L & T uses pressure up 
to 150 pounds per square inch. These 
top-quality posts are clean, paintable, 
odorless and can’t harm livestock or 
produce. 

Here is a folder that tells you how 
AL&T's clean-treated posts can save 
money on your farm—ask your local 
distributor for a copy or write to: 
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Heres a Transplanter 
that will Get Your Job 


Done in a Hurry! 


For all popular model tractors. 
Power-lift operated. Mounts quick- 
er — turns quicker — plants nearer 
end of row. Ruggedly built and will 
do a good job in the shortest possi- 





ble time. Get more information now! 


THE Weeluin“/ransplauter 


COMPLETELY MOUNTED-POWER LIFT OPERATED 





For transplanting all row crops such as tobacco, 
‘tomatoes, peppers, etc. Automatic water spacing, 
adjustable from 8 to 54 inches. The Melvin will 
shorten your planting time by as much as one-third. 






See Your 
Local 
fT)... Tractor 
y Dealer 


or write 


POWELL Manufacturing Co., Inc. -P.0. Box 5-Wilson, N.C. 
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ET ETE 
Cyclo-Junior 


HAND DUSTER 









UNIFORM FLOW 


—TURNS 
EASILY! 









¥ 
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YOUR MOST USEFUL IMPLEMENT 
FOR ANY DUSTING OPERATION 


No matter what type operation you 
have, whether it be seed beds, field 
plantings or citrus groves, you need 
the Niagara Cyclo-Junior Hand 
Duster to supplement larger ground 
equipment or airplane coverage. You 
will be agreeably surprised at its 
easy operation and uniform dust 
distribution. 


The large capacity hopper holds 9 
Ibs. of dust. Feed range is finger tip 
adjusted. Don’t confuse with ordi- 
nary hand dusters. The Niagara 
Cyclo-Junior is designed and engi- 
neered for years of service and sells 
at moderate cost. Write for literature. 


DON'T GAMBLE ON POOR DUSTS! 


The uniformity and high quality 
of Niagara chemicals have been 
proven over a 47 year span. Phys- 
ical properties are guarded by strict 
batch-by-batch laboratory control. 
Basic ingredients are carefully 
tested for purity and strength. Fin- 
ished formulations are analyzed for 
proper moisture content, percentage hens Sasace 
of active ingredients, uniformity [{ as bee 

of particle fineness. Don't gamble | 
on what is in the bag—always buy / 
Niagara. 


—_ 
PE CHEMICAL DIVISION ! 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Dept. G-1, MIDDLEPORT, N. Y. 

5 Greenville, Miss. « Jacksonville, Fla. § 

— ome eee 






















@ Profitably 


Current 3 % On Insured 

Dividend Savings 
Write for information and 
latest financial statement. 


EFFERSON FEDERAL 
Thea Sousally Harnagea 


ae G Loan Association 


@ Safely 


3 North 21s¢ St Phone 











“Some of Florida’s small grapefruit,” 


of the grapefruit. 


our host, 
Frank Cooper, seems to be saying. Eventually 
he’d tell you that the fruits came from an ancestor 


Pummelos, they’re called. 


Visits With Farm Folks 


(Continued from page 21) 


one to whom we'll owe more for this 
trip than Mrs. Charlotte Lattimer, 
home agent in Pinellas County. 
With County Agent J. H. Logan 
away, she was as much at home 
with farmers as with home demon- 
stration club members or 4-H’ers. 
Features she helped us secure will 
be appearing for several months. 

We've already realized that there’s 
no chance to tell in this month’s 
notes about all the things we're see- 
ing. Most of what we're gathering 
about citrus and irrigation and pas- 
tures and livestock progress will 
have to be told later. 


March 11. Lake City, Fla. A 
year ago, here in Columbia County, 
I found farm leaders becoming en- 
thusiasts for sweet yellow lupine. 
Dave Maxwell had made the first 
plantings in the fall of 1950 from 
seed he had gotten in Germany. The 
following fall he had been obliged 
to beg a neighbor to plant about 25 
bags he couldn’t plant himself. But 
results from those 1951 seedings 
were changing, the story by early 
1952. Now D. L. Means more near- 
ly echoes general opinion, “I think 
it’s the greatest thing that’s ever 
come to North Florida.” 

It has been the salvation of many 
cattle raisers—and of a good many 
hogmen as well—this season. 


March 17. Assistant Managing 
Editor Bob Haney attended the fifth 
annual Ham and Egg Show and 
Sale for Meriwether County at 
Greenville, Ga. He tells me the 
grand prize ham was shown by a 
4-H’er, Willis McKee, and sold for 
$4.25 per pound. Another 4-H’er 
showed the reserve champion ham. 
A total of 114 hams and 68 dozen 
eggs was displayed. 

Top dozen eggs was shown by 
Alma Flowers and brought $5.50. 
A Manchester 4-H’er, Gwendolyn 
Parham, showed the reserve cham- 
pion dozen eggs. F. R. Spencer, 
Negro county agent for Meriwether 


County, served as auctioneer. He 
and Rubie O'Neal, Negro home 
agent, sponsored the show. 


March 22. Our bee contributor, 
W. W. Hosea, warned me last week 
that colonies would swarm earlier 
this year than he had ever known 
before. Sure enough, a big one came 
out today about noon. I’ve never 
worried about swarming before 
April 1 in the past. Maybe the new 
colony will work doubly fast and 
have a supply of both poplar and 
crimson clover honey ready for us 
to take to friends overseas when we 
sail in early May. I can say one 
thing for our colonies: They’ve al- 
ways been extra-nice about swarm- 
ing on weekends when I’m at home. 


Sound Dairy Farming 
(Continued from page 20) 


it will, it means double duty for 
grazing land and an extra supply 
of succulent feed to use when dry 
weather strikes or snow falls. 


4, Each cow has a little over 1 
acre of permanent grazing. 

There are 76 acres in permanent 
grazing crops on the Wood farm. 
Old and faithful grasses and leg- 
umes, Bermuda, Dallis, white 
Dutch clover, are grown on 45 
acres. There are 6 acres in Sericea 
lespedeza; 25 acres are mainly in 
fescue and Ladino. One 10-acre 
plot of these 25 acres was plowed 
up and reseeded to orchardgrass, 
fescue, Ladino, and Dixie crimson 
clover. Mr. Wood says their fescue 
hasn't furnished enough grazing to 
justify its use. 

The Woods are members of the 
Dairy Herd Improvement Associa- 
tion. They study their business and 
watch costs. Average production 
per cow—now in excess of 6,000 
pounds—is going up. Every acre in 
grain is matched by more than 2 
in grazing and hay. Cows live off 
land they stay on. 








You can buy Friedman-Shelby Work Shoes 
with BoL Tan leather insoles at; 


ALABAMA 

Albertville. .... ..-.-Boatwright’s Cash Store 
Alexander City.......... Economy Cash Store 
pS Sr ererrrrrey iT eecceces Fred King 
| EPPO GT rere rrr: Tres L. H. McDaniel} 
WN daa a bnh6 ceeehsnencecusnie - Thrower 
AahFors. .. 2. ccccccscveceess Wells Mere, Co, 
TIITEID s 60.0 c chcccvecccivces Teague Mere. Co, 
Athens........ eee ee — Store 
AtheNS. .... cc cccccccccesccccess P. Jaffe 
GEES 60 ccccssaeciveces Allison Lomanl Co, 
| DO Theron Cannon & Co, 
BOGSCMMET.. 0. cc cecesccccccccese en — Co, 
Pree I. Rosen 
Birmingham....... Ben Davis A Goods Gn. Co. 
IED vo cccccscsedonatea 
Blountsville........... Vernon Ratha & Sons 
BORE, 2. cccccccccccccecvccvcens Amberson's 
MNES 6s Fe ke scctcoceceeoeges Brent Merc. Co, 
Butler... ......ccccccccssccsecs Idrian Doggett 
Castoean THM... cccccccccces Lee-Rodgers, Inc, 
Centerville. ........ece0e- H. L. Cleveland Jr, 
Cemtre..........sesseeee ..J. D. Jordan & Go, 
CE cscs ccesas Mack’s Dry Goods & Gro, 
Cherokee.........cccccccceee . L. Berryman 
SRicccccocccedsecéscceesen A. P. Malone 
EPSP TETT TE TT ee The Fair 
COPIED. cc cccccecccdcceecstosse Newberry’s 
GRIN, ov oscccccsdoces Kemp Dry Goods (o, 
Collinsville........ Cxseses The Oliver Hall Co, 
Columbiana......... The Columbiana Leader 
Cordova. .......... énensees Tatum Dry Goods 
Courtland......... CVoreecosas N. E. Delashaw 
Cullman. .......eeeeeeeees C. A. Stiefelmeyer 
ORRIN 6.6 ce cc ccctedcuveeteseenescn Sherrow’s 
Priv ccscccesevs Bryan V. Gregory & Son 
NE TOES... os oivcccccscses Rush Davidson 
 * SPETTERT CETL Garland G. Smith 
_.. WROFPPTTI tr rer Oden Bros, 
Fairfield...................Hicks Shoe Store 
PRIGMORE. . 6 cc cccccccces Steve’s Family Store 
POEs. a ccccccdesdsccusees Sharp & Killen 
ls PD cc césuneveeiene ced Hugh C. Traylor 
Frisco City. ..J. J. McWilliams & Sén 
in av o.0.4:d0040840-0446%30000 4 ae Shaw's 
Cs os Che cccsseees The Quality Store 
PID, ko o ciccedcosssoneces J. S. Walker 
SEs 3 5 ccd cotcctovessesneeas L. C. Elliot 
PN. «0.04066 660680040800088 oe 8 Store 
BRerOnelhe. . . oc cccccccccccscesss E. Roberts 
PROMEGA, cc cccvccsessecs Keith’s shea Store 
BED, 0 oc 6 ccvceeseesedseis J. P. Gibson's 
TROGBOS. . o cccccccscccccescess Clyde E. Lawler 
Hurtsboro. ........++++-- Abraham Goldstein 
DRE. «60% ccccccnctscoccsevnesseseem Engel's 
SPE TT TUTTLE Te Cooper’s Dept. Store 
RaRGROOR.. co cccvscscccccsece E. V. Blythe Co. 
BAMBOO. . co cvvccrecssscorssases T. J. Watson 
BAVUMROOOR. < 0c cc csivesess H. L. Mellen & Co, 
Pres Humphrey Brothers 
DOM pOTE... cc cccccccccccccecs G. Prater & Sons 
Mobile paedars ..... Faucett Bros, 
BSS bcccsccvecees oT he Leader Dept. Store 
Montevallo. ......cccccccoess Hoffman's Store 
Es 0066 ceeecasces Pearson’s Dept. Store 
PO vv ceccssecscevcccress Nicholson Bros, 
ree rr Blackmon's 
GORMIOM, 0 cc cvcccccccsosvcces Marvin C, Jones 
GORMER soc ccccceccceccess Ira A. Watson Co, 
Pekd CRCy. . ccc ccccccccccccccess Mays & Jones 
PO GCamambell.... cccscccccccoses W. B. Oliver 
MaGiamd, ....cccccccccss Hamilton & Borders 
Ree BOY. . 1c ccccccccccccecs Fred King Store 
RROFOTM. 00 cc ccccccccccccces Reform Merc. Co, 
RMegerevilbe. .... vcccccccces King & Alexander 
Rogersville..........++++-- Luther King Store 
Russellville.............+. Clark’s Dept. Store 
re ee The Quality Store 
BeMMAR... ccccccccccccceccccape MOIS Glue 
Stevenson........ Stevenson Dry Goods Store 
Sylacauga........ eocccccccces Goldberg Bros. 
Talladega........ ateveess Wood-Weaver, Inc. 
Town Creek...... S0ossoverssucers A. C. Terry 
BO cocceccccccccosocscseee Fair Dept. Store 
, Serer rr Trier Henderson Black Co. 
Er Prrrrrrrrrrrrr rrr? Tucker's 
Tuskegee. .......esececcecees Morris Gottlieb 


EL «sn cénaupéeaunih Stone Merc. Co. 


FLORIDA 
Bartow.............W. H. Sellers Dept. Store 
BI Is io 5 0 c'evdcccsesan cess Royal's, Inc. 
BURGSMOOE. 2 coc ccccceseses Tallant-Groff, Inc. 
ss .6.6vcacosecevaaieered R. R. Lingle 
GINS 0.5 5.6: 600000038508 Janes & Co., Inc. 
Dade City ...Hardy & Lingle Dept. Store 
DeFuniak Springs.......... Wohl Shoe Store 
pT PETTITT TTT Henry’s Dept. Store 
Ne re Fred’s Barn, Inc. 
RGD. WCE sc vic cece Freeman's Shoe Centef 
Live Oak................++...- Surprise Store 
Bsc ccovapecccons Frederech’s Dept. Store 
Bs ovccvccccicccceeosedeeses Serkin Bros. 
bss oi s0000006baeeanee Army Salvage 00. 
RE cs cccctcvceses Maida’s Modern 
Naples...........+++. Seminole General Store 
GI b's cd vdscccvcsbesestunent Purcell Co. 
SEPT TTT Smith’s Dept. Store 
lL rrr rr Hooker’s Dept. Store 
Punta Gorda........... Bonnell’s Dept. Store 
TN i 4.6 dd 40440008 Clark’s Credit Clothier 
Tarpon Springs....... Tarapani’s Dept. Store 
ae J. W. Earnest & Co., Ine. 
Winter Haven............. May’s Dept. Store 

CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE? 
— 
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Buy only WORK SHOES that have 








sweat- 
* 
leather 

Just like finding an extra pair of They stay comfortable longer no 

work shoes! matter how severely your feet per- 

That’s the advantage of owning spire. They permit resoling so that 

MERE SRSES work shoes that have BoL Tan you actually save money every time 

Di i : f e . Mf 
mesenesameneas Gane COMPANY sweat-resistant leather insoles. you buy work shoes with BoL Tan 
World’s Largest Shoemakers « St. Louis 3, Missouri They have longer lasting comfort. leather insoles. 
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Won't earn her keep? 


A hen that won’t lay isn’t making you 
money—she’s costing you money! So, if your 
hens are in a laying slump, get them back 
into production fast with Semi-Solid “E” 
Emulsion! There’s nothing like its butter- 
milk base nutrition to make hens lay quan- 
tities of big, Grade A eggs. 


To Make Hens Lay 








CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS COMPANY 
DANVILLE, ILLINOIS 


RID PONDS 
AND LAKES 





WEEDS 





Use ATLAS “A”. weed kill- 
ing chemical of the type recom- 
mended by the Fish and Wildlife 
Service (U. S. Dept. of Interior), 
to control submersed vegetation in 
ponds and lakes. Kills a wide 
variety of water weeds. Harmless 


to fish when used as directed. 


WRITE FOR FREE 
BULLETIN 


Chipman Chemical Co. 
Dept. P, Bound Brook, N. J. 














ARTEL EELS ALN INS STN LEIS ASTM, 
STOP Gn Your Fence LIne! 
GET BULL-TIGHT FENCING 
WITH ONE WIRE! 


WEEDS on CONTACT! 


“WEED-KUTTER” 
115 Volt A. C. 
Only 





$27.75 


FAMOUS HOL-DEM “‘WEED-KUTTER” kills weeds on 
contact, holds stock where others fail. Controls stock the 
year ‘round, in any soil or weather ee Guaranteed 
to hold stock even on driest ground... th one wire! 


5 YEAR GUARANTEE! 
Satisfaction or your money back. Investigate the ‘‘Famous’’ 
HoL-DeM Fencer. Six Models to choose from. Write for 
FREE folder with prices on Hi-Line and Battery operated 
units. Save money, work and time. . . order today! 

Ask Your Dealer or Write: 


HOL-DEM FENCER COMPANY 
344 E. Edgmont Montgomery, Alabama 
Phone: 2-0645 
DEALERS WANTED 








NE of the most success- 
0 ful “turkey men” in Flor- 
ida is Mrs. Opal Lilly. 
She has developed one old hen, 
a gift to her 15 years ago, and 
a small farm flock, into a 7,000- 
turkey ranch in Putnam Coun- 
ty. Almost self-sufficing, it in- 
cludes growing of corn and 
chufas, grazing pastures, proc- 
essing plant, and a_brooder 
house of durable cypress cut 
from the 600-acre farm. 
Facilities for raising and proc- 
essing birds are keyed to Mrs. 
Lilly’s needs. Many acres are 
in grazing or ranging space, 
fenced or unfenced, as needs 
dictate. Ranges grow Bahia 
and Bermuda grasses. Birds are 
moved semimonthly to fresh 
pasture. Oaks completely sur- 
round the farm. Acorns fall into 
the very craws of the birds. 
Grasshoppers, too, abound. 


Although the farm uses com- 
mercial feedstuffs, a growing 
ration, and a mash, the fertile 
acres produce volumes of feed. 
Eighty acres are devoted to 
corn, 60 to chufas. Mr. Lilly 
grew 40 acres of hegari last 
year. It was harvested, and 
leavings made grazing for the 
turkeys. 

Mrs. Lilly’s first turkey house 
accommodated 3,000 birds. 

For the last three years she has 
added 500 birds to her commercial 
flock each year. Mr. Lilly, carpenter, 
mechanic, and machinist, cut cypress 
trees from their woodlands, hauled 
them to the sawmill, and a new 
brooder house was built of cypress. 
It cost $3,000 unfurnished. It is 30 x 
210 feet, and accommodates 10 
brooders on each side. Each brooder 
holds 200 poults. Vents along both 
sides of building give ventilation. 
Feed room, covered with tar paper, 
is in center of the house. 


The new processing plant is made 
from concrete blocks. It has a slaugh- 
tering pen in which to herd birds to 
a cleaning table, and a vat for dous- 
ing dressed turkeys in a stream of 
changing water. Within the slaughter 
pen Mr. Lilly built a small, sturdy 
pen into which turkeys are herded in 
small, more manageable groups. In- 
side the back door of the plant are 
three funnel-type holders, opened 
enough to admit a turkey’s head. 
With an ice pick-like instrument, the 
head is pierced immediately without 
observable pain. A drain under fun- 
nels carries off clots of blood. 


Next to funnels are scalding vat, 
mechanical picker, cooling washer, 
and cleaning tables. Water from 
scalding vat goes into under-drain. 
From cleaning table, dressed birds 
are again washed in a vat. Then 
they go on ice and into quick freezing. 

Mr. Lilly has built 20 infrared 
brooders. Mrs. Lilly believes poults 


By S. R. WINTERS 


eat better by infrared lights; they 
can see continuously, and crowding 
under hovers is less. 

Mr. Lilly also designed a means 
of reducing time from two days to 
two hours for cleaning out droppings. 
The device, hitched to a tractor, 
makes wide sweeps. Two boards, 
4 feet long, one 10 inches wide, the 
other 8 inches wide, and each 1 inch 
thick, are bolted tightly to a “V” of 
two 2 x 4’s. Two bolts hold the 18- 
inch-wide scraper to lift of tractor. 
Droppings and refuse are hauled 
to fields. 


The house is scrubbed with lye 
water, and sprayed with a disinfect- 
ant. One year an outbreak of black- 
head took its toll. Afterwards, a solu- 
tion used as a preventive was effec- 
tive. In 1951 Mrs. Lilly lost 310 
birds out of 3,000 due to a variety 
of causes, such as feather picking, 
coccidiosis, and blackhead. Picking 
was due to overcrowding. The con- 
dition was remedied last year by 
more brooding pen space. 

Mrs. Lilly’s breeding stock arrives 
when one day old. The first meals 
are a mixture of oatmeal and pulver- 
ized greens. Meat turkeys are on 
range only three months. Here are 
self-feeders. For water, tanks built 
with troughs are hooked onto tractors 
and pulled on range. 

Turkeys are finished on high-pro- 





tein commercial feed. At least 500 
are sold at the farm “on the hoof.” 
The other 6,500 are sold by means 
of the signboard, word of mouth, 
occasional newspaper advertising, 
and a turkey shoot. Birds sold at the 
farm are not quick frozen. - 


One customer drove 50 miles to 
Gainesville where the extension poul- 
tryman told him of Mrs. Lilly's tur 
key’s. He intended to buy only 100, 
but the order rose to 300. The larg- 
est breeder in the state buys from 
300 to 400 of her birds yearly. The 
first year Mrs. Lilly was in commer 
cial turkey operations she marketed 
1,171 out of 1,500. 

She buys poults in April for proc 
essing and freezing. Last year her 
market would have used an extra 
1,000. In May she buys a lot of 
poults for Thanksgiving turkeys, and 
in June, a lot for Christmas. They are 
sold at from 24 to 26 weeks of age. 
Toms weigh from 32 to 34 pounds, 
hens from 16 to 18 pounds. 


Mrs. Lilly lists these essentials to 
money making turkey growing: }) 
liking one’s job, 2) wise management, 
3) rigid sanitary measures, and 4 
sound and effective marketing. 

Looking back to get a glimpse 
this turkey ranch, you might see # 
5-foot 2-inch woman hgpping into4 
truck and driving 12 miles to get#@ 
load of shavings. Thus she is as 
that her birds will have a 
fresh litter at least 5 inches thick. 
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VERY state and territory in the and better work than the disk. It 
Union now has at least one ex- _ is lighter to pull. On one piece of 
periment station, and they have be- land that had been “flucked” with 
cme permanent institutions of a common turn plow we used the 
great power for advancement of cutaway to put in the oats, and 
agriculture of the several states. have never had a job done better. 


Mules and horses are very high. , —Harry Farmer's Talks. 


Where you have land suitable, raise That there is a great awakening 
a few mules and horses, and thus among farmers of the South to the 
save some of this money at home. importance of livestock as a factor 
in the upbuilding of Southern agri- 
culture, no well-informed man will 
question for a moment. 


In furnishing the kitchen, buy 
utensils of good quality, even if 
their number must be limited. A 
good grade of granite will outwear So wide sweeping is the educa- 
several sets of tinware, and except tional revival in the South that it 
for a few articles not used in cook- ig safe to predict that 10 years 
ing, the latter should be avoided. hence nine-tenths of the new gen- 
eration will be able to read. 

—Success. 


There are about 15,000 children 


From the best estimate we can 
make from the latest census returns 
there are in the U. S. 40,782,007 
persons over 21 years old. These under 14 years of age in the South- 
are divided educationally as fol- ern states working in factories, and 
lows: Without school training, many of these are under 10 years. 
4,682,498; with only common By ioe: 
whool training, 32,862,951; with ° Cotton yarn spinners represent- 
common and high school training, in, it is stated, half the spindles of 
9,165,357; with college or higher the South, held a conference last 
education added, 1,071,201. month and agreed upon a schedule 

advancing the price of yarns an 


The cutaway harrow does more average of 10 per cent. 





rertilizer Use Goes Up and U D 
t 500 HE last 10 years have seen an per cent in South Dakota, 1,617 in 
hoof, amazing increase in the con- Iowa, and 4,211 in Nebraska! 
means sumption of fertilizers in the great Of course the Southeastern states 
routh, farming states of the Middle West have always been heavy consumers 
using, where a few years ago there was of fertilizer. But in these states, 
at the little or no interest in commercial too, consumption showed heavy in- 


fertilizers at all. creases ranging from 28 per cent 
| The map below shows percent- in South Carolina, 50 in North 
les to ages of increase in fertilizer con- Carolina, 76 in Virginia, to 102 per 
 poul- sumption by states from 1941 to cent in Florida. 
$ tur- 1951 (1952 figures not yet avail- On this map the figures for states 
y 100, able). ? registering less than 103 per cent 
> larg: In only two states—Vermont and gain are shown in black. Figures for 
New Hampshire, with very little states which made 103 through 
farming—did use of fertilizers show 249 per cent increase or more are 
any decrease. In other states in- in red. Red-shaded states are those 
creases ran up to as much as 1,430 _ with a gain of 250 to 4,211 per cent. 
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Hornworms and budworms are “dollar- 

worms,” trying to eat up the profit in your 

tobacco field. Stop them! Kill them! Be rid 

of them with specialized Security Brand 

tobacco chemicals. 

Let Security Brand protect your tobacco 

crop and keep quality, yield and profit high. 

Developed especially for Southern tobacco 

farmers, Security Brand products are known 

for their efficieney, potency and economy. 

Act now to give your tobacco plants com- 

plete protection. Ask for these specialized 

tobacco chemicals: 

e “Security Poison’’»—The favorite, eco- 
nomical spray or dust. 

e “Parathion’”—Spray for control of plant 
lice. 

e “3-Way Tobacco Dust’—All purpose to- 
bacco insecticide. 

Buy Security Brand with confidence backed 

by a quarter century of leadership in pest 

control chemicals. 


WOOLFOLK CHEMICAL WORKS Ltd. S22." 








"PROVEN ww THe FELD” 


Tue Anes 
a PAMES- 


IRRIGATION EQUIPMENT 


SINCE 1910 


LESS LABOR- MORE PROFIT WITH 


PAM, 
Distributed by 






=> 


iil THE CAMERON & BARKLEY CO. 
7; 


Tampa, Florida 





MARTIN SUPPLY COMPANY 
Sheffield, Alabama 


“—~ SEND FOR FREE FOLDER ~ "oe 


Perf-O-Rain 


Low Pressure Sprinkler 


Roto-Rain 


Revolving Sprinkler 


Ask the man who uses it! 
W.R. AMES COMPANY 


TAMPA * SAN FRANCISCO CALIF 












Our Advertising Guarantee is your protection. 


BE ON GUARD 
AGAINST MITES 


‘Use AVENARIUS 


CARBOLINEUM 


Here's a sure way to get rid of mites, blue bugs, and 
fowl ticks — permanently. Apply CARBOLINEUM once 
@ year to roosts, walls, etc. and you won't find a 
single mite in the poultry house. Money-back guarantee. 


Mites attack poultry of all ages. They weaken birds, 
cut egg production, cause weight loss, spread disease. 
Kill "em with CARBOLINEUM. 

CARBOLINEUM is easy to apply with brush, mop or 
spray. In use 76 years. FREE booklet, 


CARBOLINEUM CO., Dept. 6, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 








F ..)) 
Start making Good 
Money Now! Supply 
your friends and 
neighbors with Blair's 
Household Necessities 
—needed everywhere 
in every home .. . 
over 200 in all. You 
get a FREE outfit of 
full-size samples and 
EASY CREDIT, plus 
LIBERAL PROFITS 
on every sale. Wonderful 
premium offers, too. Rush 
name and address today! 


BLAIR, Dept. 28t0, 
Lynchburg, Va. 
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Otis Williams got $539 haa 5.5 acres gry soys. 


Soys Worth 


$5,000,000. 


on Gulf Coast = 


HE cotton man raises cotton because it pays; 
the tobacco man tobacco because it pays, 
the Corn Belt farmer corn because it pays. 
We in our territory raise soybeans because they 
pay. How well do they pay? They paid $5 mil- 
lion last year for Baldwin, Mobile, Monroe, and 
Escambia counties in Alabama and for Escambia 
County, Fla., and all this as a second crop, too. 
Take Escambia County, Fla., as an example. 
Holt Stuart, Jr., harvested 39.3 tons of beans 
from 30 acres after crimson clover. He used no 
extra fertilizer. The clover grazed 175 head of 
dairy cattle part-time from Nov. 4 to Feb. 1 and 
full-time from Feb. 1 to April 25. Payoff was an 
added $120 per acre for the beans. Cost, not 
including a small amount of labor, was $5 per 
acre for seed. 


Horace Ward and Son followed several hun- 
dred acres of oats (50 bushels per acre) with soy- 
beans, which made a 25-bushel average, or $70 
per acre. A. B. Mason followed 400 acres of 
oats (55 bushels) with a 28-bushel average on 
soybeans. Many of these were in the 35-bushel 
class. His farming operations consist of oats, 
soybeans, corn, and cattle. 

Johnson Brothers, dairy farmers, do the same 
thing. Their oats made 55 bushels after heavy 
grazing, and soybeans, 25. 

What are the costs? Probably less than any 
crop of corn grown. Over-all costs run from $15 
to $25 per acre. The larger figure is where fer- 
tilizer is added. Average cost of raising beans 
last year was put at $1.31 per bushel for the U. S: 

Comparisons and costs so far have been on 
an acre basis. With the one-man combine, one 


man with little outside labor can handle 200 acres 
of oats and soybeans. 

What are some of the limiting factors in profit- 
able bean production? Below are some I con- 
sider the most important: 


1. The soybean, while a legume, cannot utilize 
nitrogen from air in sufficient quantities. Beans 
like a well built-up piece of land. 

2. Use good seed and be sure to inoculate 
them. This is a “must” the first time. Use at 
least a bushel per acre. 

3. Use fertilizer—400 to 500 pounds of a 
4-10-7 if following anything but a highly fer- 
tilized crop or clover or lupine. 


4. Don’t plant too soon. Best dates in the 


‘ Gulf Coast country are May 15 to June 15. Ralph 


Smith, extension agronomist with the North Flor- 
ida Experiment Station, observes: “May and 
June plantings get away from grass and weeds 
that bother beans.” 


For harvesting, use a combine. Same machine 
that harvests oats, Bahia grass seed, and lupine 
will harvest beans. 

The best suggestion I found last year for 
width of rows is, “Plant beans according to 
height.” In other words, if beans grow 24 inches 


By H. |. WEST 
Baldwin County, Ala. 








tall, use 24-inch rows; if 36, use 36-inch 
rows; if 42, use 42-inch rows. 

A suggestion for this year is to watch seed 
germination. Seed from Arkansas, Tennessee, 
Illinois, and Mississippi show low germina. 
tion, some as low as 72 per cent. If germina. 
tion is too low, use more seed. 


Old stand-by varieties are Ogden, Dortch. 
soy 31, Roanoke, non-shatter Clemson, with 
a new one which is still known as N47-3479, 
The. latter has done well in tests throughout 
the South. Its beans are not as close to the 
ground, making harvesting easier. Yields are 
good to better. Only a few bushels of seed 
are available for 1953. These are going into 
seed plots only. 

There is a ready market for soybeans any- 
where in the South today, and the market 
compares favorably with prices in Illinois and 
Indiana and is somewhat better than many of 
the other sections. 

What about the future? It is well to remem. 
ber that this crop has never. been 
bothered with surplus. New uses 
are being found for the oil. It now 
makes up the bulk of all margarine 
sold. Soybean oil meal, a 42 per 
cent protein feed, is an important 
addition to cattle and _ livestock 
feeding. This country is the worlds 
No. 1 source of beans. 

If beans pay so well in this area 
of Alabama and North Florida, will 
they pay in other places, too? Ag 
Associate Editor Harold Benford 
reported last month, Jackson Coum 
ty, in North Alabama, diagonally 
across the state from Baldwin, § 
making them pay with many fields 
as a second crop after crimson dé 
ver—to the tune of a million anda 
quarter dollars in 1952. Some % 
counties in Alabama showed beat 
acreage, as did several counties i 
North Florida, especially Calhoun, with 7,00 
acres in 1952. Wade Leonard accounted for 
1,000. This was 50 per cent increase from the 
year before. 

Beans lend themselves to large-scale opens 
tions, to use of combines and power machinery 
Witness John J. Jurkiewicz of our county who 
has 80 brood cows and 60 ewes on a 200-acte 
farm. He uses half this acreage in improved pas 
ture with the balance in crimson clover and oats 
followed with soybeans. Soybeans have made 
27, 34, and 38 bushels as a second crop the past 
three years. He says also, “I haven’t had a hun 
gry cow yet.” 

“Soybeans won't grow here,” some say. We 
heard that years ago in our county, Our fist 
beans brought 65 cents per bushel, but they did 
grow. At first they were used after potatoes only, 
but it wasn’t long until every acre that could be 
planted after early corn, potatoes, cucumbers, 
cabbage, lupine, oats, or crimson clover was put 
back into beans. Bean yields at first are often 
low, 15 to 18 bushels. This seems out of line 
when one hears of the 30- to 35-bushel yields. 


Can one afford to plant soybeans if he doesnt 
use them as a second crop? Certainly. All the 
beans in the country, over 13 million acres, ate 
planted that way except the few thousand acres 
on the coast. They fit well into the Corn Belt 
rotation, so well that they have become the No. ! 
cash crop in Missouri, and are a major source 
farm income in Arkansas, Iowa, Illinois, Indian, 


and Ohio. 
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PREMERGE GIVES EXCEPTIONAL 
WEED, GRASS CONTROL IN PEANUTS 


DOW pre-emergence weed killer reduces need for hoeing 


in deep-planted crops...cuts cost of crop production 


Now—plant peanuts and control weeds and grass efficiently, 
safely—chemically. Pre-emergence weed control with Pre- 


t 


merge” cuts hoeing costs toa minimum. This dinitro formu- 
lation, which has a distinctive yellowish color, is diluted in 
water and sprayed on the soil. Premerge can be applied to 
both row and middle, or 12 to 16-inch bands on top of the 
rows can be treated and the weeds in the middles controlled 


by cultivation. Your regular peanut planter, modified as 


you can depend on DOW AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 





Premerge is applied to the rows when peanuts are planted. Soil has been well 
prepared by removing trash, breaking up clods, pulverizing and firming. 


shown for spray application, can be used successfully. 


In addition to peanuts, Premerge is recommended for use in 
cotton, beans, corn and potatoes. We suggest that you con- 
tact your Experiment Station or other local agricultural 
authorities for information on dosage, application and tim- 
ing. Your Dow dealer will be glad to give you the facts and 
fill your requirements for Premerge. THE DOW CHEMICAL COM- 


PANY, Agricultural Chemical Department, Midland, Michigan. 
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P creat be ent 


Dairy cows on Glenn Datson’s farm, Orange County, Fla., 


were thriving on irrigated clover-grass in early March. 


Prepare for Extra Summer Grazing 


OU no doubt will need some quick-growing 

crops for extra grazing this summer. Extra 

grazing is needed for emergencies and to keep 
from overgrazing established permanent pastures, 
sericea, kudzu, alfalfa, and Johnson grass. Most of 
these have been heavily grazed for two summers 
because of drquth. 


Sudan Grass Will Help 


Sudan grass is one of our best plants for extra 
summer grazing. An annual grass of the sorghum 
family, it resembles Johnson grass, but will not be- 
come established as a perennial. Beef cattle, dairy 
cows, hogs, and sheep like Sudan. The dairyman 
especially needs it. It helps maintain milk flow 
during summer and early fall when regular pastures 
are failing and availabe plants are low in food 
value. Sudan will help prevent beef cattle from 
losing weight in summer. 

Plant after winter grazing or winter legumes har- 
vested for seed and after early truck crops. It suc- 
ceeds on any good cropland. Make a good seedbed 
like that needed for corn or other crops. Broadcast 
25 to 30 pounds seed per acre or plant 12 to 15 
pounds per acre in rows 2 to 3 feet apart. If plant- 
ed in rows, cultivate to kill weeds. 

Fertilize liberally to get big yields. Before plant- 
ing, apply 300 pounds 8-8-8 or 4-12-12 per acre. 
Topdress with 225 pounds nitrate of soda or equal 
nitrogen from other sources. 

Don’t graze Sudan ‘closely. A good plan is to 
divide Sudan field into several areas with temporary 
fences and switch cattle from one area to another. 

For hay, cut just after bloom stage and before 
seed develop. It is difficult to cure a big growth 
for hay. 

Sometimes prussic acid develops, which is fatal 
to animals grazing Sudan. Don’t start grazing until 
plants are 18 to 20 inches high and do not graze 
Sudan stunted by drouth or injured by frost. 

Pearl millet, sometimes called cattail millet, is a 
summer annual grass, and will not become a pest 


By J. C. LOWERY 


Extension Agronomist, API 


and cause trouble. On good soils pearl millet may 
reach a height of 6 feet or more. Stems are coarse 
and in clumps. Leaves are about an inch wide, may 
reach a length of 2 to 3 feet, and are numerous. 


Cattail Millet Liked by Many 

Pearl millet is used for grazing, silage, and as a 
soiling crop. Under favorable conditions it will pro- 
duce large amounts of green fodder and can be cut 
several times a season. Seed of pearl millet can be 
produced in the South. Quality of forage is not as 
good as of some plants, but volume of growth makes 
it popular with many. 

It fits well into cropping systems on many farms 
because it can be planted from date danger of frost 
has passed in spring until about July 1. It can fol- 
low winter grazing crops, winter legumes harvested 
for seed, small grains, and early harvested truck 
crops. It requires fertile soil for best growth. 

Prepare land by turning, disking, and harrowing 
to form a well pulverized, firm seedbed. At planting 
time apply 300 pounds 8-8-8 or 4-12-12 per acre, 
and when plants are up to a stand, topdress or side- 
dress with 225 pounds nitrate of soda per acre or 
equal nitrogen from other sources. If millet follows 
a good crop of winter legumes, initial top- or side- 
dressing will not be needed. 

Broadcast 20 to 25 pounds of seed per acre. 
However, it is better to drill 4 to 6 pounds of seed 
per acre in rows about 3% feet apart. Cover % to 
2 inches deep on heavier soils and 1 to 3 inches 
deep on lighter soils. Animals do not tramp millet 
in rows as badly, in grazing, as where broadcast. 

Shallow cultivation is necessary often enough to 
control grass and weeds until the cattail millet takes 
charge of land. 

Have several areas of millet so livestock can be 
moved to new area when plants are grazed down 





to 6 to 8 inches. Apply nitrogen to areas 
grazed down and give plants time to 
make good growth. 


Silage Meets a Need 

Interest in silage has increased in the 
Southeast, due to weather damage to 
pastures since November 1950. Dairy. 
men, in particular, are interested. 

Many small-type upright silos have 
been built in Alabama. Trench silos also 
are being used. They are fairly inexpen. 
sive. Dairymen in the Piedmont of Ala- 
bama are building upright silos. 

Corn is, perhaps, the most popular 
silage crop. To get big yields, a tall. 
growing variety should be used. Heavy 
nitrogen fertilization is necessary. 

Surplus growth of grasses and legumes 
or grass and legume mixtures is being 
saved as silage. This practice has become 
popular in many parts of the country, It 
is a good way to make use of the big 
growth in spring that cannot be grazed 

off. It is important to have the 
right moisture content—around 68 
to 70 per cent. Plants are mowed 
and wilted for a short time. A pre- 
servative such as molasses must be 
used if moisture content is not 
about ideal. 

Those who have not made silage 
should obtain detailed information 
before building silos or trying to 
make silage. 


Permanent Pasture Jobs 

We need to keep weeds clipped. Don’t let them 
make seed. We see a lot of unimproved pastures 
and abandoned areas which have fair to good stands 
of Common lespedeza, Bermuda, Dallis, and other 
plants. These plants are struggling with bushes and 
weeds. Regular mowing and application of fertilizer 
will convert a lot of these areas into fair pastures. 

On good land, if you cannot fertilize, use mow- 
ing machine. Again, this means planning ahead. 
You should be getting land in shape for fertilization 
next fall and seeding crimson clover or white clover. 

Save seed of such crops as crimson clover, Caley 
peas, white clover, rescue, fescue, and small grains. 
Plenty of seed for your use and some to sell helps 
the pasture program. 

We talk about doing something in permanent 
pasture almost every month. Studies show that an 
hour’s labor on pasture improvement brings the 
most money of any hour’s labor on the farm. 


Pasture Programs We've Seen 

Fitz Cameron, Bullock County, has developed 
his pasture program slowly. He does not depend 
upon one plant or one mixture. 
He grows white clover, Dallis 
grass, Common lespedeza, sericea, 
fescue and crimson clover-rye 
grass mixtures. He has been very 
successful with white clover. Mr. 
Cameron follows a regular pro 
gram of fertilization. 

L. C. Chapman of Chaney 
Creek community in Elmore 
County has one of the best fields 
of first-year alfalfa we have seen this year. He 
grows it for his hogs. 

Bradon Graham, Omega community, Bullock 
county, is developing a pasture system for his dairy 
herd. For winter he grows vetch and ryegrass. Some 
old Bermuda sod will be improved by fertilization 
and establishing legumes. He is setting Coastal Ber 
muda. On it he'll seed crimson clover next fall. 





- 
Mr. Lowery 
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As a short cut to herd improvement and to the 
more profitable production of market animals —— 


The “Gain-Test’’ | 


Bull calves that can make fast, low-cost gains 
can pass that ability on to their calves! Boars 
that weigh heavier at weaning time sire faster- 
gaining pigs. Fast-gaining ram lambs can get 
you a better lamb crop! These findings from 
repeated ‘“‘gain-tests” conducted by the 
U.S.D.A. and state agricultural colleges are 
establishing a new, short-cut method to herd 
improvement. 

Here’s what gain-tests with bulls show: 1) 
Bull calves that make good gains produce 
calves that do well on the range and in the 
feed lot. 2) Poor doers produce slow gainers. 

3) The ability of the bull to gain—good or 

: poor—is passed on to a very high 
percentage of his calves. And 

a director of this nationwide 
: Ee research states: ‘“‘We have 

2 summarized results from ex- 

periments in 39 states. We 
estimate that calves from a 
good, gain-tested bull are worth an average of 
$45 more per head to the breeding herd. Suppose 
a bull produces 40 such calves a year. He would 
be worth an extra $1,800.” 

Gain-tests are conducted on a practical basis. 
Owners of pure-bred and commercial herds co- 
operate with state experiment stations. Bull 
calves are individually fed the same ration. 
Records of gains and feed costs are kept. There 
is little variation between breeds in gaining 
ability. But there is marked difference within 
breeds... and from the same herd. Some bulls 
gain up to 3% lbs. per day, others less than 2 lbs. 
Similar tests are made with calves sired by these 
bulls. Their ability to gain follows closely the 
record of their sires. 

Experienced stockmen with an “expert eye” 
can and do select, on type and conformation, 
profitable animals for breeding and feeding pur- 
poses. But “‘gain-test’’ records can be a valuable 
help... Recently an expert ‘‘eye-selected’’ 20 
feeder steers. They were put in a feeding test 
with similar steers from gain-tested bulls. The 
eye-picked steers gained 2.15 lbs. a day, at a cost 
of $20.30 per cwt. The “‘gain-tested” steers gained 
2.35 lbs.; at $18.67 cost—more weight at $1.63 
less per cwt. 

Complete information on how you can “gain- 
test”’ sires, and results of what others have done, 
are available. Just write to your State Agricul- 
tural College, Animal Husbandry Department. 








FACTS, TOO, MUST BE TRACKED 


To track down Reynard the Fox 
takes skill and experience. He 
knows the facts about the country 
in which he operates; he has to, to 
“stay in business’”’ very long. 

In your business and ours, facts 
must be tracked down. You need 
facts on which to base your deci- 

sions on where and when to mar- 
by ket your livestock. You get the 
facts from radio and newspaper 
Z es market reports, and from other re- 
liable sources. You weigh the facts and then use your 
best judgment. Like you, we try to track down 
similar facts concerning the supply of livestock for 
slaughter at the markets each ayaa the whole- 
sale prices being paid for meat and by-products. It 
18 then up to us, too, to also use our best judgment 
in bidding on your livestock in competition with 
8,000 meat packers and other commercial slaugh- 
terers. In the end, it is a fact the price producers re- 
ceive for their livestock is governed by what the 
meat packers can get for the meat and by-products. 





* 








Same Goal 
for Both 


When it comes right down 
to cases, you livestock pro- 
. ducers and we meat 
packers both have the same goal—namely 
to make a decent living by supplying the 
American people with good meat. In doing 
that, you and we operate like the various de- 
partments of any large business organization. 
You are the Production Department. 
With your work, land and equipment and 
“know-how” you provide the raw material, 
that is, the meat animals. 

After that, our job begins as the Manu- 
facturing Department. We ‘“‘process’’ your 
livestock into saleable products—meat, in 
hundreds of cuts, grades and kinds. And 
then we distribute that meat to 300,000 retail 
stores all over America. In our part of the 
job, as a wholesaler, we also act as the Sales, 
Merchandising and Shipping Departments. 

The point I am making is that your job 
and our job is essential. We couldn’t get 
along without you. Without the services of 
a nationwide meat packer it would be al- 
most impossible for you to bridge the 1,000- 
mile gap between your livestock on the hoof 
and meat on the table. But we are equipped 
to manufacture, sell and distribute econom- 
ically on a nationwide basis. To do our job 
last year Swift paid out 23 1/10¢ of each 
average sales dollar for manufacturing, mer- 
chandising, selling and distribution. Farmers 
and ranchers received 76 1/10¢ for “raw 
materials.”” What was left as earnings for 
performing our services was 8/10 of one cent. 


Tons Baye 
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Agricultural Research Department 
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f Martha Loganis Recipe for 
FRUITED PORK CHOPS 
Yield: 4 servings 
4 pork chops, 2 inch thick 
1 cup dried prunes 


1 cup dried apricots 
1 cup orange juice 


*\4 teaspoon curry 
powder 

2 tablespoons sugar 
1 teaspoon salt 
Brown chops on both sides in a heavy skillet. Add prunes 
and apricots. Combine juice, curry powder, sugar and 
salt. Pour over chops. Cover. Cook over low heat for 
about 45 minutes. 

These may be baked in a moderate oven (350°). 
Keep enough juice or water on the chops to prevent 
burning, but when finished there should be just enough 


sauce to coat the fruit. 
Rs css fa 
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. Salt Important 
» to Beef Gains 


E. F. Smith, Kansas State 
College, Manhattan 
Good livestock management 
calls for free access to salt at all 
times for cattle. Whether on 
dry-lot roughage rations, or on grass, salt may 
mean the difference between a profit or a loss. In 
winter feeding tests steer calves on a roughage 
ration, with free access to salt, gained an average 
of 40 pounds more per head in 138 days than 
similar steers which got no salt. Larger amounts 
of feed were consumed by the “‘salted’’ calves... 

and they made more efficient gains. 





E. F. Smith 


Two trials were conducted in dry lot. The calves 
which had free access to salt produced 100 pounds 
of gain at a feed cost of $12.21 for one lot and 
$16.04 for another. With two similar lots, which 
got no salt, the feed costs were $19.99 and $19.62 
respectively. 

Steers on a full feed of grain with salt free- 
choice for 210 days averaged 2.21 pounds of gain 
per head daily. Steers on the same ration without 
sait gained 2.15 pounds per head per day. This 
test showed little difference in feed consumption 
or economy of gain when the steers were on full 
feed of grain. It was also observed that steers 
wintered on dry grass consumed as much or more 
salt than those on summer pasture. 
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City Cousin, here's the rule: Always keep milk clean 
and cool—or you'll be worse than an April Fool! 
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Swift & Company 


UNION STOCK YARDS, CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 
Natrition is our business—and yours 
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Look into the 


HALE 


Complete line of 


IRRIGATION 
PUMPING UNITS 


Type CIRV: 1600 GPM at 100 Ibs. 
Type CFIR: 800 GPM at 100 Ibs. 
Type PFIR: 800 GPM at 90 Ibs. 
Type CLFIR: 800 GPM at 110 Ibs. 
Type WD: 300 GPM at 97 Ibs. 
Type W: 300 GPM at 78 Ibs. 
Type FZ: 150 GPM at 50 Ibs. 


Type DXCIR: Diesel Driven 
1300 GPM at 60 Ibs. 


Type DXFIR: Diesel Driven 
1100 GPM at 70 Ibs. 


@ Type NP: 60 GPM Free Flow 


@ Type ENP: 90 GPM at 21 Ibs. 
Driven by Electric Motor 


Write for complete infor- 
mation. State number of 
acres and source of water. 














FIRE PUMP CO. 


CONSHOHOCKEN, PA 


HAL 












Let cattle go to hay instead of cart- 
ing it to them! One large Ohio farm 
fed out 70 tons from a Martin Self- 
Feed Haymaker at less than $17 
labor cost. Investigate this new, 
modern method of curing and han- 
dling chopped hay— boosting 
feeding valuel 


FINEST GRASS OR 
CORN SILAGE / 


Increase milk and beef production 
—reduce feed costs—with top- 
quality silage made the Martin way! 
Tight walls impervious to moisture, 
retain juices. No drying out. Guar- 
anteed to withstand highest pres- 
sures. Strongest, most rugged silo 
built — requires minimum upkeep. 
Many other features! 














MARTIN STEEL PRODUCTS CORP. 
1350 Longview Ave., Mansfield, Ohio 





Buy More U. S. Savings Bonds. Every time 
we buy a bond we help a little to keep down 
inflation, that monster which destroys the 
buying power of our savings. 


THE BLOOMFIELD SILO 


























eg Long a favorite 
+ in the South. 
BLD 4 
ae ai Made of waxed 
= HLH concrete staves. 
RTH The result of 42 
| =6years experience in 
Hi] silo manufacture 
SIRT and construction. 
ri tame Now shipped from 
HHH sour new plant on U.S. 
- LHL] 64 between Mont- 
TT THILH] = eagle and Sewanee, 
shes HH where finest quality 
2 ty He materials are found 
Ft —~< = 444 for the manufacture of 

















superior silo staves. 


CONCRETE SILO COMPANY 
Write us at Menteagle, Tenn., P. 0. Box 13 





HE cheapest gains in a pig’s 
T life are made during the 
nursing period. It is highly 
important that the sow be fed 
well to stimulate milk flow. 
Gradually increase feed from 
farrowing up to full feed at 10 
days. After that the following 
mixture is a good one for self- 
feeding: . 
Ground shelled corn or grain 
sorghum—350 pounds 
Ground wheat or oats — 100 
pounds 
Protein supplement—50 
pounds 
Ear corn may be fed in place 
of ground corn. If so, feed daily 
all the ear corn sow will eat and 
4 to 5 pounds of the other ground 
feed. 


Keep a simple mineral mixture 
and plenty of clean drinking wa- 
ter before the sow at all times. 

When sow and litter are moved 
from farrowing house to tender, 
green grazing, provide some sort 
of simple shelter. It’s usually 
best to make a temporary pen in 
front of the shelter and keep sow 
and pigs confined for about two 
days to get them used to the 
new place. Be certain to keep 
dry bedding in the shelter. Guard 
against dust. 

Get young pigs to eat and drink 
at the earliest possible time. Mother’s 
milk is not enough if they are to make 
the tail-twisting gains desired. 

Pigs will begin to eat with sows 
when they are about three weeks old. 
Begin self-feeding them in a creep at 
between two and three weeks. The 
ground mixture recommended above 
for sows may also be self-fed to little 
pigs. A better mixture would be 700 
pounds coarsely ground shelled corn, 
200 pounds soybean meal, and 100 
pounds of meat scraps or tankage. A 
still better mixture would be a com- 
mercial pig meal, fortified with anti- 
biotics and B vitamins. Missouri Ex- 
periment Station workers found that 
pigs fed a creep ration fortified with 
vitamin B:: and antibiotic supple- 
ment weighed 7 pounds more per 
head at weaning than those eating out 
of self-feeders with their mothers. 


Little pigs need more fluid than 
they get in their mother’s milk. They 
will usually begin drinking a little 
water at five or six days. Pans and 
vessels should be kept low enough 
for them to reach. More pigs and 
hogs suffer from lack of water than 
from lack of feed. Keep drinking 
vessels clean and sanitary. 

Don’t shock pigs at weaning time 
by “giving them the works” of wean- 
ing, castrating, vaccinating, and treat- 
ing for internal parasites all at the 
same time. 

Boar pigs should be castrated as 
soon after birth as possible. Many 
hogmen are now doing this job the 


Pe Ree", 





Pigs need some tender, green grazing and dry 
feed (preferably in a creep) from this stage on. 


Hustle Pigs Along 


By G. B. PHILLIPS 


API Extension Specialist in Animal Industry 


Why not mark the B-2-4-6- 
8-10-26 formula on your 
calendar? Following it will 
save pigs, make money. 


day pigs are born. If castration is 
done by or before pigs are four 
weeks old, there is little shock. The 
wound heals quickly and gains are 
not checked. 


Hog cholera cannot be cured. It 
can. be prevented. The disease is so 
widespread over the South that it’s 
too risky not to vaccinate. Vaccinate 
pigs at about six weeks of age, while 
they are still nursing the sow. 

Wean pigs at eight weeks of age. 
This is a very critical period in their 
lives. So often, pigs will become un- 
thrifty, lose their bloom and look 


“< 


-““gant” at weaning time unless protein 


content of their ration is increased. 
Sow’s milk is high in protein and has 
to be replaced after weaning. Wean 
by taking the sow away from the pigs, 
not the pigs from the sow. 

One advantage of weaning at eight 
weeks is that the sow can be bred 


again in about a week and the fol 
lowing litter will hit the regular time- 
table of spring litters coming regu- 
larly the last of February or early 
March and the fall litters coming in 
late August or early September. 


Here’s a simple little formula, or 


calendar, for hog care. It’s called 


Formula B-2-4-6-8-10-26. 
B—Be there at farrowing time. 
2—Creep or self-feed at 2 weeks. 
4—Castrate boar pigs at 4 weeks. 
6—Vaccinate all pigs at 6 weeks. 
8—Wean at 8 weeks. 
10—Worm and spray at 10 weeks. 
26—Finish and fatten ready for 
market by 26 weeks. 

If a litter of big pigs has been 
pushed as outlined above, pigs should 
average 40 pounds or more at weal- 
ing. Many will average 50 pounds 
or better. 

When pigs reach about 50 pounds 
in weight, they can be fed on a free 
choice ration of shelled or ear com, 
protein supplement, and good legume 
pasture. By that time, the battle t 
produce profitable market hogs has 
been more than half won. 
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ONE STEER 
Started Their Farm 





Curtis Avery, Jr. (left) and County Agent Forrest B. Salter 





in 40-acre field of alfalfa, three years old, that yields four 
tons of hay per acre per year—plus 10 weeks of grazing. 


By VIRGIL E. ADAMS, Assistant Editor 


Georgia Agricultural Extension Service 


URTIS Avery, Jr., Harris Coun- 

ty, Ga., made more money on 
his 4-H club steer in 1936 than he 
and his father made on the entire 
cotton crop on a 56-acre farm they 
didn’t own. 

“If you can make money on one 
steer, we can make money on more 
than one,” Mr. Avery told the then 
14-year-old 4-H boy. 

So the next year, they began 
feeding out steers, started a grade 
beef herd, and bought 12 purebred 
Herefords as foundation stock. 

Curtis’ role in this livestock pro- 
gram was interrupted by the war, 
but when he came home from the 
Army in 1945, his dad said to him: 
“Run it, and we'll halve it.” 

At once, plans were made to start 
a dairy. This was done so they 
could market more of the grass and 
have another source of income. 
Last fall completed the fifth year of 
dairying. The Averys have sold 
Hereford breeding stock in Okla- 
homa, and all over the Southeast: 


The C. B. Avery and Son farm 
today includes 1,300 acres—713 
acres in pasture and related crops, 
the rest in growing pines. Roaming 
the green fields are from 275 to 
300 cattle—half registered Holstein 
dairy animals, half purebred Here- 
fords. Among the many worth- 
while things achieved are these: 

1. Farm developed and operated 
with only five hired hands. 

2. Holstein calves, most of them 
heifers, 147 in all, born and raised 
out—withoat a single loss. 

8. A profit of $90 per acre last 
winter and spring on 45 acres of 
rimson clover and oats—in addi- 
tion to 300 pounds of clover seed 
per acre. 

4. Forty acres of alfalfa, three 
years old, that yields four tons of 
ay per acre per year—in addition 
to being grazed five weeks in the 
Spring and five weeks in the fall by a 


milking herd of up to 60 Holsteins. 

Curtis gives credit to his mother 
and wife for the low labor cost. 
“Mother is the business manager,” 
he said. ‘“She writes the letters, 
pays bills, and looks after finances.” 


“My wife is the bookkeeper, and 
everything goes down in the record. 
I have a name for every field on the 
farm, and if I put a plow in, take 
a seed off, or do anything at all, 
it’s recorded.” 

This makes it possible for Curtis 
and Mr. Avery to get out and see 
after operations. Everything is 
done with machinery. Evidence 
that it is well cared for is a tractor 
16 years old, still in operation. 


Strict sanitation is responsible fort 
the 147 calves being grown out, 
Curtis believes. “We use individual 
stalls, and breed cows so calves are 
born in the fall. We feed regu- 
larly, and use the same kind of feed 
all the time. There are a lot of 
other little things, any one of which, 
if neglected, can throw a monkey 
wrench into the works.” 


The profit on the 45 acres of 
crimson clover and oats resulted 
from 60 milking Holsteins grazing 
the field for 140 days last winter 
and spring (1951-52). Cattle were 
taken off April 15 to let the seed 
crop develop fully. 

“The field was manured in sum- 
mer and plowed and harrowed 
three times in July, 1951 to get a 
high moisture level,” Curtis ex- 
plained. “Eight hundred pounds 
of 4-12-12 was harrowed in two 
weeks before planting. Around 


September 1, it was seeded to two - 


bushels of oats, 25 pounds of crim- 
son clover and 1% pounds of Ladino 
clover per acre. I topdressed with 
150 pounds of Cal-Nitro. The first 
week in October the oats and clover 


, vere from 18 to 20 inches tall, and 


we let the cows begin grazing. 
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ALSO IN HANDY 
10-BLADE DISPENSER 
PRECISION JASR/ PRODUCTS, 
Brooklyn 1, New York 


WHY PAY MORE 
FOR RAZOR BLADES 
WHEN YOUR FACE WONT 
KNOW YOU DID? 












CAVING 


i ie 











Buy 


TREET BLADES 
ONLY 10% A PACK 


They’re ground and honed 
in oil like high-price blades 
~—none sharperatany price, 








BLADES 
Win on Face Value 
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GUARANTEE. 


Made by Near’s, pioneers since 1899 
in feed supplements, and originators of 
MinRaltone, the multi-mineral feed sup- 


plement. 


Makes Calves BG and HUSKY 


The concentrated food, high in digestible 
nutrients, properly balanced in protein, 
fat and carbohydrates—contains vitamins 
and two Antibiotics—Aureomycin and 
Terramycin. Sold with Money Back 











Get Milk-Saver Calf Food from your feed dealer—or, for 


descriptive folder and name of nearest dealer, write to 
Near’s Foop Co., Inc., Binghamton, New York. 


















BIGGER YIELDS... 


BIGGER PROFITS! 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 


21 factories conveniently located to serve 
farmers in 20 states 


Use Royster 6-Plant-Food Fertilizer to grow 
more per acre. Contains chemically-controlled 
f amounts of Nitrogen, Phosphoric Acid and 
¢ Potash PLUS Calcium Oxide, Sulphur and 
| Magnesium Oxide ... plant foods most soils 
lack, all crops need. Order today. 


F. S$. ROYSTER GUANO CO. 
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Cultivate Tobacco Faster 


hoe and mule-drawn cultivator, requiring 14 

to 18 man-hours per acre. At recommended 
speeds with one-row rotary hoe equipment includ- 
ing side and middle sweeps, an acre of tobacco can 
be thoroughly and completely cultivated in about 
80 minutes. This method has been thoroughly test- 
ed in our state. ; 

The cultivator attachment-type rotary hoe for a 
one-row tractor consists of four multipronged 
wheels spaced about 3 inches apart on a single 
axle, the entire assembly being hinged and floating 
independently of the tractor cultivator. The rotary 
hoe is a high-speed implement and should be oper- 
ated faster than 4 mph. Otherwise, the tool is of 
little value either as a cultivator or in control of 
grass and weeds. 


Tet is normally cultivated with the hand 


For best results, rotary hoe attachments should 
be equipped with lift rod and pressure spring by 
which depth can be controlled under varying soil 
and plant growth conditions. The curved tines 
penetrate the soil more or less in a vertical plane, 
thereby causing only minor disturbance of the to- 
bacco plant. As the tine progresses through rota- 
tion of the wheel, the angle changes in relation to 
the ground causing maximum disturbance as the 
tine leaves the soil. Due to this action, the soil is 
pulverized and small grass and weeds are uprooted. 


Springtime Plowing 
By George E. Miller 


Of all fond memories that cling 
Of boyhood’s rich endowing, 
None can a greater joy bring 
Than that of springtime plowing. 
I see the morn break through the wood 
With gold and silver lances. 
The morn is in an eager mood, 
My team steps out and prances, 


A cardinal goes flashing by, 
The bobolink is calling; 

A hawk is up to meet the sky, 
The noisy crows are brawling. 

How clean and cool the furrows turn! 
How clean and cool the beeches, 
Whose domes in sunlit splendor burn 
Far down the woodland reaches! 


And up and down the field we go. 
The bluebirds follow after, 
Their breakfast in each fresh-turned row; 
I am sure I hear their laughter. 
Each bufning stump an altar seems 
With smoke trail skyward lifting. 
My long, long thoughts and boyhood dreams 
Are where the clouds are drifting. 


My happy neighbors sing and shout. 
They met the dawntime breaking. 
O all the world today is out 
When April's in the making! 
Of all fond memories that cling 
Of-boyhood’s rich endowing, 
None can a greater joy bring 
Thar that of springtime plowing. 


A rotary hoe cultivates an acre of 
tobacco in a half hour compared 

with 14 to 18 man-hours per acre 
with hand hoe and mule cultivator. 


By J. C. FERGUSON 


Extension Agricultural Engineer, 


N. C. State College 


The rotary hoe is recommended only for the first 
one or two cultivations, or until plants have reached 
a height of 8 inches or about six leaves. Leaves may 
occasionally be punctured by the tines, or even torn 
off the plant. However, these lower leaves are 
normally lost through natural causes before harvest- 
time. Note especially these six points: 

1. The rotary hoe for tobacco cultivation works 
best when the ridge is uniform in size and fairly flat 
on top. Speed, however, is essential and normally 
works best at about 54% mph. 

2. The broadcast-type rotary has been used suc- 
cessfully on tobacco but must be mounted on a lift- 
type tractor to control penetration. 





8. The cultivator-attachment type is far superior 
to the broadcast type since it is easier to contro} 
and affords the advantage of simultaneous sweep 
cultivation to sides of the ridge and middles, 


4. Normally, the rotary hoe should be adjusted 
to penetrate the soil to a depth of 2 to 8 inches, 
depending on soil and plant conditions. The pr 
hoe also serves as an ideal cultivating fender, By 
properly setting 8- to 10-inch sweeps to the side of 
the rotary hoe, arranged to shed soil into the rear 
half of the wheel, the soil is thoroughly pulverized 
and sifted vertically around small plants. 


5. Heavy soil limits use of rotary hoes. Stone 
in excess of 1% to 2 inches will lodge in the wheels 
causing them to lock, and thereby destroy the 
young plants being cultivated. At speeds of 5 mph, 
when the wheels become lodged with stones, several 
feet of row will normally be uprooted before the 
tractor can be stopped. Further information is need. 
ed on possible increase in spread of mosaic and per. 
haps other tobacco diseases. 


6. To the inexperienced user of the rotary hoe, 
it will appear extremely violent in its action, and 
the use of it as a cultivating tool may be discoy. 
aged. However, after careful observation and even 
limited experience, it will prove itself to be one of 
the best implements for early cultivation of row 
crops and, of most importance, a real laborsaver, 


Editor's Note.—Frank P. King, resident director of 
Georgia’s Coastal Plain Experiment Station, says of Mr, 
Ferguson’s story: “We have had very limited obserya- 
tion of this tool in operation on tobacco, but we feel 
that with experience and caution, it can be of tremen- 
dous value in saving labor.” 
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The Answer to Lower Prices 


By JESSE B. HEARIN 


for the future, we are probably living in the best 

age agriculture has ever known. We can appre- 
ciate this only by being reminded of those many 
years when farm life offered only a living. 

Before us is a copy of the Baton Rouge Gazette 
of Dec. 24, 1842. On that day the paper came out 
with a dramatic article describing the high cost of 
living. It was considered of such great importance 
that it was published in both English and French 
so that all might be warned of the terrible danger. 
It was pointed out that food prices had skyrocketed 
beyond reach of the average person and with an 
extreme note of alarm the paper said: “Hams are 
scarce at 8 cents a pound, whisky prices have ma- 
terially advanced and some sells at 26 cents a gallon 
with some holders even asking more. Think of that! 


I spite of falling farm prices and some concern 


“As if that were not bad enough,” the Gazette 
continued in the same pessimistic tone, “prime pork 
is going for $5.50 per barrel (5% cents per pound) 
and prime beef is very scarce at 7 cents per pound. 
Now think of that twice.” 

After reviewing the extreme high cost of food 
products, the article continued by warning against 
the increased crime resulting from inflated prices. 

We mention these things that alarmed our people 
more than 100 years ago so that we may be re- 
minded that every generation has its problem. 
Probably a man who bought meat at 5% cents a 
pound received something like $5 per month wages. 

A matter of great encouragement today is that we 
in the South are no longer slaves of a one-crop sys- 
tem. We have learned that continued row crop 
cultivation of any one plant will bring about deple- 
tion of our soils. We have also learned that we 
have to restore regularly the needed minerals to our 


soils. Only in recent years have we recognized that 


“virgin” soil has no advantage over long-used soils . 


if we practice good husbandry year after year and 
restore to the soils the elements we and our fathers 
took from them. 

The most prosperous lands in the world are the 
lands where livestock is a major part of farming, 
We have learned that here in the South where we 
have a good climate and an abundance of rain we 
can build pastures and raise roughage to enable us 
to produce livestock more cheaply than in less 
favored sections. In some of our Southern States, 
notably Alabama, the increase in number of cattle 
from Jan. 1, 1952 to Jan. 1, 1953 was as much # 
15 per cent. There has actually been an increase 
of 50 per cent in cattle in less than seven years in 
some Southern States. 


Our problem is not now so much a matter of 
numbers: It has become a problem of breeding, 
feeding, and marketing. There is no doubt that a 
a whole our cattle, beef and dairy, are not of a 
good quality as in some of the older cattle sections. 
We have too many “boarders” in our dairy h 
and too many akin to scrubs in our beef herds. 


If we can produce a 600-pound calf by good 
breeding, excellent pastures, intelligent feeding and 
handling, then we are better off even at present 
prices than the farmer who is content to produce 4 
calf which at the same age of the good calf wil 
weigh only 400 pounds. Even at present depressed 
prices, the 600-pound calf will bring over $40 more 
than the 400-pound calf, and it will probably cost 
no more to produce the better calf. 


The way to overcome lower prices is by better 
farming. That simply means more production at 
less cost. 
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ANVIL BRAND 








WORK 'N’ PLAY CLOTHES 


eee | 


TAKE YOUR 


You feel so free and easy 
in Anvil-made garments 
you want them for both 
work and play. They’re 


CHOICE! 


Dungarees 


Qowil- Alls figure-modeled for men, 
Work Pants . ‘ 
& Shit rts boys, ladies, children. 

TOM LO 

z ‘Shirts See the array of fabrics, 
pnertes ¢olors, patterns at your 
Ladies’ Jeans dealer's. Learn their qual- 
| oars ity in Tag O’ Facts. And 
Pushers you'll find Anvilwear so 


Matadors 





easy on the budget! 





ANVIL BRAND FACTORIES 


Since 1899 


High Point, N. C. 














(AMPBELL-HAUSFELD 
Tankmobtle 


takes compressed air anywhere 
The Tankmobile with the world famous 
Pressure Princess piston-type air com- 
pressor brings service station to farm 
... to inflate your tires, lubricate 
farm machinery, spray-paint farm 
buildings . . . the easy time-saving 
way. Automatic start and stop. Elec- 
tric motor or gas engine models. 
See if at your dealer or write 
THE CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD CO. 
233 RAILROAD AVE. HARRISON, OHIO 











STANLEY'S 
CROW 
REPELLENT 


The Standard for Over 25 Years 


PROTECTS YOUR SEED CORN 


~~ Crows, Pheasants, Blackbirds, Larks, 
and all other corn-pulling 
birds and animal pests, such 
as Moles, Gophers, Wood- 
chucks, Squirrels, etc. 

(1 quart) enough 

for 4 bushels seed $1.75 
(1 pint) enough 

for 2 bushels seed 1.00 
% pint) enough 60 
- ‘or 1 bushel seed = * 
Manufactured only by 


Cedar Hill Formulae Co. 
Box 1129-¥ + New Britain, Conn. 








Georgia-Alabama-Florida Edition 85 


Sprays To Control Cattle Flies 


IVESTOCK men can expect to 

fight large numbers of horn- and 
stableflies this coming season. Not 
only do these pests annoy animals, 
but they consume considerable 
quantities of blood. The inevitable 
result is a drop in milk production 
of the dairy animals and weight 
losses in beef cattle. 

In fly control experiments by 
the agricultural experiment station, 
sprays containing either DDT, 
DDT-lindane, toxaphene, or meth- 
oxychlor have been found effec- 
tive. For producing dairy cows, use 
only methoxychlor. 


For each 100 gallons of water, 


use these amounts: 25 pounds of 50 
per cent wettable DDT or methoxy- 
chlor, 10 pounds of 40 per cent 
wettable toxaphene, or 20 pounds 
of 50 per cent DDT plus 1 pound 
of 25 per cent wettable lindane. 
Repeat the spray when you find as 
many as 25 flies per animal. Don’t 
spray young calves directly with 
toxaphene spray. 


Excellent fly control was obtained 
by D. C. Till & Sons, Lowndes 
County, Ala., last year in their herd 
of 300 beef cattle. ‘They found the 
mixture of DDT and lindane ap- 
plied throughout the fly season to 
be very effective. 


Bothered With Cherokee Rose? Try This 


OU can now kill large clumps of 

Cherokee rose in your pastures 
with a single application of any one 
of these chemicals — Concentrated 
Borascu, Borascu, Gerstley’s borate, 
Polybor Chlorate, or CMU. This is 
the result of experiments at the 
Lower Coastal Plain Substation, 
Camden, Ala. 


Good results were obtained from 
these rates per 100 square feet of 
area: 7% pounds of Concentrated 
Borascu or similar compounds con- 
taining an equivalent amount of 
boron oxide, 6 pounds of Polybor 


Chlorate, or about 1/6 pound of 
CMU in enough water to give good 
coverage. Other than CMU, com- 
pounds are applied in the dry form. 

All of these compounds at above 
rates kill nearly all vegetation in the 
treated areas; length of time the soil 
will remain sterile has not been de- 
termined. Other soil types might 
require more or less of the chemi- 
cals to kill the roses. 

Single applications of ammate, 
TCA, 2,4,5-T, and the 2,4-D’s were 
unsatisfactory for control of large 
Cherokee rose plants. 


Pine Best for Treated Posts 


F all widely available woods 

grown in the Southeast, pine is 
best for production of treated fence 
posts. Here’s what experimental re- 
sults at Auburn show: 1) Pine is 
fairly easy to harvest, and dense 
stands are benefited by early thin- 
ning; 2) bark removal by hand or 
machine methods is less troublesome 
in case of pine; and 3) by practically 
all methods, pine is easier to treat 
than other species. 


Scrub oaks and sweet gum are 
chief competitors of pine. Bark of 


oaks, however, is difficult to remove. 
While sweet gum readily absorbs 
preservative, penetration often is 
not uniform, leaving areas insuffi- 
ciently treated and thus subject to 
decay and insect attack. 

Morris Hightower, Sylacauga, 
Ala., prefers pines for posts because 
they take the application of home 
preservatives better and are more 
plentiful than other suitable woods. 
He treats posts each year to build 
and repair fences on his 1,800-acre 
beef cattle farm. 


Dusts for “Possum -Eared’ Cotton 


HOSE “possum - eared,” ragged 

leaves you have seen at times 
on peanut and cotton seedlings are 
caused by thrips. In larger num- 
bers, this tiny insect may cause 
severe stunting of plants. In ex- 
treme cases, the stand of cotton 
may be reduced. 


Experimental results in the state 
show that 20 pounds of 10 per cent 
toxaphene or 5 per cent DDT per 
acre will control thrips on peanuts. 
Ten pounds per acre of any of the 
recommended cotton insecticides 
for Alabama will give effective con- 


trol of the insect on cotton. Over a 
period of years, however, no con- 
sistent yield increases have resulted 
from thrip control on cotton or pea- 
nuts. In most instances, plants soon 
overcome the damage. Where 
plant stands are threatened, use of 
control is recommended. 


Asa Blalock, Cullman County, 
saved his 8-acre stand of cotton by 
applying toxaphene. One dusting 
promptly applied gave control and 
left him with plenty of cotton, ac- 
cording to the report of H. G. Pink- 
ston, county agent. 


(This feature is prepared each month by the Agricultural Experiment 
Station and Extension Service of Alabama Polytechnic Institute.) 





HOW TO TREAT 


BRUISES « 
PIGS & HOGS 


You know how easily pigs and 
hogs can be bruised from load- 
ing on trucks, fighting, or play- 
ing. Sloan’s Liniment can help 
you clear up those bruises be- 
fore your animals go to the market. When 
you apply Sloan’s Liniment, an increased 
blood flow extending deep down helps 
Nature heal and nourish the damaged tis- 
sues faster. 


Use Sloan’s Liniment on your 

pigs and hogs, your dairy cows, 

your mules and horses. It has 

been the farm favorite for 75 

years and will help you keep 

your animals at peak produc- 
tion. Sloan’s can be applied 
freely, even several times a 
day. Just pat it on the pain- 
ful area, no need to rub or 
bandage. Sloan’s starts acting 
at once. 


BIG VALUE! 
only $1.98 


for full 16 oz. at all drug 
stores. Get a bottle soon. 


It’s all liniment 
—no alcohol! 


SLOAN’S 


The greatest name in 


LINIMENT 











WHEN WRITING ABOUT YOUR 
SUBSCRIPTION always give your 
name and complete address just as 
it appears on our address label. 
Better still, enclose with your letter 
the label from your latest copy of 
The Progressive Farmer. 
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Ping-Pong Ball Eqgs? 


Semi-Solid “E” Emulsion is chock-full of 
egg-building nourishment. If your hens 
are laying the small eggs that bring Grade 
C prices, feed Semi-Solid “E” Emulsion. 
There’s nothing like its buttermilk base 
nutrition to help produce big Grade A 
eggs. 


For Premium Eggs — 
SEMI-SOLID 
"E” EMULSION 





CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS COMPANY 
DANVILLE, ILLINOIS 


18S6 * 


The Progressive Farmer, April 1953 














“My Chicks Thrive 
o TUXEDO 
CHICK MASH" 





Users of Tuxedo Chick Mashes repeatedly say that 
their chicks grow faster, stay healthier and come into 
good egg production sooner. The reason is no 
mystery. Chicks thrive on either of the Tuxedo Chick 
Mashes (Tuxedo Starting and Growing Allmash or 
Tuxedo Starter, Grower and Developer Mash) be- 
cause both are packed with the vital growth and 
energy-building and disease-resistant elements 
which your chicks must have if they are to be top 
profit makers. 


Continuous research, experiments and feeding tests 
keep Tuxedo Feeds in the forefront for feeding value. 
Tuxedo Chick Mashes were among the first to be forti- 
fied with the all-important Vitamin B-12 and Anti- 
biotic Feed Supplement. In addition, they con- 
tain NFZ-Mix (Nitrofurazone) for the prevention 
of coccidiosis. 


For better profits, feed Tuxedo Chick Mash. See 
your Tuxedo dealer. 





THE EARLY & DANIEL COMPANY 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


TUXE DO Chick Mashes 


Tuxedo Starting & Growing Allmash 
Tuxedo Starter, Grower & Developer Mash 


YOUR —/URRULL MAKE _ 
PAYS FOR ITSELF 


In just one season your Morrill Rake pays for itself 
— because it gets more crop, faster at less cost. 


Our 72nd Year 








Morrill gives you automatic raking at all ground 
speeds plus fluffy, uniform windrows for faster 
curing ... easier pick-up. 


No gears, belts, pulleys or power take-off to wear 
or break-down. Simple, rugged construction. Clean, 
thorough, automatic raking with less leaf shatter 





By D. F. KING, Poultry Editor 


F you are not getting satisfactory 

profits from your laying flock, 
take a look at your management 
score. You may be inviting failure 
without realizing it. It isn’t just of consumption for Southern ard 
any one management practice that _ other leading states: 


earns good profits Utah 753 


others grow very few. Most South. 
ern states could profitably grow at 
least as many as they eat. Below is 
the 1952 production in percentage 


for you, but a ginny 462 ze - 2 
combination of 6. — 379 ky. a 
many into a com- = towa 353 Tenn, 16 
plete and sound @ayjig 269 Ala 15 
program. N. D. 204 Miss. 15 

How many of ya, 366 Fila. 12 
these important s ¢. rar. ES. 9 
ones did you fol- Tex, 116 


low in 1952? 
1. Kept over 
300 layers in high production. 


Only three Southern states (Vir. 
ginia, South Carolina, and Texas) 


produce more turkeys than they 
. Housed pullets by five months : 


2 consume. Others could expand 

3. Confined birds all year from 2 to 10 times before reaching 

4. Culled four or more times this figure. 

5. Controlled pick outs (5 per Cracked Eggs—Surveys show 
cent) these losses from cracked eggs 

6. Prevented lice by segregation amount to $60 million a year in the 


U. S. Ohio State University has 
been working on this problem. Its 
findings should help you reduce 
this loss. On the average, 31 eggs 
per case are sold as cracks. This 
amounts to a loss of about 46 cents 


7. House was screened against 
sparrows, rats 

8. Avoided disease hazards 

9. Kept litter dry in winter 

10. Gathered eggs three times 


daily per case. Breakage on the farm 
11. Cooled eggs 12 hours before amounts to 2.8 per cent; 2.6 per 
casing cent are found cracked at the grad- 


ing and candling station, and as the 
eggs are regraded, another 2.5 per 
cent are broken. Another .9 per 
cent are cracked in hauling from 
the country grading station to the 
wholesale market. Breakage from 


12. Not over 10 per cent of eggs 
were dirty 

13. Sold eggs on quality basis 

14. Used 3 square feet of floor 
area per hen 

15. Used 5 inches of feed space 





and roping. 
EASTERN SALES ® 


Mr. C. A. Pork 
8530 West 57th Street 
Merriam, Kenses 


WEST COAST 
SALES & SERVICE 





in the Field. 
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Ask your dealer for a demon- 


yeu’ 
rill is the Fastest, Cleanest Rake 


R. C. CROPPER COMPANY 
P.O. Box 255 
Macon, Georgia 


Me. 467.923) 


TULARE, CALIFORNIA 











RAISE HELM’S “AAA” CHICKS 
200-339 EGG ROP SIRED 

Share in ponstie of years of im 

ment for livability, eggs. Ss. 

fied White “i horn Chieks, 229-301 ‘ 

ROP sir ew Wampshires, By hs 





certified by ROP Inspector. 1078 offietat 
awards for neem “98, Ve ate 


. 3. PULLORUM | CLEAN 
cates chieks. Stee reports las 
season avera 98.5% ehick Meubinity 
to 3 weeks. Free eatalog. Very reason- 
ably chiek prices. Our pf around 
hatching reduces costs. 


HELM’S CHICKS 


Padueah, Ky. Bex Corinth, Miss. 











RAISE LAYING-STRAIN CHICKS 
For Better Egg Production 


Share in benefits of Riverside’s years of 
chick improvement. Direct bloodlines 
from some of America’s top-quality 
trapnest strains. Babeock and Ghostley 
Leghorns. Parmenter Rhode Isiand 
Reds. Arbor Acres White Rocks. Ned- 
lar New Hampshires. Park's Barred 
Rocks. Healthy chicks. U. S. Pullorum 
Passed Breeders. Very reasonable chick 
prices. Pioneer hatchery of the South. 
Send Now For Our New Price List & 
Catalog. We will rush them to you by 
return mail. 






RIVERSIDE HATCHERIES, INC 
BOX “KNOXVILLE, TENN Write foritteder 








WHEN WRITING ABOUT YOUR SUBSCRIP- 
TION always give your name and complete 
address just as it appears on our address 
label. Better still, enclose with your letter the 
label from your latest copy of The Progres- 
sive Farmer. 





LARGE ucioms 


Pullets 
Also A-Whites, N. roved and Pane . Rks 


U. 8. Asproves 13 7 


on Assorted: Cocke: 
DAY OLD. OLD cHleKs P ‘PREPAID anoo h Aoo” 


ORTNER 2, 29.8! 3% 











per hen 
16. Provided insulated housing 
17. Used deep (over 8 inches) 
litter 
"18. Changed litter only twice 
19. Used dark nests 
20. Water was 12 inches above 
litter 
21. Fed 26 per cent protein and 
grain 
22. Storage bin was in house 
23. Supplied water by pressure 
24. Used lights after drop in 
production 
25. Used roost pits 


Turkey Expansion? Much has 
been written about cutting down on 
turkey production in 1953. The 
over-all U. S. crop may need some 
cutting, but this advice should not 
scare producers in deficit areas into 
quitting a successful program of 
growing turkeys. Some states pro- 
duce from two to seven times as 
many birds as they consume, while 


producer to wholesale market 
amounts to 8.8 per cent. 

Why are so many eggs cracked? 
Weather has a good bit to do with 
it. When it is cool, the number of 
eggs cracked is only about one- 
half as many as during warm weath- 
er. Management has a lot to do 
with cracks. Those who gathered 
eggs several times a day, used split 
wood baskets instead of wire or 
metal pails, fed oystershell in mash 
as well as in hoppers, and 
electric emery cloth cleaners it- 
stead of hand cleaners or washing 
had the least cracked eggs. 


Selling Hens—Cage operators 
who have trouble selling small hens 
might try cartons of dressed, cut- 
up hens. Breasts, thighs, and drum- 
sticks are packed in “5-pound 
shrimp boxes” and sell very well 
for around 65 cents a pound, The 
backs, wings, necks, etc., are also 
packed in a box and sold to stores 
for 20 to 25 cents a pound. When 
hens are cut up, size is not as im- 
portant as when sold whole. 
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Wonderful Success 
Raising Baby Chicks 


Rhoades’ letter will be of utmost inter- 
ast to poultry raisers. Read her experience: 
p Sir: I think I must be one of the 
very first to use Walko Tablets. Some 85 
ears ago when I started raising chicks I 
Walko Tablets advertised as an aid in 

eventing the spread of disease through 
contaminated drinking water. I tried a 
ackage for my baby chicks with happiest 
results. I have depended upon Walko Tab- 
lets ever since.” Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, Shen- 
andoah, Iowa. 


Danger of Disease Among 
Baby Chicks 


Readers are warned to exercise every 
sanitary “agrees and beware of infec- 
tion in the drinking water. Baby chicks 
must have a generous supply of pure water. 
Drinking vessels harbor germs. Drinking 
water often becomes infected with disease 
erms and may spread disease through your 
flock before you are aware. Use preventive 
methods—use Walko Tablets. For over for- 
ty years thousands of poultry raisers have 
depended upon them. You, too, can rely 
on Walko Tablets as a valuable antiseptic 
0 aid in preventing the spread of disease 
through contaminated drinking water. 


You Run No Risk 

Buy a package of Walko Tablets today 
at your druggist or poultry supply dealer. 
Use them in the drinking water to aid in 
preventing the spread of disease through 
contaminated water. Satisfy yourself as 
have thousands of others who depend upon 
Walko Tablets year after year in raising 
their baby chicks. You buy Walko Tablets 
at our risk. We guarantee to refund your 
money promptly if you are not entirely 
satisfied with results. The Waterloo Sav- 
ings Bank, the oldest and strongest bank 
in Waterloo, Iowa, stands back of our 
guarantee. Sent direct postpaid if your 
dealer cannot supply you. Price 60c, $1.20, 
$2.50, and $4.00. 


Walker Remedy Co. Waterloo, lowa 












iS EGG PRODUCERS: 


2) Suis 


= Thousands of customers 
~zet more eggs—more meat 
and more profits by buying Quali- 
ty poultry from Densmore. Our 
50 years of selective breeding—24 
years R, O. P. in Virginia—are 
your assurance of true quality. 
R. 0. P. WHITE LEGHORNS (Va.- 
U. S. Certified, Pullorum Clean) 
+.» NEW HAMPSHIRES and WHITE 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS (Va.-U. S. Ap- 
proved, Pullorum Clean). For 
extra quality and extra profits— 
Buy Densmore! 
NOW IS THE TIME to buy pedigreed 
R. 0. P. White Leghorn Cockerels. De- 
seended from large-egg parents, they're 


top breeders of top egg-producing fam- 
ilies, Order yours today. 






























Are you paying 30% too much for 
our chicks? Save money on all lead- 
ing breeds and crosses, lines. 

As hatched, sexed or . Year 

around. Write now forcut prices 

and FREE BOOK in colors. 

OLONIAL POULTRY FARMS, 


Cullman, Alabama 








WHEN WRITING ABOUT YOUR SUBSCRIP- 

10N always give your name and complete 
ess just as it Se on our address 

breet Better still, enclose with your letter the 

caiefrom your latest copy of The Progres- 

ve Farmer. 

PIII RRR RA ARR ARAARR RAR 








Broiler Facts 


OUGH handling at marketing 

time costs Southern broiler 
growers $3 or $4 million a year, ac- 
cording to Dr. A. T. Ringrose, Uni- 
versity of Delaware. Records on 
196,000 broilers dressed in 5 differ- 
ent plants showed rough handling 
caused losses of from 5 to 17 birds 
per 100 handled. Losses were most- 
ly in the form of bruises, broken 
wings or legs, and torn breasts, Most 
of the rough handling occurred in 
catching, weighing, and loading 
coops at the farm. 

Losses were greatly reduced by 
weighing the entire truckload of 
broilers at one time, instead of 
weighing each group of 4 coops. 
Another saving was made by using 
a roller conveyor from house to 
truck. This loss amounts to about 
10 cents for each bird bruised or 
injured. When 10 birds per 100 
are injured, it amounts to a loss of 
$100 from a 10,000 house of broil- 
ers. Although this loss shows up in 
the dressing plant, it is eventually 
charged back to the grower in 
lower prices. 

“Connecticut Chicken Barbecue 
Service, Inc.” is a kind of organiza- 
tion that might be started in many 
Southern areas. It stages, for a 
small service charge, barbecues for 
churches, civic clubs, association 
meetings, and other similar groups. 
Members have the equipment and 
know-how to take over and feed 50 
to 5,000 delicious chickens right off 
the pit. This organization is only 
one year old, but has already han- 
dled 52 barbecues for over 15,000 
people. It was started mainly to 
publicize barbecued chicken and in- 
crease consumption by having good 
chickens, cooked correctly, and 
served hot. There seems to be no 
question that it has done a good job. 


A new bulletin on “Broiler Pro- 
duction,” by W. S. Pollard and L. T. 
Lankford, University of Arkansas, 
gives sound, fundamental informa- 
tion essential to beginners and use- 
ful to experienced broiler growers. 
No magic formulas—just common- 
sense brooding, feeding, and sanita- 
tion principles. D. F. K. 











“We're not smoking .. . we're 
burning our report cards.” 





Georgia-Alabama-Florida Edition * 


BOYS! GIRLS! 


Don’t miss this golden opportunity 
to win a College education 


$50,000.00 < 


SCHOLARSHIP 
CONTEST 


Approximately 150 scholarship awards ... 
totaling $50,000.00 . . . to be offered to farm 
boys and girls for excellence in animal rais- 
ing ... calves and barrows. Anyone can 
qualify for the contest. No entry fee. Just 
register through your local feed dealer, mill / 
or milk plant who handles CALVITA and {+ 
Picvita, Awards offered in every single State. / 
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BABY PIG FORMULA 


OR WRITE TO 


NATIONAL VITAMIN PRODUCTS CO. 
Minneapolis 6, Minn. 
















o BROILER 
CHICKS 
EGG BRED White Leg- $ New Hamps rebred assortments low eveememeeeeee 
horns, Austra Whites, 90 $13.00 go 96.95 F.0.B-: sexed DULLETS 
New Hamps, White 100 PA Beg oe eh wee 
Rocks, Barred Rocks Prepaid Delaware Or rUS FOB. Daw-Oldor Started 
Al irted Chicks rye sol aller vad tavanin, MALES | 
iso Sexed and Started nd o : 
14.00 . a 
Free catalog explains 2-week replacement $ Fast. ae oe ee. . OW as 
guarantee. U.S. Approved, U.S. Pullorum | V@ntress Cross eee ee 95 
Clean. R.O.P. Foundation Breeding. $16.00 SMITH CHICKERIES, — 
SCHLICHTMAN HATCHERY, Appleton City, Me. Box S-262,Mexico, Mo. 100-F.0; 





new 


OlL-RITE 






ine) -7 \e ae) 
TOPPER 








TOPPING and Ss] 
SUCKER ith 
PROBLEM 


DISTRIBUTED BY 


to solve your \o aS 
f 


ee oe ae oe oe oe oe es oe oe ——+ 








Richmond Hardware Co., Richmond, Va. i THE OIL-RITE CO. r 

Piedmont Hardware Co., Danville, Va. 3 P.0. Box 129 — High Point, N. C. j 
Brown-Rogers-Dixson Co., Winston-Salem, | Send information on Oil-Rite Tobacco Topper 

N. C. } Send name of my nearest dealer | 

American Hardware Co., Charlotte, N. C. ‘ 

Beck and Gregg Hardware Co., Atlanta, Ga. J Name ca I 

Farmers Cooperative Exchange A 

MANUFACTURED BY ! Adare = | 

The OIL-RITE CO. a me ; 

Box 129 High Point, N. C. Syne seqrengeerge epaseetn ge mepe y ERIGE IS 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


FARMS and LAND 





EQUIPT HIWAY FARM—2-house, 380 Ozark acres 
for profitable stock raising—17 head cattle, team, ma- 
chinery included at only $6,250! On state highway, 
school bus, handy to town; 100 cultivated, 160 woodland, 
springs; electric-lighted residence, barn, hen house, 
tenant buildings; sell yourself, $6,250, only $2,300 down. 
Big Free Spring catalog, 15 states. United Farm Agency, 
1652-X Arcade Bidg., St. Louis 1, 

WANT VERY SMALL, medium and large farms for 
sale in Southeastern States. Also cut-over and mineral 
lands. Give best price, terms and full particulars when 
writing. Thos. H. Vaughan & Co., Realtors, 315 North 
“Ist St., Birmingham 3. 

MINNESOTA LANDS—Free list, farms, grazing land, 
lakeshoré, resorts, summer cabins, business properties. 
Gau Realty, Onamia, Minnesota 

HUNDREDS OF FARMS—Free Catalog. Cattle, to- 
bacco, grain. Large estates. Belt Realty, Chase City, Va. 

FOR B i ay RANCHES, Groves or Homes, con- 
tact J. H. Holben, Realtor, Lake Wales, Florida. 

Fikies — North Tennessee, South Kentucky. 0. WU. 
Rawls, ‘Agents, Springfield, Tenn. 























VEGETABLE PLANTS 





QUALITY SWEET POTATO PLANTS 
We will have ready for shipment on/about March 
20th, (weather conditions permitting), State Certi- 
fied Grade A Sweet Potato Plants of the following 
Varieties, priced per thousand POSTPAID. 


PRICES FOR APRIL DELIVERY. 


Variety 1to5M 5to10M_ = 10 or more 
“Le. sergeetan 
Porto Rican” ...... $5.00 $4.75 $4.50 
“Onions 24 
5 Le $4.75 $4.50 
“ala Rush” . $4.75 $4.50 





Our Potato Plants are grown from selected Seed 
Stock. They are treated for known diseases, are Gov- 
ernment Inspected, they can be shipped into 
any State in the U. 8. A. 

We ship only ah well rooted, 
that are well packed. Your order 
prompt attention. Thank you. 


WALLACE HATHCOCK & SONS 
Growers and Shippers 
Cullman, Alabama—R.F.D. No. 6—Phone 755 M-4 


CERTIFIED, FIELD-GROWN vegetable plants. Ready 
March through May. Express collect. Rutger tomato, 
3 Calwonder pepper, 1,000— 
D000 Onion, cabbage, collard, ready now. 
1,000—$2.25; 10,000—$20. Write for catalog for varie- 
ties and other plants, garden assortments. Any plants 
prepaid mail, 500—$4; 100—$1.50; 50—$1. Fresh pulled, 
moss packed, guaranteed to please. Satisfied customers 
we 15 years. Send check or MO to Clark Yongue, Lowell, 
“lorida. 


CERTIFIED SEED SWEET POTATOES 
BUNCH PORTO RICO VARIETY 


You can depend on the BUNCH to give you in- 
creased yields, better quality, earlier maturity, and 
there are no long troublesome vines. Write for fur- 
ther details and prices. 


LEELAND FARMS 


LEESBURG 


vigorous plants 
will have our 








GEORGIA 





VEGETABLE PLANTS—Rutger Tomato Plants, $2.50, 
1,000. Grown from certified seed by Ritter Seed Co., 
Bridgeton, N, California Wonder Pepper Plants 
(sweet) $4.00, 1,000, or 65c, 100. Hungarian Hot Wax, 
same price. Cabbage, Round Dutch, Copenhagen, Mid- 
season and Charleston Wakefield, $1.50, 1,000. White 
Bermuda Onion Plants, $1.50, 1,000. Wholesale Plant 
Co., Quitman, Georgia. 


SWEET POTATO PLANTS 
NANCY HALL and PORTO RICAN 
300, $1.40; 500, $2.20; 1,000, $4.00 











’ ’ 
Write for prices on large orders. 
Plants are going to be scarce this season so order 
early sending remittance with order. We will start 

shipping around April 20th or 25th. 


FARMERS PLANT CO. 
GLEASON TENNESSEE _ 
CERTIFIED IMPROVED Bunch Porto Rico Copper 

Skin Sweet Potato Plants for sale. $8.00 per thousand on 
any amount until June first and $6.00 per thousand 
through July. Will not ship less than 5,000 plants. Only 


money orders accepted. We ship F.0.B. Write M. 
Preston, Sr., Buena Vista, Ga. 


SWEET POTATO PLANTS 
PORTO RICAN — NANCY HALL 
YELLOW YAM 
ye Pay Parcel Post 
200, $1.50; 500, $3.00; sm $5.00 
You Pay Expres 
5,000, $20.00; 10, 000, $37.50 
Prompt Shipment after May 1. Good Quality Plants. 


DUKE PLANT CO. 

Phone 229 Dresden, Tenn. 

CERTIFIED PORTO RICO Potato Plants—Count and 
quality guaranteed. $3.40 per 1,000; lots 5,000 $16.00. 
Quality Plant Co., Alma, 

PORTO RICO POTATO PLANTS—Government in- 
spected. Louisiana Copper Skin, 5,000, $15.00. Tyre 
Plant Farm, Bristol, Georgia. 

PORTO RICO Potato Plants -Government inspected. 
Louisiana Copper Skin, 5,000, $17.50. Bristol Plant 
Company, Bristol, Georgia. 

GOVERNMENT INSPECTED Porto Rico Red and 
Copper Skin Potato Plants, 5,000, $18.50. Monroe Cason, 


























Bristol, Georgia. 
NOW. READY, Cabbage Plants $1.00, Onions $1.25. 
Write for prices other plants. Omega Plant Farms, 


Omega, Georgia. 

CERTIFIED RED and Yellow Skin Porto Rico Potato 
Plants, $3.60, 1,000 postpaid. John B. Pope, Fitzgerald, 
Georgia. 

ae ag leg RED PORTO RICO and Copper Skin 
Potato Plants, 5,000, $17.50. D. M. Cason, Bristol, Ga. 

PORTO RICOS 1,000, $4.00; Nancy Hall 1,000, $5.00. 
Quality plants to please. Ray Plant Farm, Ralston, Tenn. 











VEGETABLE PLANTS 
SWEET POTATO PLANTS 
PORTO RICAN AND NANCY HALL 

500, $1.90; 1,000, $3.40; 5,000, $16.50 
WE GROW OUR OWN SEED. 
ALL SEED TREATED. 


We pay postage when money accompanies order. 


H. G. BENSON PLANT FARM 


Box 87 

MARTIN TENNESSEE 

FROSTPROOF CABBAGE PLANTS — Copenhagen, 
Woldenacre, Round Dutch, Wakefield, $2.00 per 1,000. 
White Wax and Yellow Bermuda Onion Plants, $1.50 per 
1,000. Large well rooted plants. Certified Bunch Porto 
Rico Seed Sweet Potato for bedding, $6.00 per bushel. 
L. P. Legg. Rebecca, Georgia 


SWEET POTATO PLANTS 
PINK SKIN AND PORTO RICAN 
Big, Strong, Well Rooted. 
Grown in Soon Sunshine. 

200, $1.50; 300, $2.00; 500, $2.50; 
1,000, $4.00 


J. C. DELLINGER 











Box 206 
GLEASON TENNESSEE 
Phone 4191 
IMPROVED PINKED SRINNED Porto ieee Sweet 
Potato 4 500, $2.75; 1,000, $4 ir A o oes 50; 


10,000, $38.5) ellow Nancy Hels, 1,0 rons Boo! 
orders, 2000. Rm -. bedded. Begin ‘tits rreny 10th, 
Stoker Plant Farm, Dresden, Tennessee. 


PORTO RICO SWEET POTATO 
PLANTS 


(100 free with each thousand ordered with cash.) 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
300, $1.50; 500, $2.00; 1,000, $3.35 
5,000, $3.25 Per Thousand 
DIXIE PLANT FARM 
Phone 7792 





DRESDEN TENNESSEE 


GOVERNMENT INSPECTED Sweet Red Skin Porto 
Rico—Heavy producers, one thousand, $3.50; five hun- 





dred, $2.00; two hundred, . Tomato Marglobe and 
Rutgers, one thousand, $1.75; one — 50c. Ready. 
Prepaid. Paul Lightsey, Screven, 





SWEET POTATO PLANTS 


PORTO RICO — NANCY HALL 
200, $1.50; 500, $2.50; 1,000, $4.00; 
2,000, $7.75; 5,000, $18.75 


PROMPT SHIPMENTS — FULL COUNT 
Telephone 4021 


TAYLOR PLANT CO. 
_GLEASON TENNESSEE _ 
CERTIFIED PORTO RICO and Louisiana Copper 
Skin Potato Plants, $4.00 per 1,000. Gold Rush, $4.50 


per 1,000 postpaid. B. D. Tillman, Route 6, Cullman, 
Alabama. 


CERTIFIED SWEET Potato Plants—Porto Rico and 
Louisiana Copper Skin, $3.85. Gold Rush, $4.35 per 
1,000 postpaid. Farmers Plant Co., Route 6, Cullman, 
Alabama. 


SWEET POTATO PL ANTS ‘Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Porto Ricans, 200, $1.00; 500, $2.15; 1,000, $4.10; 5,000, 
$19.50. Cash with order. Gary’s Plant Farm, Martin, 
Tennessee. 


~ CERTIFIED RUTGERS and Marglobe Tomato Plants. 
Ready early in March. $4.00 per thousand, F.O.R. Cash 
with order please. Carl Warner, Crescent City, Florida. 

WRITE FOR PRICES on Schroer’s Better Plants. 
Leading varieties of Cabbage, Onion, Tomato, Pepper, 
and Eggplant. Schroer Plant Farms, Valdosta, Georgia. 

BUNCH PORTO tet + ae Plants—March, April, 
May delivery. 500, $4. 1,000, $7.00, parcel post pre- 
paid in Georgia. hay wed. J. E. Sims, Mystic, Ga. 





























VEGETABLE PLANTS 


VEGETABLE PLANTS now ready, all leading varie- 
ties. Cabbage and Onion Plants $1.25 per 1,000. Tomato 
Plants $2.5 1,000. Shipments by express only in lots 
of 2,000 Satisfaction guaranteed. Farmers 
Plant Company, Tifton, Georgia. 


15¢ per Word 


65¢ per Word 






GA.-ALA..FLA, EDITION 
$16.00 per Inch 
ALL FIVE EDITIONS % 


$70.00 per Inch 


VEGETABLE PLANTS 
WEEVIL-FREE, CERTIFIED, Louisiana Cop, 
runner vine cuttings. Start shipping in May, $5.00 Skin 
sand prepaid. Order now. Get early cuttings, A 
crowded gage later. R. B. Rushing, Route 3, Maa! 
son, Floric 





SWEET POTATO PLANTS 


PORTO RICANS — NANCY HALLS 


200, $1.35; 300, $1.75; 500, $2.50; 
1,000, $4.25; 2,000, $8.25; 5,000, $20.00 


Yes, they are scarce but we got ‘em. 
Satisfactory plants and service guaranteed. 
GROWERS: PLANT CO. 
GLEASON TENNESSEE 





WE Eate ALL VARIETIES CABBAG 
and Onion plants now ready for prompt ‘hime 


oy ee Re By att Drepald, 200, 500, 
2.00 ; 0, $3.00. Alabama Plant F 
Alabama. a ‘Mento, 





PORTO RICO POTATO PLANTS—Gove ment 
spected. Improved Red Skin and Louisiana Cop in. 
April and May delivery. $3.50, 1,000; 5,000 Or more 
$3.00 thousand. Cason Plant Company, Bristol, Georgie 
SWEET POTATO PLANTS — Best u 
Ricans. 200, $1.00; 500, $2.25; 1,000, ea fut 
$20.00. Cash with order. ‘Satisfaction guaranteed, eed. files 
Plant Farm, Martin, Tenn. Telephone: Martin 7755, 








TOMATO PLANTS—On new land. Marglobe, Rutgers, 
Greater Baltimore, large stocky stems, 500, 25; 1,000, 
$2.00; roots wrapped in wet moss for fresh delivery. 
Count, quality, satisfaction guaranteed. Irwin Plant Co., 
Fitzgerald, Ga. Phone 3823. 

TENNESSEE NANCY HALL AND COPPER 
SKIN SWEET POTATO PLANTS 

Grown from extra sweet, highest yielding, disease 

free, hand selected seed stock. All plants mature 

and well rooted, grown on new beds. 

Prompt or ie Guaranteed 





200—$1.00 1,000—$ 3.50 
500—$2.00 5,000—$17.00 
DUNN PLANT FARMS 
Phone 2341 
GLEASON TENNESSEE 





SWEET POTATO 
Ricans, Best quality, thrifty plants. 
$2. 1,000, $4.00 F.0.B. Gleason. We grow ‘em here, 
they row for you there. Williams’ Plant Farm, Gleason, 


Tennessee. Phone 2311. 


GOOD STBONG CERTIFIED A-GRADE “GOLD 
Rush’’ and White Triump Potato Plants, ready 
around April Ist. 1,000 to 5,000, $5.00 per 1,000; 
5,000 to 10,000, $4.75; 10,000 or more, $4.50 per 
1,000 postpaid. 

UPP PLANT COMPANY 
ROUTE 1 CULLMAN, ALA, _ 


SWEET POT: ATO PL. ANTS — Porto Ricans, Naney 
Halls, 200, $1.25; 300, $1.75; 500, $2.50; 1,000, $4.00. 
Quantity prices upon request. Quality and service that 
you will like, guaranteed. Tennessee Plant Company, 
Gleason, Tenn. Ps SERRE) Ae 

CERTIFIED POTATO PLANTS 

Copper Skin Porto Rican, Triumph and Regular 

Porto Rican. $4.50 per thousand prepaid. Our plants 

are grown from Hill selected seed. Will start ship- 

ping around April 1. 

E MT. PLANT FARM 
ROUTE 3 HANCEVILLE, ALA. 


COASTAL BERMUDA—Strong vigorous plants, free 
of other grass, weed pests. Per thousand at farm, 75c. 
Larger quantities cheaper. D. J. Harrison, Sunnyview 
Farm, Blackshear, Ga. Te ‘lephone 3713. 


SWEET POTATO PLANTS—Nancy Halls or Yellow 
Yams, Porto Ricans or Red Yams. Write for complete 
price list for April, May, June delivery. Wholesale Plant 
Company, » Dresden, Tennessee. 


ROUND DUTCH, Copenhagen, and Wakefield Cabbage 
Plants; White Wax and Yellow Bermuda Onion Plants, 
$1.50 per 1,000. Will ship C.O0.D. Turner County Plant 
Farm, Rebecca, Georgia. 


CABBAGE AND ONION PLANTS $1.50 per 1,000. 
Tomato Plants $2.50 per 1,000. Potato, Pepper and Egg- 
plants $4.00 per 1,000. Leading varieties. Dorris Plant 
Co., Valdosta, Georgia. 


CERTIFIED SOUTH CAROLINA Copper Skin Porto 
Rico Sweet Potato Plants—-Ready to ship March 25th. 
$5.00, 1,000 postpaid. N. H. Hamilton Plant Co., Route 
1, Hanceville, Ala. 


BEST GRADE PORTO RICANS — Any size — 
filled. Guaranteed satisfaction. Postpaid. 500, $2 
1,000, $4.00; 5,000, $19.50; $37.50. 
Farm, Como, _Tenn,. 

IMPROVED PORTO Ly ANS —C an oo your order. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 1,000, $3.50; 5,000, 
$18.00; 10,000, $35.00. a7 ‘Plant Farm, Dame, ‘Tenn. 

IMPROVED COFI SKIN Ray Ricans— -Orders 
shipped promptly. 500, $2.4 0, $3.50; 5,000, $17.00; 
10,000, $33.00. Quality Plant “Gos. Como, ‘Tenn. 


PLANTS — Nancy Hall, Porto 
200, $1,35; 500, 
















































10,000, Como Piani 



























Hambone Says — 





Now de ole ’oman got to have a 
new paih o’ shoes to go wid de new 
hat she got ca’se de chu’ch ladies 
made sich a ’miration ovuh her new 
dress!!! 

Dey kin git up all de machin’ry 
dey wants t’ do de wu’k-—jes’ so dey 
don’ fix up nothin’ to do de huntin’ 
en fishin’!! 

W’en you buys sump’n cheap, hit 
don’ gin’ly tek long to fin’ out how 
come hit’s cheap! 





By C. L. and J. P. ALLEY, JR. 


(Released by The Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 
(Trade-Mark Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Office.) 


I declare, ole Tom will up en say 
things sober dat mos’ folks wouldn’ 
eb’n think drunk!! 


Some folks is too weak to tote enny 
blame, but dey kin tek all de credick 
you kin pile on ’em! 

Doctuh tole ole Tom to tek light 
excise ev'y day—so he say he gwine 
tek up checkuh playin’!! 


I wush dey’d quit talkin’ "bout all 
dem vitamins in de vittles—I’se gittin’ 
’spicious uv ev’ything I eats!! 


Findin’ sump’n you's los’ ’roun’ 
de house seem lak a hopeless job— 
twell you stahts in lookin’ fuh sump’n 
else!! 


Ef all de li'l boys whut wanter be 
cowboys wuz to grow up an’ be one, 
dey wouldn’ be a whole cow a-piece 
fuh ‘em in de whole country! 














TOMATO PLANTS—New ground, sense tv. 
globe, Baltimore, Rutgers, 500, $1. howe’ ye. 
Wilt resistant, roots moss wrapped. am all a 
We satisfy you. P & M Plant Co., Fitzgerald, Gg, 

TOMATO PLANTS—Open field — 
Masao and pataers, wei $1. +25; i000, $2.00" ~ 
mossed, paper wrappec e load trucks for quick servigg 
Pitts Plant Co., Fitzgerald, Ga. Phone 3751. " 

TOMATO PLANTS — New land, open fiel tow, 
Marglobe and Rutgers, 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2.00 a 00. Roos 
mossed, paper wrapped. We load trucks daily and satisfy 
you. Fitzgerald Plant Co., Fitzgerald, Ga 











BERRY PLANTS 





TREE BVERBBARING BLACKBERRY. 
pe Se per plant. 


Produces 

hree, $2.75; six, $5, dozen 

Boothe Nursery, Ww eatherford, Texas +; 
WE 





STRAWBERRIES 





$5 CERTIFIED STRAWBERRY PLANTS—Mi 


-00 thousand; Tennessee Shipper, Tennesseag 
$6.00 thousand; Tennessee Beauty, {regressive 
bearing, $8.00 thousand. All varieties $1. 50 p = 
Moss packed orders filled promptly with fresh dug young 
plants. Bill Weathers, McDonald, Tenn. 


CERTIFIED STRAWBERRY PLA NTS— Mission, 
Dunlap, $5.00 thousand; Blakemore, Premier T 
Shipper, Tennessean 965, yy Tennessee Beauty, A 
Everbearing Progressive, "$8. ; Gems, $12.00 
variety 100 postpaid $2.00. Tae Bancroft, ‘MeDonal 
Tennessee. 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS — All leading ¢arictia. 
High grade, certified stock. Write for catalog and prices 
. H. Shivers Plant Farms, Box G-53C, Allen, Marya 


NURSERY STOCK 
AZALEA SALE 


Over 10,000 Pride of Mobile Azaleas, watermelon 
red, 4 years old. aad blooming size plants, ~ 
sacrifice to make room for 
size in lots of 10 for $5 .50 postpaid. 











cost 2 Kaempferi Azaleas. 
20-below temperatures. 


CATO’S NURSERY 
BAINBRIDGE GEORGIA 


ROOT YOUR OWN CUTTINGS in Sand in 6 dm, 
Greenhouse Hotbed. Scientific Copyrighted Instruction 
(booklet) $1.00. It is easy, in an amazingly short time, 
to root cuttings of Camellias, Azaleas, Gardenias, Row, 
all Evergreen Shrubs, and other plants, in sand, 
of the year, with our instructions. This information est 
us thousands of dollars and years of experience, 
cost you only $1.00. National Nurseries, Dept. 10, Bio, 
Miss. P.S.—Free colorful catalog on Camellias, ‘Analess, 
Gardenias. 


PEACH TREES 12c; APPLES 15c—Free cate 
Complete line fruit trees, plants, ornamentals. Quality 
trees since 1918. Salesmen wanted. Baker Nurseries 
Box 13A, Higginson, Arkansas. 

AZALEAS-—Heavily rooted plants growing in peat 
humus, 50, ten varieties, $3.50; 100, 12 varieties, & 
parcelpost prepaid. 1,000, $50 express collect. W. 8 
McLeod, Rt. 6, Orlando, Fla. 

20 TWO YEARS AZALEAS—12 to 15 inches, brant 
ed. $3.00 postpaid. Ask for complete list. Rudolplit 
Nursery, Mobile, Crichton Station, Ala. 

WORLD'S LARGEST GROWERS early bearing 
pershell Pecan Trees. Fruit trees. Catalog free. Baw 
Pecan Company, Lumberton, Mississippi. 

ROSEBUSHES—Large, 2-year everblooming varieties 
only. $7.95 dozen postpaid. Free list. McFarlands 
Nursery, Tyler, Texas. 

RHODODENDRON, HEMLOCK, KALMIA, Natit 
Asaless. List free. Nature's Greenhouse, Tallulah Fall, 

eorgia 


This variety will stand 
































BULBS and FLOWERS 


10 FINE LARGE NAME Dablias, $2.50; 





6 best Pom- 
pons, $2.00; 10 old- fashioned Dahlias, $2.00: 10 fine 
named Mums, $2.00; 10 giant Chrysanthemums. ae 
ta fine named Iris, $2.00; 20 choice 
fodils, $2.00; 10 assorted day Lilies, $2 00; "0 
Dutch Iris, $2.00. Stadler’s Gardens, Route 1, Reid 
ville, North Carolina. 


VERBENA—Giant type, field grown, rooted planls 
9 mixed colors, 80, $1.00; extra large Chrysanthemums, 
7 mixed colors, 60. $1.00; Mother’s Day and Improvd 
White Shasta Daisies, 50, $1.00; Dark Red, Wine, Sa 
let Verbena, labeled, 20 each, $1.00. Moist packed soi 
postpaid. Mrs. Bennie House, Gordo, 

RAINBOW COLLECTION ——— Piante- 
Giant type, many colors, moist packed, 36, $1.25. Mn. 
Ollie Hogue, Carrollton, Alabama. 

AFRICAN VIOLETS—Small plants, 12, $3.59; 

10, $1.00. List 100. Daylily seeds, seedlings. Foul 
Fla. 


610 Bryan, Jacksonvil 


will Eee 
EXHIBITION CHRYS ‘ANTHEMU MS—6”-8” bicoms 
ten colors, labeled, 16, $2.25 postpaid. Tisdale Nuri 
Route 4, Troy, Alabama. 
CANNA-SPECIAL— Mixed colors, 
pe 5 Dixie Villa, 552 North Beach St., 
C 
8 COLORS, Exhibition Dahlias, $2,00; twenty dit 
ent, $4.00. Cyril Menges, Route 95, Watsontown, Pens 
AFRICAN VIOLETS—Many new varieties. Send for 
list today. Hirts ¢ eenhouses, Strongsville, ¢ Ohio. __ 
30 DIFFERENT MUMS, $2.00. Mrs. Pearl 
Pisgah, Alabama, 

















dozen $1.00_ pot 
Daytona Best 
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BULBS AND FLOWERS 


ERB NA—Rooted plants, six colors, 75, $1.20. Large 
caethemums. many colors, 60, $1.20. Exhibition 
several colors, 24, $1.20. Azaleamums, red and 
Rose Thrift, Elder and Improved Shasta Daisies, 
20. Postpaid. Mrs. W. J. House, Box 37, Gordo, 





sOOTED VERBENA, 7 colors; Large Chrysanthe- 
many colors; Rose Thrift, Shasta Daisies, Azalea- 

sus, 3 colors; Giant Snapdragons, rust resistant, 

mime colors. Any above 50 plants $1.25 postpaid. Mrs. 

0, L. Walker. Gordo, Alabama. 

—>iHLIAS—10 Lovely Florists Mixed Dahlias $2.00; 

DAHLIAS Assorted Chrysanthemums 






































COTTON . 
FIRST YEAR FOUNDATION .- 


HI-BRED PLANTING SEED 


Ginned on a one variety gin. 


Georgia-Alabama-Florida Edition * 


GRASS 
CERTIFIED COASTAL 
BERMUDA STOLONS 


$1.00 per 1% cubic feet of well packed 
plants into your truck. 


NO PLANTS SHIPPED 
W. F. ZIMMERMAN 

















WATERMELONS 
OKLAHOMA CERTIFIED BLACK Diamond Water- 


melon Seed, $3.00 pound. Selected Non-certified, $2.00 
pound. Geo, Black, Ringwood, Okla. 





etc. New cr 
Liberty, South Carolina. 


NEW FAIRFAX, Congo, Garrison, Black Diamond, 
op. Price list, write Roy Burgess, Seedsman, 





BABY CHICKS 


AND POULTRY 





Dahlias $2.00 ‘ ° < Ti GEORGIA 
a Copper Skin baat Tuberc ree ne = we catalog. Germination 87 to 93% FTON oO 
‘ se. Clarksburg Dahlia Gardens, Clarksburg, PENSACOLA BAHIA GRASS i, mechanically 
ttings. ina eens. . dried, recleaned, excellent germination and purity. $50.00 $9.95 PER HUNDRED PREPAID 
oute 3, Madi. ieeeeD VERBENA, Scarlet, White, Dark Red, Delinted and Treated per 100 pounds. Roberts Brothers, 1636 N.W. 8th Sy vse ; 
Variegated Lavender, us te Shasta Daisies . Hose ‘ Gainesville, Fla. 100% Bloodtested 
1.00. Beautifu rysanthemum Collection, 
Dt shige aan ait $1.00: Mrs. Clarence Elmore, Reform, Ala. _ & * * COASTAL BERMUDA STOLONS U. S. APPROVED—-PULLORUM PASSED 
1.00; 508, “VERBENA, dark red, pink, white, 60, $1.20; Large DELIVERED TO YOUR FARM Guaranteed 95% Livability first 14 days 
ms, Mentone, Hardy Chrysanthemums, many eae, 50, $1.20; Giant I 
Harmtragon, mixed colors, 40, $1.20, Well rooted plants. 100 Ibs. ..............$10.00 under proper brooding conditions. Buy 
overmaialacae r SURPRISINGLY LOW PRICES F : 
overnment jn. Puspald. Mrs. Z. L. Hollingsworth, Gordo, Alabama. ; . before chick prices advance. 
| Copper PLANTS—Oregon oye Pony Plants in bud 00 Bushel Minimum Quantity. 
000 or ae a. Selected plants, $3.50 per 100; 25c¢ extra for 500 Ibs. sesseeeeeeeee- 48.00 P ; Q - Broiler and Laying Type Chicks from hardy 
istol, Georgia, ge. Wide variety of perennials. “Write for price list. Write for complete information. Northern Breeders 
quality Pon, cae Pansy Gardens, Forest City, N.C. . 
31.25, Sim “THRYSANTHEMUMS—200 varieties. 24 Large Flow- 1 ere COASTAL BERMUDA CO. Prepaid 100% Live Delivery. C.O.D. Ship- 
ranted. Higgs ering (4 varie hed’ $2.00. Dies HG. Woods. Donal. LAKELAND GEORGIA ments. Send No Money 
2. rs 8, nal- . : . 
jartin 1755, males), una er sae Chemically Delinted and Treated je ts 
ase free. Mu. GLADIOLUS—100 Giant Exhibition Varieties. Dahl- CERTIFIED COASTAL BERMUDA STOLONS for AAAA” GRADE 
vt ait 0, las, Tuberous poquntet, Soatea Wider Ga Cc —-.- Money 50 lbs $10 00 sale. No plants shipped. W. F. Zimmerman, Tifton, Ga. 
. suring Specials. Free Catalog. Foley Gardens, Freeport, dai ial ae “AAAA" Grade Chicks are from flocks that come 
oc mae. THEMU MS Giant Spid big 6”-8” 100 Ib 18 00 COASTAL BERMUDA directly from contention breeders mated with males 
), $2.00, CHRYSAN' A ~~, Glan piders, big 6’ eee: J Y from dams from 200 to 300 egg production or other 
* quick sont incurred show Mums, 25, $3 .00. Small florist’ s vapsersee $ GRASS STOLONS outstanding males. Christie, Nichols, New Hamp- 
751. mixed, 40, $3.00. Rogers Flowers, Lexington, S. ¢ shires. Arbor Acre White Rocks. Parks Barred 
n field PRIZE WINNING DAHLIAS—AIl sizes and colors, * + * MOTHER PLANTS CERTIFIED Rocks. Parmenter and Crooks Reds. Ghostley and 
) $2.00, “Ron labeled with name. Twelve different, $2.50 postpaid. : Creighton White Leghorns 
ily and an’s Garden, Route 1, Scottsboro, Alabama. Truck Loads, 50c Cubic Foot F.O.B. Treighto' © Lee 8. n 
a. — LARGE CHRYSANTHEMUMS—Several colors, rooted OUR FOLDER IS FREE BREED SEX 50100 
Hon postpaid. Mrs. C. 43 25; Orchid, Azaleamuma, 25, MORRIS CANNING CO. Barred Rocks As Hatched_$ 7.95 $14.95 
= 2 - * * * BAXLEY GEORGIA White Rocks 
“GIANT VERBENA—12 colors; hardy double Chrysan- te se Palle - 5 
S a sipeld. ‘Bes. Dur se. 1, et — Ww. Cc 1 R. L. CROOK Lacon tec «ao vere one 
ostpaic rs. Duren roc abama. . C. anc _ ‘eiae Gtoomtennes Cockerets 7.50 13.95 
NT VERBENA, 7 colors, 50, $1.20; large hardy . "y je Wyandottes es 
RY. Produces eobimums. mixed colors, 50, $1.25. Well rooted, a BUFFEL GRASS PLANTER SHOES Cornish Cross As Hatched. 9.00 16.95 
Loge 
25:00; dnt, ked. Mrs. Jewell Elrod, Gordo, Ala. Luray Tennessee Stile, ‘Cuandt, Goveree, end Piuier Vues 


ES 


FEELS GIANT PANSIES—$1.50, 100; Spapdregens. 
stock, 60¢ dozen; Tube Rose, as dug, $3.50 bushel. F.0.B. 


walle. Wise Nursery, Wadley, Ga. 
SEEDS 




















Summerour’s Brand Hi-Bred 
COTTON SEED 


all in one unit. Each set field tested. 
SEND FOR FREE PICTURE AND PRICES. 


EWALD TRACTOR COMPANY 














95% Pullets. 13.00 24.95 


seat } As Hatched. 9.00 16.95 


White Leghorns 


(Ghostley and 


As Hatched. 9.00 16.95 
95% Pullets. 17.50 33.95 


: Creighton) Cockerel _ 2.50 8.95 
ae In spite of the fact that our sales of Sum- P. O. Box 263 1 Seguin, Texas ct ; ss 
ogressive merour’s HI-BRED for 1953 planting are the Phone 1565 “AAA” GRADE CHICKS FROM 

ber rc tg seg Hh: ge largest in our history, we will have a small eae Y CTED B S 
limited amounts left. Rush your order imme- ’ »nsacok ahi: ass See SELECTED BREEDER 
fresh dns some Ge to make sure of getting seed surplus of seed left over to take care of late Pensacola Bahia Grass Seed , : 7 : ‘ 
'S—Missionary, Ce RP 50 per 100 Ibs., KOBE $26.00, orders. This was due to the finest growing 97% Purity, Germination test 90%. Plant, now. “AAA” Grade chicks are exceptionally fine 
omier Tennessee EE Mahe, tagged for processing, 100 Ihe...815. season in years. Orders will be filled in the Graze this, summer. ED SOS DOE, POR FOE. chicks. Extra value for your Dollar. 
200, hed rehard Crass (onton free), 100 tb 3 order received. Get your order in AT ONCE! P.O. BOX 158 NEWBERRY, FLA. BREED SEX 50100 
7 bene: Ey 31 Fescuc, certified to ib. bags), Ib, WRITE— BUFFEL GRASS White Leghorns 20% Pellets am ‘=a 
7 31 Fescue, inspect oe b ), Ib. - a 95% 50 (29.9! 
stom and pee Wee ss, inspected, 100 Ths. - Summerour Seed Company BUFFELGRASS ) Cockerels 2.75 4.95 
Allen, Milo, certified, 100 eR 
; Ge Sudan Grass, 100 Ibs. Box 21 ag GERMINATING SEED Beet tote As Hatched. 7.00 12.95 
Vilt Resistant Cotton Seed, 100 Ib: Vhite Rocks y , “, 
Buffel Grass, postpaid, Ib. a ‘ . NORCROSS GEORGIA r _ on Fan Sree New Hampshires 15% Pullets 8.50 15.95 
€ K mone. cortine’ 50 Ib. bags), Ib. Originators and producers of purebred, high- Write for Prices and Free Literature on the R. I. Reds tsiieaeiis 7.00 13.95 
in and Arlington Seed Osts linting, profitable cotton seed for 45 years. best planting and management methods. Indian River Cross . 
LE UE Co. Snt., Paons 108, sari, WD PAT HIGGINS “KA” GRADE CHICKS FROM 
. a Pe Rg ad Requirements, ask for prices on HI-BRED PLANTING P.O. Box 18 U. S. APPROVED BREEDERS 
olan, Ma in isn Clover Fences," Qrehard, and Pasture. Grasses, COTTONSEED SUTHERLAND SPRINGS TEXAS “AA” Grade chicks are from U. S. Approved 
i rass nter Peas, Vetch, p vespede: Trl Ta = * a 
ve at 0 exis Cena, Crotalaria, Cotion Seed, Higbrid Corn ‘and ai One year removed from breeder. aiviahna vay +e-alintr-aanl ge ee 
e 4 ey See ‘o., Selma, } a 4 Je , . a » . SEX 50 100 
ety will stand > Price $1 25 Pound BREED 7 
* : j arie . i , As Hatched $6.50 $11.95 
AY Buffel, Birdwood and Blue Panic. grown in one variety community, STRAIN 14464 White Leghorns {95h Pallets . 15.00 28.95 
" ale Aso King Ranch Bluestem ond others. and ginned strictly one variety gin. FRESH PICKED Cockerels ... 2.75 4.95 


Sand in « Do, 
hted Instruction 


NEW LOW PRICES. 
Write for complete price list. 


Both Machine and 


Age by keeping in dry place 90 days before planting. 


Barred Rocks 


' 5 95 
White Rocks As Hatched. 6.50 11.95 








v i ; ? ark New 8 95% Pullets. 8.00 14.95 
ingly short time, Chemical Delinted. Lowell L. Clark New Hampshires % Pulls 0 " . 
a Roses. GUY HUTCHINSON ’ La Feria Texas Indian River Cross Cockerels ... 6.50 9 
information et UVALDE TEXAS WIRE, “VRENS GR WHITE PLANT BUFFEL GRASS—Heavy producer of high Heavy Assorted . ee 
experience, T CROOK & SON grade ee ry hay. ety os = we ig i aa 
, Biloti, germination urity. Machine gathere: Bi nd re- ; 
Der ae “SOYBEANS, JEW 45, Heavy Yielding Yellow, Im- ' J. cleaned, $3.50 per pound. 20 pounds ony $2.00 per pound. Send No Money. Mail Your Order Today. 


proved. Douthit’s Prolific, White and Yellow Seedcorn. 
Kobe Lespedeza. Priced right. Write Shuler & Smoak, 


Orangeburg, South Carolina. . 

FOR SALE—Laboratory tested, Henderson Bush Lima 
Bans, 18c; California Black Eyed Peas, l5c. F.O.B. 
Crommelin ‘Bros. , Wetumpka, Ala. 


Also have hand gathered seed. Write for descriptive 
folder with prices and planting information. Cockrell’s 
Riverside Nursery, Route 1, Goldthwaite, Texas. 


BUFFEL GRASS SEED—Fresh hand picked, $2.00 
pound. Minimum shipment, 5 pounds. Clyde Morgan, 


Luray Tennessee 
L. D. Telephone Lexington, Tennessee 3336 


—Free catalt 
mentals. Quality 
Baker Nurseries 





DIXIE HATCHERIES 
BIRMINGHAM ALABAMA 




















GINSENG—GOLDENSEAL Route 1, Box 45B, San Benito, Texas. BEST AAA GRADE Lay-Better Chicks with up to 
srowin NEW CERTIFIE 5s r o " 
ee | mabey and Nemahe “Oats” Geivse Mirch, |, GINSENG. GOLDENSEAL — Hundred seeds, $1.50: KUDZU a: ee bonnes. 100 Usted, Octal tx, atm. 
- 5.00. Doz ts, $1.50; fifty, $5.00. - " : 
alll “HED ee ee an t. 60 i. yy 8 bulletins included. Collins Company, Viola, FARMERS, CATTLEMEN, DAIRYMEN, during January. U.S. Approved Pullorum Passed. White 
=. y y amoun ie pounc 


ee Tow 
inches, brane Towa. Kudzu. Produces up to 4 tons or more per acre of choicest ks, New Hampshires, Wyandottes, Production Reds, 
5 * 





%C.0.D.’s. Stripling Drug Store, San Augustine, Tex. 























— = = SS feed every year. No cr failure. One planting lasts Barred Rocks, Austra-Whites, White Leghorns, $9.90 per 
list. Budell THE GREAT CASH CROP—Free how to grow and lifetime. Easily eradicated. Little cultivation after first 100. Heavy Pullets $14.90. Heavy Cockerels $8.95. White 
ES CORN oett tee tee and: plants. Ginseng Gardens, Asheville, year. A legume, rebuilds poor land, stops washes. Quali- Leghorn, Austra-White Pullets $20.90. Mixed Cockerels 
; bearing pt NO 3 fies for Government Soil Conservation Payments. Write 5.95. Leghorn Cockerels $2.50. Alive delivery. ° 
=. free. Bas PIGOTT’S LITTLE RED COB CORN GRASS for ‘‘Facts About Kudzu’’ and prices pm} choicest 2-3 catalog. Fulton Hatchery, Box 6-P, Fulton, Missouri. _ 
ae Re Zatiety (Originator) Yellow Variety. Small year crowns and Kudzu seed. The Kudzu Farms, Barnes- 
rooming aia A ena ant Cran (Stoe Pes ype)” Wit, hel CERTIFIED COASTAL ile, Georgia _BABY CHICKS-— 
ist. MeFarlands Eaperiment test over a period of years has proven KUDZU SEED now available. Write for prices and 
ee +2 vd the best drouth and weevil resistant corns BERMUDA ri & About Kudzu."’ The Kudzu Farms, Barnesville, | h 
<ALMIA, Native uglmped in the South, White, Varlety—Peck, cor ai 
e, Tallulah Fall, iti bushel, $3.50; bushel, $8.00, not, prepaid. FREE OF OBNOXIOUS WEEDS Auburn Strain Leghorns 

ariety — Peck, $2.00: % bushel, $3.75: OR GRASSES WATERMELONS 


babel, l, $6.25, not prepaid. 


JEWELL W. PIGOTT 
TYLERTOWN 


Your Inquiries Appreciated 


BRITT & LEWIS FARMS 


WATERMELON SEED Bama-Auburn Cross Leghorn 


Certified by Florida State Department 
of Agriculture 


MISSISSIPPI 


The most popular layers in The South. 
—Buy Originators Seed— 























ee : 
HASTINGS YELLOW Super Prolific Corn, direct from BAXLEY Arce habia GEORGIA Congo, pound delivered LARGE — VIGOROUS — HIGH EGG 
2.50: 6 best Pom fam last year, $1.50 peck delivered, $4.00 bushel F.0.B. Black Diamond, Cannon Ball, PRODUCTION LOW MORTALITY 
s, $2.00; 10, fine 1B. Mosley, ‘Box 1, Austell, Ga. CERTIFIED COASTAL BERMUDA. Write for free or Florida Giant, pound delivered.... 1.75 egy 
nthemums, $3.0; c copy “Year Round Grazing on Permanent Pasture.” Wilt Resistant Dixie Queen, U. S. APPROVED — PULLORUM CLEAN 
hoice named Dal: . -OTTON Patten Seed Company, Lakeland, Georgia. pound delivered 1.75 
$2.00; 30 sue Piedmont Pedigreed Wilt Resistant COASTAL BERMUDA STOLONS Ww H THOMSON S 1 CG 5 YEAR AROUND HATCHING 
. ” CLE 7 o xe eed Grower : 
=m VELAND BIG BOLL CO [TON Oldest and largest commercial producer. LLOYD . FLORIDA Write for oe vetsteane and 
anthems ls the earliest and highest yielding under We di every day in the week. Loaded truck - WED, Wet 
Yay and Tmorom weevil or any condition. Breeders of cot- lots, 60c per cubic foot (approximately 1,000 PRL an CRED Our - grown Tegee end 
Wine, Seat and corn for more than po thy to cubic foot). ahoma Certified ac amonc pergon Treated, ER N 5 
ed std Pj an a generation. superior quality grown strictly for seed. We are largest ’ ° 
Moist pac iedmont 2 eared (Open Pollinated Corn). TWO DAYS ADVANCE NOTICE growers in the state. All American and Blue Ribbon ONEONTA 


them Pla Write for price Phone or Write Fred Statham Winners. 50 leading varieties. Beautiful 52-page cata- e ALABAMA 
them ° 











° . r i logue, actual photographs, complete planting guide free 

1, 36, $1.25. Piedmont Pedigreed Seed Farm STATHAM CATTLE CO. 7 SS Melon Seed Farms, Poolville apactal.-10 ore brotler chicks with order of 100 

nn tens, COMMER Ellaville Road : : at $2.95; 220 for $5.00. s, Reds, Crosses, Leghorns. 
12, $3.50; leaves CE Route 4 GEORGIA OKLAHOMA CERTIFIED Black Diamond Water- Our selection, breed and sex. Quick C.0.D. shipments. 

eatings. Ffoulke. nen LABAMA CERTIFIED Blue Tag Cottonseed germi- AMERICUS GEORGIA 





melon Seed—145 acres new land. No disease. Cut deed Lee Chicks, Sheridan 32, Penna 


, r J red. Mostly 40 to 65 pounds. 14 to 17 tons per acre. I per- > oROV , ae be 
COASTAL BERMUDA STOLONS coals aie 60 09 CE Daan, Ue te IT tone pee cove. 5 per. PASSED, APPROVED Superior Columbians, Silver 


F red, Barred, White, Buff Rocks, Orpi , Mi ras, 
Strong vigorous plants, free of other grass . Ask for dealers, jobbers prices and catalogue. | (Herts "Reds, Leghorns Hampshives “Delivered nan’ 
and weed pests. By truckload at farm, R._H. Southerland, Rush Spring, Okla. 


Hofferbert's, Florence, Alabama. 
under 100,000, 75c per 1,000; 100,000, $65. PRIDE OF GEORGIA—The sweetest, tenderest water- RA 


tation over 90%, DPL-15, Empire and DPI -Fi De- 

———— ‘s D .-Fox, De 

[s—6”-8” blooms and treated $10.00 per cwt. Breeder Foundation 
Tisdale Nurses ftek in each $15.00. Paul C. Davis, Decatur, Al 


EMPIRE COKER STONEVILLE—For prices write 
Manley, Station A, Box 301, Atlanta, Georgia 














— 
$1.00 
— 14 











f a BABY CHICKS—$6.85, 100, C.O.D. i Rocks, 
, Daytona pd the ads that appeal to you. Most edvertioe- Write or telephone for prices on larger melon known. Large, ripe melons in 65 days. 48 years Hampshires and -_- assorted. As hatched. No Leg- 
ae om can tell only a part of the story of the adver- quantities. By express, not prepaid $1.50 improving this best of all watermelons. Ounce seed $1.00. horns. Price at Hatchery. Surplus Chick Co., Milesbrug 
Ca ct rm i ble te r the asking. tens pi — er bushel basket, about PO 0 plants. Georgia. ee ee eee , Pennsylvania. 
‘atsontown, allable for t asking t is a good plan : ae 4 . > . 
aie bed w keep a # rupply of of government postearda on hand Tor ‘this escriptive folder on request. PRODUCTION BRED BABY CHICKS at rock bottom 


OKLAHOMA CERTIFIED Black Diamond Water- 
melon Seed, pound $1.75. Swinney’s Ry Black 
Diamond, good as any certified seed, 1 $1.50 plus 
postage. C. C. Swinney, Rush Springs, POklahome. 


the advertiser asks you to clip « 


prices. Write for information on our special offer on 
=e coupon ean be pasted on the postcard and 


free chicks. Harless Poultry Farm, Shelbyville, Ill. 


SUNNYVIEW FARM 


BLACKSHEAR, GA. TELEPHONE 3713 





ville, Ohio. __- 
irs. Pearl Ssffel 











(Classified ads continued on next page) 








* =The Progressive Farmer, April 1953 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


(Continued from preceding page) 
BABY CHICKS 
Look Into the BACKGROUND 


of the Chicks You Buy— 
Be Sure of What You Get! 


Whether you raise your chicks for eggs or 
for meat, your selection of Georgia’s State 
Hatchery Chicks will be from high produc- 
tion-bred stock. Our chicks are bred to ma- 
ture faster and produce more eggs. We 
guarantee 100% live arrival in good order 
and we also guarantee 95% accuracy in all 
sexed baby chicks. Plan now to get the 
highest quality baby chick. Order Georgia 
State Hatchery Chicks! 


U. S. APPROVED—PULLORUM PASSED 
BETTER GRADES 


Chicks from Strains of Best Breeders 
IDEAL ALL-PURPOSE CHICKS 
50 100 








Breed or Variety Sex Chicks Chicks 
White Rocks Not Sexed $ 7. $13.90 
Barred Rocks _. Pullets 10.2 18.90 
N. H. Reds Cockerels 7 5 12.90 


Rhode Island Reds... 
Rhode Island Reds 
Rhode Island Reds_. 


HEAVY ASSORTED 


Our selection of breed and sex .. 6.25 10.90 


BEST GRADE 


Carefully Selected Chicks of Specific 
Production or Broiler Strains 


50 100 
Breed or Variety Sex Chicks Chicks 
White Rocks — Not Sexed $ 8.70 $15.90 


Not Sexed 8.25 14.90 
.. Pullets 12.70 23.90 
Cockerels 5.20 8.90 


Barred Rocks - Pullets 11.70 §=21.90 
N. H. Reds Cockerels 8.25 14.90 
Rhode Island Reds Not Sexed 9.20 16.90 
Rhode Island Reds Pullets 14.70 27.90 
Rhode Island Reds Cockerels 5.20 8.90 
White Leghorns .- Not Sexed 9.20 16.90 
White Leghorns . Pullets 17.70 = 33.90 
White Leghorns —. Cockerels 2.50 3.50 


Enclose Check or Money Order and Chicks 
will be shipped prepaid; or can be shipped 
c.0.D. 


Please give Second Choice of Breed. 
Prices subject to change without notice. 
WRITE TODAY TO 


GEORGIA STATE HATCHERY 
DEPT. P, 213 FORSYTH STREET, S.W. 
Atlanta 3 Georgia 


BABY CHICK BARGAINS per 100 Assorted Heavies 
$6.95, Rocks, Reds, Hamps, Wyan, our choice breed, 
sex—No Leghorns! Heavy Pullets $10.95. Heavies, guar- 
anteed as hatched $7.95. No culls! Live delivery! 
Breeds, Leghorns, etc., as hatched $7.95. Eullets Sil 
Broilers, mostly males $2.95. C.0.D. plus shipping costs. 
Add 4e ver chick for 5 5 Star grade. Chick Drohers Order 
from this adv. or send for complete price list. Send to 
nearest order office. Murdock Chicks, Dept. 1A, Omaha, 
Nebr., Knoxville, Tenn., Houston, Texas. 


U. S. APPROVED 
PULLORUM CLEAN 


New Hampshires 















Parmenter Reds 
White Leghorns 
Baby Chicks as Hatched, or Sexed, 95% 
guaranteed on sexing. 
BEST BREEDING, PRICES REASONABLE, 
FAMOUS QUALITY AND LIVABILITY. 


SOUTHLAND HATCHERY 
COLLINSVILLE ALABAMA 





67 RARE VARIETIES Baby Chicks, Eggs, Breeding 
Stock—Ducks, Geese, Turkeys, Chickens, Bantams. Free 
handsome catalogue, color pictures showing Lakenvelders, 
Polish, Hamburgs, Andalusians, Sussex, Turkens, 
Giants, Cornish, Houdans, Langshans, Minorcas, Wyan- 
dottes, Rocks, Australorps, Spanish, Buttercups, An- 
conas, Orpingtons, Reds, Brahmas, Baby Bantams, 10 
varieties Crossbreds, including Austra-Whites, Cornish- 
Rocks. Murray McMurray, Box B50, Webster City, Iowa. 


HIGHLAND CHICKS 


Strong healthy chicks from mature hens, 
many mated with R.O.P. cockerels. Prices 
reasonable. , 


“SATISFIED CUSTOMERS” OUR MOTTO. 


DICKSON HATCHERY 
DICKSON TENNESSEE 


CLOVER VALLEY CHICKS U.S. Approved-Pul- 
lorum Clean. Thousands each week. Best Strains for meat 
or eggs. Get low prices, free literature. Clover Valley 
Hatcheries, Box 25C, Ramsey, Indiana. 








HELM’S PU LLORU M Clean Chicks—Approved. Na- 
tionally famovs thirty years, Brown Leghorns holder three 
world records, leading breeds. Free Brooding Bulletins. 
Helm's Chicks, Paducah, Kentucky. 


SPECIAL OFFER — 110 big broiler chicks, $2.50 
400, $9.00. Quick €.0.D. shipments. Rauche Chicks: 
Kleinfeltersville 12, Pennsylvania. 














BABY CHICKS 


GREENSBURG CHICKS for immediate shipment. 
U. 8S. Approved-Pullorum Passed. Order direct from this 
advertisement. grade, non-sexed. Barred, White 
Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, New Hampshires, White 
Wyandottes $12.95 per 100; Pullets $17.95; Cockerels 
$10.95; Big English White Leghorns $13.95 per 100; 
Pullets $25.95; Cockerels $3.95. Write today for com- 
plete price list and free catalog. Greensburg Hatchery, 
Box 27, Greensburg, Indiana. 


FOR TOP BROILER PROFITS 





You'll like our Meat Type 
Nichols New Hampshires 
White Rock - Hampshire Cross 
White Rocks 


—all economical and rapid converters of 
feed into meat. 


FOR HIGH EGG PROFITS 


there are none better than 
Our Parmenter Reds 


These are strains which have been famous 
for years as outstanding producers of top 


quality eggs. 


95% LIVABILITY THROUGH 3 WEEKS 
U. S. Approved — Pullorum Clean 


Write for FREE Catalog 


NORTH STATE HATCHERY 


1219 W. Lee Street 
GREENSBORO NORTH CAROLINA 





DUBOIS CHICKS—Bred to lay, priced to sell. For 
quick shipment C.0.D. New Hampshires, Barred, White 
Kocks, Rhode Island Reds, White Wyandottes $12.95, 
100; Pullets $17.95; Cockerels $10.95 Rs Colum- 
bian Wyandottes, ‘White Giants 
White Leghorns $13.95; Pullets $08: 4 
Heavy Mixed $9.95. Rush your order for immediate ship- 
ae. Dubois County, Hatchery, Box 670, Huntingburg, 
ndiana. 


Trail’s End White Leghorns Earn 
Success Stories in Farm Paper! 





See? 








You will not be disappointed with Trail’s 
End high egg bred, big type, long living 
White Leghorns that carry much weight. 
Their continuous laying of large white eggs 
throughout the year is the way a lot of them 
build up their 300 egg yield. To keep this 
high egg yield continuous we bought 3,000 
breeding cockerels during the past five 
years, 1,000 of them from dams with egg 
records of 300 eggs and higher in 51 weeks. 
One must have this kind of breeding during 
our present day competition for large profits. 
White Lehgorns, New Super New Hampshire 
Reds, Barred Rocks, R. |. Reds. Pullorum 
tested breeders. Pullets or straight run 
chicks. Please write for free literature, low 
profit sharing prices. 


TRAIL’S END POULTRY FARM 


Gordonsville Virginia 





SENSATIONAL CUT PRICE VALUES. Exg Bred 
Chicks. U.S. Approved, Pullorum Passed. 10 extra with 
every 100 ordered. Limited time. Mt. Healthy special 
egg breeding builds healthy chicks that really pay off— 
both on the market and at the nest-—-28 pure and cross 
breeds. Pullets or Cockerels. Low as $8.95 per 100, up, 
plus postage. Write for Catalog and Price List. Mt. 
Healthy Hatcheries, Dept. B, Mt. Healthy, Ohio. 


You Get QUALITY at Densmore 
Virginia’s Oldest R.O.P. Breeding Farm 
DENSMORE WHITE LEGHORNS 
U. S. Certified—Pullorum Clean 


DENSMORE CHICKS FOR BROILERS 
New Hampshires—White Plymouth Rocks 
U. S. Approved—Pullorum Clean 
Plump & tasty—they’re egg-layers, too! 


NOW IS THE TIME to buy Cockerels! 
Pedigree R.O.P. White Leghorns 
Excellent Breeding Background! 


1903 OUR FIFTIETH YEAR 
Write for Folder and Prices. 
DENSMORE POULTRY FARM 
Box 267-CP 





1953 


ROANOKE 2 VIRGINIA 


ROCKS, REDS, Hampshires, Wyandottes, $8.85 pul- 
Leghorns, Austra-Whites, Minorcas, $8.95: 
5. Heavies assorted, $6.85; leftovers, $5.85. 
80. FOR. Alive. COD. 
Hatchery, Clinton, Mo. 

IDEAL STANDARD and Cross Breeds — U. 8. Ap- 
proved—Pullorum clean chicks. New Hampshire Reds, 
Austra-Whites and Hamp-Legs, Write for free catalog 
and price list. Ideal Hatchery & Poultry Farm, Cam- 















Catalog. Bush 








eron, Texa 

WHITE, BARRED ROCKS, Hampshires, $8.75; pul- 
lets, $12 Leghorns, Austra-Whites, $8.95; pullets, 
$15.45. *ivbrid cockerels, $5.85. Assorted heavies, $6.80. 


Surplus, $3.85. Catalog. Hi-Grade Chicks, Deepwater, 


Missouri. 





BABY CHICKS 
Southeastern Poultrymen 


Succeed With Chicks From Stock 
Specially Selected to 


LIVE and LAY in the SOUTHEAST 


Breeders selected to thrive under South- 
eastern conditions since 1938. Write for late 
bulletin pointing out new profit opportunity 
with late hatched pullets from Durr’s White 
Leghorns, Production R.I. Reds and Produc- 
tion New Hampshires. It’s FREE. Pullorum 
Tolerance ZERO. Cockerels 3c up. 


DURR-SCHAFFNER HATCHERY 
209 Peters St., S.W., Box P Atlanta 3, Ga. 


FOR QUICK DELIVERY of U.S. Approved, Pullorum 
Passed Chicks. New Hampshires, White Rocks, Rhode 
Island Reds, White Wyandottes, Rock-Red Crosses 
$12.95; Pullets $17.95; Cockerels $10.95, 100. White 
Leghorns, English type $13.95, Pullets $25.95, Cockerels 
$3.95, 100. Heavy mixed, no sex guarantee $9.95, 100. 
Write for free catalog and complete price lists. Jackson 
County Hatchery, Box 16, Seymour, Indiana. 

RAISE RIVERSIDE CHICKS 
OR GOOD RESULTS 
Get Chicks Improved For Years with Bloodlines, 
Outstanding Strains 

FOR HIGH EGG PRODUCTION: Riverside famous 

laying strain chicks. Improved bloodlines. Babeock 

strain Leghorns. Parmenter Rhode Island Reds. 

Park's Barred Rocks. Arbor Acres White Rocks. 

Nedlar New Hampshires. 12 breeds and crossbreeds. 

FOR QUALITY BROILERS: Raise Riverside spe- 

cial broiler chicks, improved with bloodlines famous 

Nichols broiler strains. Fast growth. High feed 

Efficiency. 

U. S. APPROVED — PULLORUM PASSED 








Thousands hatching weekly. Order now. Prompt 
scot gga Reasonable prices. Free catalog. Write 
today. 


RIVERSIDE HATCHERIES 
BOX 1391F KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
SALEM CHIOKS for immediate delivery. New Hamp- 

shires, White Rocks, Barred Rocks, ow Island Reds, 
Ww atte Wyandottes $12.95, 100; Pullets $17.95; Cockerels 
$1 Big English White Leghorns $13.95, 100; Pullets 










; Cockerels $3.95. Silverlaced and ¢ ‘olumbian Wyan- 
dottes, White Giants $15.95, 100. Heavy mixed $9.95 
100, Write for complete price list and free catalog. Salem 
Hatchery, Box 21, Salem, Indiana. 


~~ Continental Quality Chicks 


White Leghorns, Brown Leghorns, Anconas, Rhode 
Island Reds, Barred Rocks, White Rocks, Buff 
Rocks, White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, Silver 
Laced Wyamadlottes, New Hampshires, Black Minorcas, 
Light Brahmas, Jersey White Giants, Jersey Black 
Giants, Heavy Whites for Broilers, Heavy Mixed. 

8. Approved, Pullorum Passed. Write for Low 
Prepaid Prices. 100% Live Delivery. 


CONTINENTAL HATCHERY 


BOX G MEMPHIS, TENN. 


DAVIS BABY CHICKS for penne delivery. 
Barred, White Rocks, nage Island Reds, New Hamp- 
shires, White Wyandott ; 
lets $17.95, 100; Coe eels English 
White Leghorns $13.95; Pullets $25.95; Cockerels $3.95. 
Heavy Mixed $ Broiler type New Hampshires and 
White Rocks . Davis Poultry Farm, Box 16, 
Ramsey, Indiana. 


BEST QUALITY AAA and AAAA Chicks. 100% pul- 
lorum tested. New Hampshires, White Rocks, Barred 
Rocks, Austra-Whites, White Leghorns, $9.95 per 100. 
Heavy pullets, $14.95. Heavy cox, $7.90. White Leghorn 
and Austra-White pullets, $18.95. Hybrid Cockerels, 
$3.95. Leftovers, $2.95. Mixed cockerels, $1.95. 100% 
sitve. ee catalog. Pleasant View Hatchery, Gerald, 

ssour 


FOR QUICK SHIPMENT-—AA_ grade New Hamp- 
shires, Barred, White, and Buff Rocks, Rhode Island 
Reds, Orpingtons, $12.95;+ Pullets $17.95; Cockerels 
$10.75, 100; AAA Grade big maslich hd hite Leghorns 
95; Puilets $27.95; Cockerels $3.9 100. Heavy 
mixed $9.95. Write i Pony pM We ship C.0.D. 
Carney Hatchery, Box 35, Shelbyville, Indiana. 


SEYMOUR FOR Top Quality. New Hampshires, White 
Rocks, Barred Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, White Wyan- 
dottes $12.95; Pullets $17.95; Cockerels $10.95 per 100. 
Leghorns, White, $13.95; Pullets $25.95; Cockerels $3.95. 
Heavy Mixed $9.95, 100. Write for complete list of all 
prices and Catalog. Immediate shipment C.0.D. Seymour 
Electric Hatchery, Box 54, Seymour, Indiana. 





























RAISE YOUR CHIC KS faster and healthier, without 
problems, by feeding Jazz Starter Mash, developed at 
our IFH 400-acre practical test farm where 10,000 lay- 
ing hens are housed each year—-making better feeds for 
you! Call or write for details. Cosby-Hodges Milling 
Company, P.O. Box 911, Birmingham, Ala. Phone 3-7151, 








BIG SAVING! AAA New Hampshires, Reds, Barred 
Rocks, White Rocks, Wyandottes as hatched $11.95, 100. 
Heavy Assorted as hatched $9.95. Heavy Breed Cockerels 
{ 12 Pekin Ducklings $4.75, 15 Bronze Turkey 
Poults $12.00. 100% bloodtested. Live delviery guaran- 
teed, €C.0.D. Ruby Chicks, Dept. PF-1, Norfolk, Va. 


BUY U.S._CERTIFIED-PULLORUM CLEAN New 
Hampshires, White Leghorns, White Rocks from Martin’s 
ROP Breeding farm and hatchery. Also U.S. 
eoacell Barred Rocks: Reds; White Wyandottes; Dark 
Cornish, and Crossbreds. Hatched right—priced’ right. 
Liberal guarantee. Write for description and prices. 

Martin’s Hatchery, Inc., Ramsey, Indiana. 

BABY CHICK SALE—$5.95 per 100 for New Hamp 
Cockerels, excellent for fryers. White Leghorn Cockerels, 
$2.95. Austra-White Cockerels, $3.95. Shipped collect. 
Immediate delivery. Also non-sexed chicks. 28th year in 
business. Free literature. U.S. Approved-Pullorum Clean. 
Double-R_ Hatcheries, Olney, 

JONES CHICKS—Quality always, 30 years in busi- 
ness. Leghorns, Rocks, Hampshires, Rhode Island Reds, 
Silver Lace and White Wyandottes, Brahmas, Orping- 
tons, Australorps, Cornish Games and several Crosses. 
Write Jones Hatchery, Gallatin, Tennessee. 


























BROILER CHICKS 


BROILER CHICKS. Large vie certifi 
clean Leghorn cockerels, $2.95 per 100. Left 7 over ator 
te ag (no = haggard et. “4 ger 100. 
‘.0.D._plus_ postage. ler today ‘own 
Farm, Box P, Zeeland, Michigan om “Poukey 
BROILER CHICKS—Leghorn Cockerels bi 
type from bloodtested flocks. $2.95 per 100. Mixed bea 
no sex guarantee, $4.95 per 100. Shipped con blus post: 
age. Order direct. Central Farms, Box I, Zeeland, Mich, 
SPECIAL OFFER—Big ponte’ Broiler Chicks. 
110, $2.50; 440, $9.00. Quick C.0.D. shipment, Live 
delivery guaranteed. Crestwood Farms, Sheridan §, Pa, 


CORNISH 


SENSATIONAL NEW Big Profit Broiler meat Cross 
produces bigger breasts, bigger thighs. 3 pounds in § 
weeks. Immediate-Future delivery. ee per 100. Cash 
with order or $1. 00 p f 














HOUDANS 


MOTTLED HOUDANS—My specialty, hardy, North. 
ern reared, eggs, stock, circular. Fred Brenon, Water. 
town 26, New York. 





—— 


LEGHORNS 
CHAMPION LEGHORNS FOR HIGH 

PRODUCTION—30 YEARS OF BREEDING 
One of the oldest and largest breeding farms, 
Pullorum past. Order April and May chicks 
now for fall and winter layers. 16 Page 
catalog free. Surplus cockerels $1.95 C.0.D, 
fee and postage extra. 


CHAMPION POULTRY FARM 


CHAMPION NORTH CAROLINA 


BIG BARRON LEGHORNS — Austra-Whites 
Hamps. Pedigree Sired 200-346 eggs. Nonsexed, oat: 
horn 





Pullets, vie. 90; Hybrid cockerels, $4.95; Le 
erels, $2.9 


Delawares, New Hampshires, N 
$10.90; paceted, 


Pultets, $13.90; Cockereis, Prepaid. 
Started Chicks. Alive arrival—2 weeks replacement guar- 
antees. Heiman’s Hatchery, Montrose 3, Mo. 


“EVER-HARDY” LEGHORNS will give you hi 
profit- -making egg production. Superb Interior Egg at 
ity. ‘‘Ever-Hardy’’ Strain was developed here on our 
USROP Breeding Farm for low cost, high quality 
duction. Write today for Free bulletin and price 
Eberhardt Poultry Farm, Box 8S, West Liberty, Iinois 


BIG DANISH BROWN LEGHORNS will produce 
more with less attention than any breed. Hogan’s big 
new type layers world’s highest official egg prod 
browns have led the nation’s laying contests for years, 
6% pound hens are not unusual. Chick literature. Hogan 
Farms, Box 195-P, Muskogee, Oklahoma. 


IDEAL WHITE LEGHORNS—U:S. certified—Pullor. 
um clean chicks. Fifteen years of trapnest pedigree re. 
ord of performance breeding. Write for free ere and 
gree list. Ideal Hatchery & Poultry Farm, Cameron, 














33 YEARS SELLING 3, 4 and 6 weeks old Big Danish 
Leghorn chicks and pullets. Cheaper than you can raise 
them yourself. Strong as Missouri mules. Also, White 
Leghorns. Moser Hatchery, Box B, Versailles, Missouri, 

ONE OF THE COUNTRY’S Largest Producers of big 
type heavy producing Danish SC Brown Leghorn chicks, 
Special price, free catalog. Smith Chickeries, Bor 
262-29, Mexico, Missouri 

HANSON WORLD Great Production Strain Leghorns, 
Have used 300 egg pedigreed sires since 1930. Theo, 
Jeschke, 2712 Walnut, St. Joseph, Mo. 


MINORCAS 


BIG, HEAVYWEIGHT Black Minorcas, Chicks, Stock, 
Free circular. Dougherty’s Minorca Farm, 2471-P, Char- 
lotte, North Carolina. 














REDS 


bs AGEMAKER’S REDS, using males, dams records 
to 336 eggs, Cockerels $6.90. Free Catalog. Ray Wage- 
maker, 324 Lyon, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


STARTED CHICKS 


33. YEARS SELLING 3, 4 and 6 weeks old Started 
Chicks and Capons. Cheaper than you can raise them; 
out of danger—save you work and worry. Also, Baby 
Chicks. Capons, Danish Brown Leghorns, Parmenter 
(Production) Reds, New Hampshires, White Rocks and 
White Leghorns. Send for prices. Moser Hatchery, Bor 
R, Versailles, Missouri. 


BUY YOUR CHICKS out of danger. Buy Mt. Healthy 
Started Chicks. 28 pure and cross breeds. Pullets o 
cockerels, 2 to 8 weeks old, at low, low prices. Write for 
catalog and price list. Mt. Healthy Hatcheries, Mt 
Healthy, Ohio. 











TURKEYS 





POULTS AND EGGS 
For Immediate Delivery 
BROAD BREASTED BRONZE 
BELTSVILLE WHITES 


All U. S. Approved and Pullorum Clean 
Poult van delivery service. 


Up to 20,000 poults weekly. 


SOUTHEASTERN TURKEY 
RANCH 
Sumter South Carolina 





EGGS AND POU ure. — Beltsville White, Broad 
Breasted Bronze, 8.C.-U.S8. Approved Pullorum Clean. 
35 years experience. No artificial lighting. No commu- 
nicable disease history. Closed flocks. Thomas Turkey 
Ranch, Clover, South Carolina. 








SPECIAL BARGAINS! Left overs, assorted heavies, 
no Leghorns, $7.95 per 100, plus postage. Strong, healthy 
chicks, no culls, no cripples. U. 8S. Approved, Pullorum 
Passed. Send money order for prompt shipments. Mt, 
Healthy Hatcheries, Mt. Healthy, Ohio. 


CHOICE BLOODTESTED Broiler Chicks. $2.25, 100; 
$6.60, 300. C.0.1. Live delivery. Noll’s Poultry Farm, 
Kicinteltersviite, Penna. 


ANCONAS 
SHEPPARD'S “FAMOUS” ANCONAS — First ‘at 
world’s greatest shows twenty years. Champion layers, 


large eggs. Reduced prices. Catalog free. Cecil Sheppard, 
Berea, Ohio. 




















BROILER CHICKS 


SPECIAL OFFER--10 free chicks. Day old broiler 
chicks. Table assortment or hatchery surplus. These 
chicks are No. 1 AAA. No culls or cripples. All chicks 
come from reliable hatcheries. Rocks, Leghorns, Reds, 
Crosses, or assorted, guaranteed all good chicks. Our 
choice sex and breed. Only $2.95 per 110, $5.00 per 200, 
plus all shipping charges. Order from this ad C.0.D. 
will ship at once. Kline’s Chickery, Strausstown 10, Pa. 





SEASONAL SURPLUS BROILER Chicks. Fast de- 
veloping, $1.95 per 100. Fryers—no leghorns—$3.95 per 
10 Crossbred, very choice, $4.95 per 100. Hybrids 


large type, $5.95 per 100. Roasters, heavy, $6.95 per 
106. U.S. approved. Pullorum passed. 
ment. €.O.D. plus postage. Live arrival. Order direct. 
Rogers Chicks, R4, Fairmont, Minnesota. 





GET YOUR POULTS NEARBY! 
BROAD BREASTED BRONZE 


d 
BELTSVILLE WHITES 
U. S. - ALABAMA PULLORUM CLEAN 


HOWARD TURKEY FARM 


P.O. Box 1411 
COLUMBUS GEORGIA 


BROAD BREASTED BRONZE and Beltsville White 
Poults. Rugged, healthy poults backed by strict 
and bloodtesting program. Golden Rule Guarantee. Free 
Catalog. Stromberg Hatchery, Fort Dodge 11, lows _ 


COOPER BARREL SHAPED Broad Breasted Brome 
= White Holland. Beltsville Whites. Some poults low # 
. Sexed poults available. Pullorum Clean. 
Turkey Hatchery, Oakwood, Ohio. Ve 
RAISE TURKEYS THE NEW WAY—Write for free 
information explaining how to make up to $3,000.00 00 io 
your own backyard. Address National Turkey Institue 
Dept. 5, Columbus, Kansas. i 
TURKEY POULTS — Brood Breasted Bronze. a 
lorum tested, 70c: rm, Roebuck, 8.C; 




















Roebuck Turkey Farm 


BOURBON RED EGGS—40c each, poults 8c. Mn. 
Fred Simpson, Salem, Ind. 
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TURKEYS 
BROAD BREASTED BRONZE 
TURKEY POULTS 


U. S. Approved, Pullorum Cleaned. 
orgie EXRLY FOR CHOICE DATES. 


Price upon request. 
Lester McCrary & Sons Turkey 
Farm & Hatchery 
MOLENA GEORGIA 


MISCELLANEOUS POULTRY 
WARHORSE PIT GAME, 15 eggs, $3.50 postpaid. 
grace Hall, Larkinsville, Ala. 
BIRDS—PETS—FANCY FOWL 
RAISE PHEASANTS on $100 week plan. Little capi- 
tal and space can make you independent. Free details. 
Great Central System, Cc 10, Kansas. 
PpEACOCKS — Beautiful India Blues. Young pairs, 
$4.00; mature pairs, $50.00 and $65.00. Shipped any- 
McCrae, Eustis, Florida. 
se TECK PHEASANTS, and ele 
Orders taken now for eggs and chicks. 
, Duncansville, Penna. 
ro FOWL. PHEASANTS, Bantams, Guineas, Wa- 
7 thirty varieties Pigeons. John Hass, Bettendorf, 




















Partridge. 
. Creuzberger, 








waTNGNEC K PHEASANT—Eggs. Guaranteed Breed- 
ers, Chicks. Walnut Hill Pheasant Ranch, Forbing, La. 
LUE EGG LAYING Auracanas. T. C. Hunter, Box 
970, UWinston- Salem, North Carolina. 
YOUNG Eggle ia fine talkers. Herb Miller, 
1911-N, Lubbock, _ 
S—GEESE 


UCK 
N AND ror LOUSE Hatching Eggs—Superior 
fertility, Mvatchability, 85e each; Goslings, outstanding 
livability, $1.35 each for twelve up; Fancy Seedless 
Grapefruit; Valencia Oranges; $2. - bushel. Ridenour’s 
Ranch, Homestead 4, Fiorid 
$6.95 FOR 25 LARGE MAMMOTH White Pekin Duck 
lings for April delivery. Market Goslings, ten for $14.5 
Type Rouens, Buffs. Indian Runners, ealasen. 
Goslings, Poults. Free Catalog. Stromberg Hatchery, 
Fort Dodge 11, Tow 
MT. HEALTHY 7 ANT WHITE Pekin Ducklings. 
Thousands weekly. 5% to 6% pounds marketable birds in 
1 weeks. Money makers. Write for circular and price 
jist. Don’t delay. Write now. Mt. Healthy Hatcheries, 
i Health Healthy, Ohio. 
“GRAY AFRICAN GEESE, Goslings, Eggs. Rapid 
12 pounds 12 weeks. Best weeders: strawberries, 
cotton, ‘other anes. Pure Pilgrim Geese. Free circular. 
Molattan Farm, Box 321, Douglassville, Pennsylvania. 
GOSLINGS: Hatching several breeds. Suitable for 
breeding, marketing, weeding. 
Write for free 


catalogue. Harless Hatchery, Shelbyville, Ill. 

GOSLINGS—Low-cost cotton and strawberry weeders. 
Guaranteed live delivery. Small deposit now books order. 

catalog. Heart of Missouri Poultry Farm, Route 
4K, Columbia. Missouri. 

WHITE PEKIN DUCKLINGS — Extra large, fast 
growing, profitable. Write for free information, low 
po Forty years experience. Wayside Duck Farm, 

lias, Pennsylvania. 

CUSTOM HATCHING Goose and Duck Eggs. Latest 
type Incubators. Write for information on prices, ship- 
ping instructions, hatching dates. Midwest Hatchery, 
Shelbyville, Illinois. 

FANCY LARGE WHITE Emden Goslings. March de- 
livery, $1.10; April, $1.15; May, June, $1.25. 10% dis- 
count on 100. Minimum 8. Norris Poultry Farm, i 216, 
New Lebanon, Ohio. 

GOSLINGS — Purebred Toulouse. Fine stock, low 
prices. Also Pilgrim Goslings, Pekin Ducklings and 
eggs. Free literature. Merle Mearns, Louisville, Ill. 

DUCKLINGS, GOSLINGS, 35 breeds, also breeding 
stock, Write for price list. Wisconsin Waterfowl Farm, 
Dept. B, Route 11, Box 278, West Allis, Wisconsin. 

WHITE CHINESE GOSLINGS—20 or more $1.25 
each postage paid. Hatch each Monday through May, 
available now. Felchlia Hatchery, Centralia, Ill. 

MAMMOTH WHITE Pekin Ducklings, $24.50 per 

100; $13.45 per 50; $7.45 per 25. Louisiana Hatcheries, 

Dept. PF, New Orleans. 

eter SE GEESE, also mixed Emden and Toulouse, 
Breeders, Goslings, -- mane eggs. Available now. J. E. 
Rocke, Carlock, Illinoi 

GOSLINGS — OSU ‘Sdn Improved. Finest large 
white. Most practical breed. Thomas Turkey Ranch, 

, South Carolina. 

GOSLINGS, White Chinese, $1.00 each; 100 for 
$90,00; 200 for $160. Postage paid. Henry Bumb, Route 
§, Bransville, Indiana. 

RIM GEESE (sex linked). African, Chinese, 
. fees, goslings. Warwick Goose Farm, Denbigh 1, 




































































Weinas FOR SALE—Improved White Embdens. 
Will ship 1 or 1,000. Madison Goose Farm & Hatchery, 
Madison, Ohio. 

PUREBRED WHITE Muscovy Ducks—Drakes, eggs. 
Brookside Farms, Richmondville, New York. 

QUALITY GOSLINGS—RBest all purpose breeds. Nine 
Wwieties. Shalimar Farms, Medina 5 io. 

DOZEN DUCK EGGS, $2.00; Pairs, $6.00. Cyril 
. Route 95, Watsontown, Penna. 
GEESE (eight breeds) ,@Muscovy Ducks. 

Burnside, Lake Park, Iowa. 


GUINEAS 
WHITE MEAT WHITE GUINEAS. Easily raised 12 
weeks. Make $1.00 profit each. Send for circular. Molat- 
tan Farm, Box 321, Douglassville, Pennsylvania. 


POULTRY SUPPLIES 

BROWE EED MIXER Saves You $8-$16 a ton 
by mixing your own feeds. Perfect mixes in ten minutes. 
Fire sizes, 700 to 4000 pounds capacities. World’s larg- 
est seller... oer 9000 in use. Sold on 30 day trial. 
Priced low, cash or time payments. Free catalog. Brower 
Manufacturing Co., Box V76. Quincy, Illinois. 

INFRA-RED BROODERS—Buy direct at low factory 
Prices. All safety and automatic features. Underwriters’ 
Approval. Send name for free catalog and prices. Maxi- 
| 125 W. Hubbard, Dept. BC-1454, Chicago 10, 














Howard T. 














WRITE FOR BROWER'S Big Free Poultry and Live- 
stock Equipment Catalog and Guide. Chock-full valuable 
Poultry raising information. World’s largest line poultry 
qrolies, battery broiler plants. Lowest prices. Brower 
lanufacturing Co., Dept. V57, Quincy, Illinois. 


LIVESTOCK 


et SOUTHEASTERN LIVESTOCK NEWS 

vi fad Southern Livestock Journal, published monthly 
Coverage of purebred and commercial news origi- 

$2.90 Mating in country’s fastest growing livestock section. 
for the next twelve issues. Southern Livestock 

jy Macon, 





CATTLE MARKERS 
DAISY CATTLE MARKERS complete with chain, 
brass tag for horns and neck. Write for folder. Golden 
Arrow Farms, Dept. 4, Huntington, Indiana. 


MISCELLANEOUS LIVESTOCK 


DAIRY GOATS 
PROFIT Fy HEALTH from Dairy Goats. Monthly 
magazine tells how. 12- Month een $1.00. Dairy 
Goat Journal, Col C20, Missouri. 


GENUINE ENGLISH SHEPHERD Pups—(Distemper 
vaccinated) Guaranteed heelers, years trial. 
instructions. Males, Females, Spayed Females. 
satisfied customers. Bank references. Highview Kennels, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

PUREBRED BORDER COLLIES, English Shepherds. 
America’s most useful dogs. Puppies all ages. Both sexes. 
Choice colors. Faithful workers. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
We rp > and sell our own stock. Fairmount Farm, Cedar 
Falls, Iowa. 

ENGLISH SHEPHERD or Collie Pups for watch and 
stock. Also registered Scotch Collies. Reasonable. Zim- 
merman Farms, Flanagan, Illinois. 

COLLIE PUPPIES—Registered Golden Sable. Farm 
trained parents. Good stock and companion dogs. Sage- 
field Kennels, Shelbyville, Tenn. 

OLD FASHIONED Registered English Shepherds. 
Foundation breeding stock. Unrelated pairs. John Blank- 
enship, Murfreesboro, Tenn 

IMPROVED ENGLISH SHEPHERD — Intelligence 
so advanced, makes all others obsolete. Tom Stodghill, 
Quinlan, Texas. 

PUPPIES — Different breeds. Reasonable. 
Charles Dittbenner, Route 3, Franklin, Kentucky. 

COLLIES, SHEPHERDS, Pekingese, Rat Terriers, 
Monkeys. Pete Motley, Wadley, Alabama. 

RAT TERRIER PUPPIES—Bred for ratters. Crusad- 
ers Kennels, Stafford, Kansas. 

UNRELATED PAIRS ENGLISH Shepherd—Gladys 
Wright, Sonoma, California. 

RAT TERRIERS — Best quality. Kenny’s Kennels, 
St. John, Kansas. 
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MINK 
MINK RAISING IS PROFITABLE. Free: feeding 


formulas, pen plans, general information. Voight Farms, 
Atlanta 8, Texas. 


RABBITS—GUINEA PIGS—HAMSTERS 

STEADY EARNINGS with Angora Rabbits. Free 
illustrated booklets tell how, lists markets, successful 
raisers. Wilson’s, 170 E. Butler, West St. Paul, Minn. 

BUILD A BETTER INCOME with New Zealand 
Whites. Big profits. Small investment send fer descrip- 
tive literature. Midwest Rabbitry, Monroe 8, Indiana. 

MAKE BIG MONEY! Raise Chinchilla Rabbits. Cash 
markets supplied. Write today! Rockhill Ranch, Sellers- 
ville 10, Pennsylvania. 

EXTRA MONEY—Raising Domestic Rabbits, market 
plans, details free. Martin’s Rabbitry, Morganfield 12, 

entuc 

RAISE RABBITS—Produce your own meat, Make 
extra profits. Waters Rabbit Farm, W 1, Glennville, Ga. 

STANDARD RABBIT JOURNAL, B-241-P, Milton, 
Pa. Year $1.00, sample dime, beginners manual 25c. 

BIG PROFIT raising on Hamsters. Free booklet. 
Ledford’s, B685R, Gaffney, 8.C. 

GUINEA PIGS—Best a elias Booklet free. Taylors, 
B426H, Hapeville, Georgia. 


CHINCHILLAS 


CHINCHILLAS—The highest paying livestock busi- 
ness in the country today. Registered and pedigreed 
stock. Write or visit us for prices. The 5 Hicks Chin- 
chilla Ranch, Alpharetta, Ga. 

HERD OF 90—High quality, low price. Wholesaie, 
retail. Distributors wanted. W. L. Sealy, 20191 Charles- 
ton, Detroit 3, Michigan. 


SHEEP 
CHEVIOT RAMS and Ewes. Bred for March and 
April lambing. Paul Harris, Mystic, Iowa. 
REGISTERED Hampshire Rams and Ewes. 
F. Moore, Dyersburg, 


CATTLE 


POULTRYMEN - CATTLEMEN - aaa 
RANGE PELLETS—CREEP FEED 
FITTING RATIONS—CALF STARTER 


Car Lots and Trailer Lots shipped 
seg" hy he: ay east. 
R WRIT 
FARM SERVICE DIVISION 


COSBY-HODGES MILLING CO. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
JAZZ Feeds are ‘‘Tops in Scientific Feeding’’ 


GUARANTEED SELECT Mal preys A Calves— 
Holsteins, Guernseys, Brown Swisse lable in any 
quantity. Also cows and heifers. Healthy, typey and 
ready to ship. No milk required. T.B. and Bangs Tested. 
Vaccinated against Tae Fever. Write for Free 
Folder. Visit us. Call J. M. McFarland & Sons, 
Watertown 9, W ieconsin, 


HOLSTEINS — GUERNSEYS 


Large selection young, close-up, heavy producing 
high-grade dairy cows and springing heifers. Avail- 
able the year-round. Choicest quality at reasonable 
prices. Private daily sales in our cleaned and dis- 
infected stables. B. and State Laboratory Bang’s 

ested; many Calfhood Vaccinated. Prices quoted 
without obligation. Buy with confidence from Ohio’s 
oldest established, Licensed and Bonded Distribu- 


tor 

L. F. BROWN & COMPANY 
3149-57 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati 25, Ohio 
Phone: Kirby 5041 Established 1849 


HOLSTEINS AND GUERNSEYS—Large selection of 
choice springers and fresh cows and heifers. TB and 
Bang’s tested. Stanley Burnidge & Son, ‘‘Grand Hotel 
for Dairy Cattle,’’ Elgin, Ill. (Hotel accommodations). 
Established 1918. Also good selection at Claremore, 
Okla., Branch—Phone: Claremore 116. 


FARMERS ATTENTION—Holstein and Guernsey 
Heifers, 300 pounds and up, also Springing Heifers. 
We have on hand at most times 200 to 300 head to pick 
from. Come here and save time and expense. Link Broth- 
ers, Inc., Minong, Wisconsin. 

SELECTED DAIRY Heifers and Calves from wa- 
tionally known America’s Dairyland sold on approval. 
Write for free information. Greenwald Brothers, Oakland 
Dairy Farms PF, Mukwonago, Wisconsin. 

LARGE SELECTION of Holstein and Guernsey 
springer heifers; also younger heifers and young spring- 
er cows. Chester Froberg, Valparaiso, Indiana. 
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i TESTED Dairy Cows and Heifers. Keating 
Ft. Atkinson, Wisconsin. 


LIVESTOCK SUPPLIES 
DAIRYMEN—Don’t miss out on the greatest dairy 
Sensation since the milking machine—it is Jazz's new 
ama bacteria supplement for roughage feeding! Call 
Write for details. Cosby-Hodges Milling Company, 
O. Box 911, Birmingham, Ala. Phone 3-7151. 








"DO MASTITIS, other diseases. Full deails— 

terlan erature. Money-saving prices on Vaccines, Bac- 

Deo Det ig! narmaceuticals, Kansas City Vaccine Co., 
Kansas City, Missouri. 








WISCONSIN HOLSTEIN and Guernsey Heifers ona 
Calves for Sale. Delivered _on poqeeval. James E. Welc 
Mukwonago, Wis. Phone Eagle 7 


ANGUS 


MILLSTONE FARM Dispersal Sale—April 28. Pure- 
bred Angus cattle, best of breeding. 90 head, 80 mature 
cattle, some with calf, 10 yearlings. Will pay half freight 
on one or more purchases of fiv 
general direction of 400 or more miles. Farm located 1 
mile south Peru, Indiana on For catalog and 
reservations contact J. Richard “Miller, Route 4, Peru, 
Indiana. : 








Georgia-Alabama-Florida Edition * 


AYRSHIRES 
AYRSHIRES—One or a carload of cows or heifers, 
sired by Alta Crest Peacemaker. Fully accredited. R.O.P. 
tested—Vaccinated, Cairncroft Farms, R.R. #1, Cains- 
ville, Ont., Canada. 
FOR SALE—Registered Ayrshire Bulls ihe} eee to 
service age. Caswell-Grange, Americus, Georg 


BRAHMANS 
REGISTERED BRAHMAN BULL for sale. 4 year old 
Double Manso breeding beef type. Excellent prospect for 
registered or grade herd. V. D. Rider, Jr., Flora, Ind. 
BROWN SWISS 


REGISTERED SWISS BULLS—Serviceable age and 
younger. Best of type and breeding. Records. Edwin 
Keim, Mt. Carroll, Il 

REGISTERED SWISS BULLS—Fine type. High pro- 
Cuesten: Farmers prices. Alfalfa Knoll Farms, Carlock, 

nois. 

















GUERNSEYS 


WAUKESHA COUNTY 41st Annual Guernsey Breed- 
ers’ Sale, April 11, at 12:30 P.M. at the Waukesha Sale 
Pavalion. Sixty five head. Forty five head of sound young 
pure bred springing cows and two year old heifers. Six- 
teen yearling and ~~ ce — Also, four high record 
serviceable bulls. ngham, Secretary and 
Fieldman, Waukesha "County Gonuee Breeders’ Ass’n., 
Waukesha, Wisconsin. 


SWINE 


REGISTERED PROLIFIC BERKSHIRES — Boars, 
Gilts, Pigs. Maplehurst Farm, South Boston, Virginia. 


DUROCS 
PUREBRED DUROC HOGS 


“Durocs Grow Faster on Less Feed” 


Our large herd of quality Durocs offers you a wide 
selection from proven producers. Now offering fall 
boars and gilts and booking orders for spring pigs. 


WRITE US FOR FURTHER INFORMATION. 


MOUNTAIN COVE FARMS 
KENSINGTON GEORGIA 


WE HAVE BEEN in the Pure Bred Cherry Red 
blocky type Duroc business for 15 years. Have improved 
our stock each year. Pigs $25.00 each. Some unrelated. 
If you buy your Duroc from us, and raise a ton to the 
litter in six months we will pay $100, cash prize. Valley 
Farm, Baxley, Georgia. 














HEREFORD 


FOR HIGH GRADE young dehorned Hereford springer 
cows. Frank Huckabay, Jacksboro, Texas. Phone 2104 


HOLSTEINS 
REGISTERED HOLSTEIN 
AUCTION 


1ST ANNUAL SALE 
MISSISSIPP! HOLSTEIN ASSOCIATION 


Monday, April 20th, at 12 o’clock noon at 
Oktibbeha County Fairground, 1 mile west 
of Starkville, Mississippi on highway 12. 
40 Head outstanding young cows and bred 
heifers. 5 heifer calves. A few young bulls, 
good type, good breeding and high pro- 
duction. T.B. and Bangs Tested. 


C. B. SMITH, Sales Manager 
Williamston Michigan 


ATTENTION TO GOOD Dairymen—We have for sale 
large selection of purebred and grade Holstein cows and 
heifers, over 18 months. Reliable and experienced sales 
specialists. Former German Holstein Friesian export, 
import experts. Cash or credit basis. Adolf Bonem, 
Monee, Illinois. 

PUREBRED AND HIGH-GRADE HOLSTEINS 
Of all ages—especially heifers and cows capable of 
from 40 to 70 pounds of milk a day. Selected from 
the 10 best dairy cattle counties in Wisconsin. As- 
a, service. Telephone 3644 or Write 

INTER-COUNTY DAIRY CATTLE ASSN 
Wisconsin 

GRADE AND PUREBRED Holstein Cows, heifers and 
calves out of outstanding herds, well marked, production 
backed on both sides, in truck load or car lots. Attention 
Wholesale Buyers we invite your inquiries. Grandview 
Acres Dairy Farms, Route 1, Delaware, Ohio. 

CHOICE REGISTERED and Grade Holstein Cows and 
Heifers from high producing Southern Wisconsin herds. 
Write or phone Tri County Holstein Association, Francis 
Darcey, Watertown, Wisconsin. 


JERSEYS 


JERSEYS 
THE MISSISSIPPI] JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 
will hold their 18th consecutive annual con- 
signment sale of high quality Registered 
Jerseys, County Fair Grounds, Mende, April 
27th, 12:30 p.m. Fifty females including 
seven cows, fifteen bred heifers and thirty 
open heifers. 
Catalogs sent on request after April 10th. 
L. A. HIGGINS, Secretary 

STATE COLLEGE “MISSISSIPPI 


POLLED HEREFORDS 


TWELVE REGISTERED Polled Hereford Bulls, four 
months to three years old, $150.00 to $450.00. Finest 
bloodlines. A. M. Muncy, Wilsonville, Alabama. 


RED POLLED 


RED POLL CATTLE Invitational Sale, Indianapolis, 
me nog April 30. Catalogs. Charles Williams, Ligonier, 
ndiana. 
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SHORTHORNS 
ANOTHER GREAT 
Southeastern Regional Shorthorn 


Breeders’ Association Show and Sale 
Wednesday, April 15 — Atlanta, Ga. 


At the fairgrounds in connection with 
the Georgia Fat Stock Show 
20 Bulls 25 Females 
Shorthorns — Polled Shorthorns 
For catalog address: Don Longley, Sale Mgr. 
16 So. Locust Street, Aurora, Illinois 





REGISTERED SHORTHORN Bull Calves »{Potied and 
Horned) from South's leading herd. Big, ky, beef 
makers. $300 each, at the farm. Satisfaction y 8. 
Cedarway Farms, Calhoun Falls, South Carolina. 


Shorthorn and Polled 
Shorthorn Bulls for Sale 
L & L FARMS 
P. O. BOX 742 DOTHAN, ALABAMA 
OAK VIEW FARM. Choice Milking Shorthorns. 
Bulls 6 to 18 months. Oldest herd in South. Tom Spark- 


man, Calvin Womack, Owners, Route 4, McMinnville, 
Tennessee. 








BRED GILTS, Service Boars, Open Gilts, Weanling 
Pigs. Best quality, champion bloodlines, dark red. Write 
wants. Lorton Farms, Union City, Indiana. 


GUINEA HOGS 
GUINEA HOGS—tittle Bone Black African Hogs. 


The stay fat kind. Pigs, $20.00 each. Carson’s Guinea 
Hog Farm, Griffin, Ga. 


HAMPSHIRES 
BOAR, SIRED BY LOCHINVAR, Wisconsin and Illi- 
nois Grand Champion $200. Young pigs registered in 


buyer’s name, $35 and up. John P. Meszaros, Citronelle, 
Alabama. 











6. 0. C. 

UNRELATED 0.LC. BREEDING Stock Bred Sows, 
Service Boar Pigs, English Shepherd Pups. Stodghill 
Ranch, Quinlan, Texas. 

REGISTERED OIC HOGS. J. 8. Smith, Rt. 4, Phila- 
delphia, Mississippi. 

REGISTERED OIC Breeding Stock. E. L. Ferguson, 
Portland, Tennessee. 


POLAND-CHINAS 


MEAT TYPE — Largest herd in state. 
blood lines. All ages. 
Tennessee. 


REGISTERED MEDIUM Black Poland China Pigs. 
James H. Autry, Autryville, North Carolina. 
SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 

REGISTERED SPOTTED Poland Pigs — Unrelated 











Champion 
Minglewood Farm, Chapel Hill, 











pairs, champion bloodlines, easy feeders. J. R. Crabbe, 
Morattico, Virginia. 
TAMWORTH, 
TAMWORTHS — All ages, tree literature. Hunter 


Farm, Route 7, Winston-Salem, N.C. 


YORKSHIRES 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE describing our York- 
shires. Highland Farm, Black Mountain, North Carolina. 








OF INTEREST to WOMEN 





AMAZING CLOTHING BARGAINS—Free Catalog. 
Save 50%—Compare price and quality ladies’ dresses 
$1.09, shoes $1.49, wool sweaters 99c, rubbers, boots, 
work clothing, shirts, pants, blouses, skirts, coats $2.99, 
mackinaws, house furnishings, blankets, towels, sheets, 
$e Consumers Sales Co., Dept. RO, Fairview, New 
ersey. 


HAVE YOUR Silver expertly restored to its original 
beauty by Master Silversmiths. We specialize in re- 
finishing antigue silver. Send for free literature. Crowder 
Plating Co., 616 West 24th St., Norfolk, Va. 


WOMEN EVERYWHERE sell in spare time dresses, 
lingerie and cosmetics. $2 up. Own dresses free. Earn 
$5.00 daily. For Free Sample Outfit write Maisonette 
Frocks, P.O. Box 4671, Atlanta, Ga. 

PRINT FEED BAGS—Selected designs 35c each, 3 
for $1.00, parcel post prepaid, if C.O.D. fee extra. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or money back. Champion Poultry 
Farm, Champion, North Carolina. 


NYLON HOSIERY BARGAINS— 6 pairs for $1.00, 
factory rejects; 3 pairs, better grade $1.00. Postpaid 
when cash with order. Allen Hosiery Co., P. O. Box 
349, Dept. 2, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

EXTRA MONEY EVERY WEEK. I'll send you full- 
size Blair household prowess. Show them to friends and 
neighbors. You can make Big Extra Profits. Write Blair, 
Dept. 27LD-2, Lynchburg, \. 

GLOWING WARMTH for cold winter nights. Send 
raw wool to us for fine blankets and fringed motor robes. 
Big savings. Free literature. West Texas Woolen Mills, 
2 Main, Eldorado, Texas 

LOOK: FULL FASHIONED NYLONS — Rejects, 6 
pairs, $1.00; Imperfects, 3 pairs, $1.00. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Cash orders postpaid. Premier Sales, Box 
8177. Chattanooga, Tenn. 

POLYTHENE PLASTIC PAGS for deep freezing, 50 
pints, $1.00; 40 quarts, $1.00; or 10 Hams, Turkeys, 
$1.00. Buy now and save. Poly Bags, Box 308, Dept. F, 
College Park, Maryland. 

THRILLING, PROFITABLE HOME BUSINESS. 
Make fast-seller chenille monkey trees, dolls, flowers. 
Terrific holiday demand. Information free. Velva, Bo- 
hemia 20, New York. 

INTRODUCTORY OFFER — Free fabric 
Ready-cpit pre-assembled spestewees, “Teen Topics’ for 
“Country Janes."’ Crafts, P.O. x 454, Rossville, Ga. 

FINE COMBED SEAMEAT and Gingham. San- 
forized. Beautiful patterns, Samples on request. Only 69¢ 
per yard. The Cotton Shop, Jefferson, South Carolina. 

CHURCH GROUPS—Raise Funds Easily! Free cata- 
logue. Complete credit. Over 50 useful, unusual money- 
makers. Beh Products, Dept. 852. Oneonta, N.Y. 

SEW READI-CUT little girl dresses. Straight from 
Fairyland. New. Fast. Terrific profits. Free details. 
Fairyland Fashions, Fullerton 113, California 


EXCITING SAVINGS on luxurious knitting yarns! 
Send for free sample card and prices. ee Yarns, 
Dept. PF, 368 Grand Street, » New York C e 


SATIN RIBBONS—50 yards 35c, 
assorted widths, five yard lengths. Refunds, postpaid. 
Adams, 734 Myrtle Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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REGISTERED SCOTCH Shorthorns — Cows, bulls, 
heifers. Mercury and Leader breeding. LeRoy Egbert, 
Botkins, Ohio. 








DOLL REMNANTS—2% pounds (12 yards) $1.°9; 
ostpaid. Samples 35c. “‘Rainbow,"’ Estill Springs 7, 
ennessee. 





POLLED SHORTHORNS 


REGISTERED POLLED Shorthorns — Cows, heifers 


and bulls, all ages and good breeding. A. Benik & Sons, 
. 


Fairhope, Ala. 


MILKING SHORTHORNS 

REGISTERED MILKING Shorthorn Bulls—2 to 12 
months old. Best bloodlines, show winners. Write for 
prices delivered. Vernon Mathias, Westminster, Md. 

PRODUCTION BRED Bull Calves, Herd Sires, Dam 
and Grand Dam, average 960 pounds butterfat. Write or 
visit. U. H. Merritt, Minor Hill, Tenn 

Buy More U. 8. Savings Bonds. Every time we buy a 
bond we help a little to keep down inflation—that monster 
which destroys the buying power of our savings. 














NEED WOOL BLANKETS!—Buy direct! Save dol- 
lars! Litchfield Woolen Mills, Box 722, Litchfield, Minn. 





MACHINERY and PARTS 





CONCRETE BLOCKMAKER — pet capacity 100 


blocks. Complete equipment $24.9 rite Jacksun 
mat Dept. C, 1300 East Sous Kansas City, 
i 
ACETYLENE WELDING OUTFITS — New $49.00; 
used $29.00; Arewelders $49.50. a Wek ding, Dept 65, 
5085 Broadway, Chicago 40, Illin 








(Classified ads a | on next page) 








CLASSIFIED ADS 


(Continued from preceding page) 
MACHINERY AND PARTS 


TRACTOR TIRES 
Newest Grade 








BOG 685.085... $44.04 
a 43.20 
OO Oe oe 66.36 


Buy Direct and Save up to 20% 
on all sizes. 
CALL OR WRITE 
DAVID TIRE & BATTERY CO. 
1501 Ist Avenue, North 
BIRMINGHAM ALABAMA 
Special Quantity Discounts 
To Dealers 
FREIGHT PREPAID ON 100 LB. SHIPMENTS 
Alabama’s Most Complete 
Farm Tire Inventory 





“HI-SPEED” DRAG HARROW—Postcard to Stock- 
mar Industries, Villa Rica, Georgia, gets details cover- 
ing New, Sensational ‘“‘Hi-Speed Drag Harrow. Guaran- 
teed pepper pulverizing, packing, seed covering, 
leveling, economical. Direct from factory price. 

GIGANTIC SURPLUS SALE-—Tremendous savings. 
Government, and excess inventory, power plants, com- 
pressors, pumps, weed sprayers, chain saws, binoculars, 
tools, mane te Illustrated catalog free. Surplus 
Center, 882 O St.. Lincoln, Nebr. 

NEW AND U cas TRACTOR PARTS—Write for big, 
free 1953 catalog; tremendous savings. Satisfaction Guar- 
anteed, Central Tractor Parts Co., Des Moines 3, Iowa, 

STEEL GRAIN BINS—Galvanized. Proper storage for 
soy beans, peanuts, corn, etc. Dealers and agents wanted. 
Midwest Steel Products, 705 Grand, Kansas City, Mo. _ 

ONE 100-GALLON PASTEURIZER—Complete outfit 
for same, All ready to use. E. H. Arnold, Route 4, Box 
1188, Sylacauga, Ala. 

GARDEN TRACTOR $127.00 ‘“‘McLean.”’ Cultivating, 

lowing, mowing. Universal Mfg. Co., Indianapolis 2, 

ndiana. 




















PHOTO FINISHING 





THIS AD IS WORTH “15c” 
SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER 
FOR NEW CUSTOMERS 


THIS AD WHEN SENT WITH FILM IS 
WORTH 15c ON PRICES LISTED BELOW 


8 Exposure Roll.............. 40c 
12 Exposure Roll.............. 60c 
16 Exposure Roll.............. 75¢ 
SET INT RED ecetencncerceseveneens 5c ea. 


ALL_PRINTS JUMBO SIZE — MOUNTED 
IN TWO COLOR LEATHERETTE FOLDER 
UNITED FILM SERVICE 


Box 1071 
CHATTANOOGA TENNESSEE 


Write For Free Mailers 





DECKLEDGE REPRINTS 3c. pa fe size a8 nega- 
tive 3e and oversize prints 4c. 6 or 8 exposure roll de- 
veloped and printed 1 each 25c or % each for 35c. 3 
5x7 enlargements for 50c. 4 8x10 for $1. 00. Your favorite 
photo copied and 10 billfold pictures 65c. Summers 
Studio, Unionville, Missouri. 


FREE FLOWER SEED 
with each roll film order. 





Eight exposure rolls developed and enlarged 
Jumbo double size, 35c. Other rolls in pro- 
portion. Re-prints, 5c. Bound in showy plastic 
albums. Large package, beautiful California 
mixed Flower seed, free with each order. 


DARLING STUDIOS 
Box 1221 Mobile, Alabama 





12 JUMBOS 25c, 16 Jumbos 35c, from any size roll 
or negatives, with this ad. Skrudland L, Lake Geneva, 
Wisconsin. 

NOW ... GET DOUBLE SIZE PRINTS 
IN INDIVIDUAL ALBUM! 


Eight JUMBO prints, only 35c, including developing 
your film—12 to 16 exposure rolls, only 50c, bound in 
book-form album print folder. Send film to us, get 
QUICK service, SUPERIOR quality finishing, guar- 
anteed to SATISFY! ‘“‘Specials’’ on enlargements. 
Write for FREE mailers, price list on all kodak sup- 
plies, etc. We specialize in your satisfaction. 


SUPERTEX PHOTO SERVICE 
BOX 812 FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


THREE BEAUTIFUL 8x10 Enlargements from nega- 
tives, photos, $1.00. Surgal, Box 849, Chicago. 


BEST QUALITY DEVELOPING 
OVERSIZE PRINTS IN ALBUMS 




















From 8 Exposure Roll 40c 
From 12 Exposure Roll 60c 
Reprints — Each 5c 
Write for free mailers and complete 
price list. 


BRYAN’S PHOTO SHOP 
PANAMA CITY FLORIDA 


* =§=The Progressive Farmer, April 1953 


, Free copy 


PHOTO FINISHING 

6 OR 8 PICTURE ROLL 35c, 12 or 16 Picture Roll 
55c. Each roll printed and developed, Handy album 
pack. Send coin with roll. No. C.0.D.’s. Mailing con- 
tainers sent free. DeLuxe Film Service, Box 1268-J, 
Shreveport, Louisiana. 

SPECIAL OFFER — 8x 10 ENLARGEMENT 

MOUNTED IN LEATHERETTE FRAME 69¢ 


A beautiful 8 x 10 inch enlargement made 
from your snapshot negative and mounted 
in Deluxe Leatherette Frame, only 69¢— 
two for $1.29, postpaid. A wonderful value. 
SEND YOUR NEGATIVES TODAY. NO C.0.D.’s. 


PEACHTREE PHOTO FINISHERS 


Dept. P Box 4324 Atlanta, Ga. 


FILM DEVELOPED and Giant Size Prints in Al- 
bums at no extra cost. Roll and 8 Pictures 35c. ll and 
12 Pictures 50c. Free Mailing Bags. Send money, save 

. Fees. Dowl Photo Company, Box 2077, Fort 
Worth, Texas. 


FREE ROLL FILM 


(With First Order) 
New—Plastic Bound SUPER PAK Album 
Jumbo Prints 8 Exposure Roll 40c, Reprints 
5c ea. Premiums. This ad must accompany 
order. 


CHER-O-KEE SCOUT 


MAIL ORDER PHOTOFINISHERS 
ATHENS TENNESSEE 
YOUR ROLL FILM DEVELOPED, plus 8 beautiful 

Fanfold Enlargements in leatherette album, com- 
plete—or send postcard for free film mailers. Super-fast 
service! Sun Foto Service, Box 2588, Jacksonville, Fla. 
OVERSIZED PRINTS BOUND IN BEAUTIFUL 
SUPER-PAK ALBUMS 























8 Exposure Roll. A0¢ 
12 Exposure Roll 60¢ 
16 Exposure Roll 





eee 
FAST SERVICE — QUALITY PRINTS 
FREE MAILERS 
PRICE LIST ON FILM, KODAKS and SUPPLIES 


TWIN CITY PHOTO SERVICE 
P.O. BOX 771 COLUMBUS, GA. 
TWO SETS of ‘‘Deckledge’’ Prints with every eight- 

exposure roll finished 40c. Very finest quality. Deckl- 
edge’ reprints 3c each. Jumbo reprints 4c each. Brown 
Photo Company, 1910-34 Emerson, Minneapolis, Minn. 


FREE 5 x 7 ENLARGEMENT 


With Each Perfect Roll 
JUMBO ALBUM PRINTS, 5c EACH 
No Charge for Developing Roll 
Refund on Bad Negatives Not Printed 
Send Money — Save C.0.D. Fee 
WORK GUARANTEED 


a g~ FILM SERVICE 


O. Box 8633, Dept. A 
BIRMINGHAM 8 ALABAMA 
ONLY 25c for 8 beautiful enlarged prints from your 

roll or negatives. (Trial Offer.) 16, 50c. Quick Service. 
Money back guarantee. Willard Studios, Box 3535B, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Something New—8 Oversize Prints 


Mounted in Album—35c 


Your film developed and JUMBO double negative size 
prints made and mounted in book-form individual 
album, 8 exposures 35c—12 to 16 exposures 50c. Over 
12 years leading in superior photo finishing, always 
dependable, satisfaction guaranteed. Send for Free 
mailers and price on enlargements, fine grain devel- 
oping, ete. 


CROWN STUDIOS 
BOX 1223 DALLAS, TEXAS 
WHOLESALE Photographic Supplies, Films, Cam- 
eras, Projectors, Enlargers. Write for Free Catalog. 
Capitol Photo Supplies, 428 Guadalupe, Austin, Texas. 
MAIL US YOUR FINISHING 
24 HOUR RETURNS 


























Fa iiesitecicatciretescdstrinensnenens 40c 
Te COD. is aaisecctseietiesticceecesesscensed 60c 
16 Exposure Rolls.. 75¢ 

Reprints .......... 5c 





DIXIE PHOTO SERVICE 


Box 387, N. Side Branch 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 

JUMBO PRINTS (deckle edge)—8 to 12 exposure 
Film 39¢c per roll, developed and printed. Same-day 
service. Dean Studios, Dept. 3, Des Moines 2, Iowa. 

NEW—16 OVERSIZE contact prints or 8 jumbos in 
album, 25c with this ad. 4 ga guaranteed. Album 
Studios, Weatherford, Oklahom 

ALBUM JU MBO a] exposure 35c; 12, 50c; 
16, 65c; reprints 5c. Free mailers. Southwestern Photo, 
Box 386, Tyler, Texas. 

ENLARGEMENTS-—-Six 5x7, $1.00; Four 8x10, $1.00, 
Brownell, 4315 Eastside, Dallas, Texas. 

















MISCELLANEOUS 





OUTDOOR TOILETS 
Cesspools — Septic Tanks 
CLEANED and DEODORIZED 
SAVE DIGGING, PUMPING, MOVING 
Just mix a DRY POWDER with water 
and pour into toilet. Doubles waste-digesting 
action! Reduces mass, unclogs drain fields, 
eliminates obnoxious odors overnight. Safe 
easy, inexpensive to use! Over 150, 006 
satisfied customers the world over. Results 

guaranteed. 
POSTCARD BRINGS FULL DETAILS 
and FREE SAMPLE 


BURSON LABORATORIES 
DEPT. E-57 CHICAGO 22, ILL. 


MONEYMAKING OPPORTUNITIES. Hundreds to 
choose from. Read World's Biggest Classified Medium. 
Popular Mechanics Classified, 201 East On- 
tario, Chicago, Illinois. 

WANT A BOAT? Build it yourself! Write for de- 
scriptive folder 55 easy-to-build boats. Science and 
Mechanics Magazine, 979 Dunham Bldg., Chicago 11, Il. 

START V yy “y- BLIND Laundry. Profitable life- 
time business. New machine. Free booklet. M. B. Co., 
442 N. Seneca St., Wichita 12, Kansas. 

HAVE YOUR HAIR CLIPPERS sharpened. Enclose 
50e and return postage. Columbia Grindings Works, Co- 
lumbia, South Carolina, 

















SPECIAL! — $x10_ Enlargement, Nene framed, 
$1.00. ‘Surgel, $300 Beach, Chicago. 





RECONDITIONED TYPEWRITERS 7. 00 up. 
Write for bargain list. Dixie Service, King, N. C. 





MISCELLANEOUS 
DON’T LOSE YOUR HOME 
TO TERMITES 


FOR ONLY $8.00 
Easy Guaranteed Way To Control Them 


SEND STAMP 


EXTERMITE COMPANY 


210 N. Cherry Street 
HAMMOND LOUISIANA 


BIG PROFITS IN DRIVE-IN or Walk-In Movie 
Theater. Pleasant, full or part time occupation. Make 
money on that parking lot, vacant lot, warehouse, lodge, 
church or school auditorium. All you need is space for 
cars to park or folks to sit and watch good movies. No 
building required. You can operate right out in the wide 
open spaces. We show you w. We supply projector, 
screen and all equipment on simple lease-purchase basis. 
We supply a regular source of finest Hollywood movies. 
All first quality, 16 mm films with top Hollywood stars. 
Put that vacant lot, or feed room to work for you. In- 
vestigate this chance for a pleasant full or part time 

occupation. Write for details to: Stevens puanes, Inc., 


101 Walton Street N. W., Atlanta, Georgi 


For the most perfect Florida vacation you 
could possibly imagine, choose 


ELLINOR VILLAGE 


The World’s Largest Family Resort at the 
World’s Most Famous Beach. Write today 
for our new, free, 4 color, descriptive bro- 
chure. Contains complete details and price 
range for our 650 Villas by the Sea. A post- 
card will do. Address: C. W. DeCoudres, 
Ellinor Village, P. O. Box 178-PF, Ormond- 
Daytona Beach, Florida. 


AMAZING NEW PATENTED Invention ple ae 
to open all bags—feeds, flour, fertilizer, ete.—instantly 
without gg to bags. Also ravel empty bags instantly. 

aves time, temper and bags. Used by world’s largest 
Milling Companies. $1.00 postpaid ot C.0.D. R & M 
Products Co., Box 485-F, Gainesville, Ga. 


PENTA TREATED FENCE POST 
For information write 


FRANK VEIHMAN 
& ASSOCIATES 


1036 Myrtlewood 
TUSCALOOSA ALABAMA 


STOP FAILURES! Outdoor Toilets, Cesspools, Septic 
Tanks. Stops odors. Cleans, Unclogs. Saves costly clean- 
ing, pumping, digging. Safe, Thrifty, Easy to use 

iveria, ‘Nature’s Magic.’ Guaranteed. Send postcard 
ay. Bio-Co., Bloomington 2, Illinois. 

GROW MUSHROOMS—Cellar, shed. Spare, full time, 
year round. We pay $3.50 paced. We paid Babbitt 
$4,165.00 in few weeks. Free book. Washington Mush- 
room Industries, Dept. 141-2954 Admiral Way, Seattle, 
Washington. 


DON’T FEED SPARROWS! Catch thousands with 
Original Vail Sparrow Traps. Big cash savings guar- 
anteed. Free particulars. Rush! Farm Service Company, 
Box 7921, Chicago 6, Illinois. 

HEARING AID BATTERIES—Wholesale. Free list. 
HAS, Box 51, York \. 


AGENTS—SALESMEN 


WANT PLEASANT OUTDOOR WORK in a business 
of your own? Good profits selling over 200 widely adver- 
tised Raleigh home-farm_ necessities. Pays better than 
miost most occupations. Hundreds in business 5 to 20 
years or more! Products-equipment on credit. No experi- 
ence needed to start. Write today for full particulars. 
Rawleigh’s, D-145-PGF, Memphis, Tenn. 


EARN EXTRA DOLLARS EASY Selling our Fine 
Arts Greeting Cards for All Occasions, Stationery, Gift 
Wrappings, etc. Up to 100% profit. Free Sample Per- 
sonalized Stationery and Napkins. Free Catalog. Feature 
Boxes on Approval. C. & S. Greetings, 415 Brent St., 
PF, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


BIG PROFITS IN SPARE TIME! I'll send Free 
Assortment Full-Size Samples fine Foods, Household 
Necessities to ambitious Men - Women who need money. 
Friends, neighbors buy eagerly. Send no money, Just 
write Blair, Dept. 27LD-4, Lynchburg, Va. 

EXTRA INDEPENDENT own lifetime income selling 
exclusive cushioned shoes that repeat. Commissions to 
$4.00 pair. Dress, Sport, Work. Giant Bonus. No invest- 
ment or experience. Samples. Free outfit. Paragon Shoe, 
755 Columbus, Boston. 

WANTED: SALESMEN-SALESWOMEN—Sell Roses, 
Shrubs, Ornamental, Fruit, Shade and Nut Trees. Beau- 
tiful Book in natural color. Write for details. Howard 
W. Ford Nursery, Route 9, Tyler, Texas. 

DOUBLE YOUR MONEY—Selling 24 02., 4-bottle 
Food Flavor Deal. Your cost as low as 51%ec. Other 
household products. Free premiums. La Derma, Dept, 
F-4, 4014 Nebraska, St. Louis 18 

DRESSES WITHOUT COST. Big extra money. Just 
show Melville Frocks to friends, neighbors. Just send 
name, address, age, dress size. Write today. Melville 
Co., Dept. 7980, Cincinnati 25, Ohio. 

TERRIFIC BARGAINS—Profits! Suits $1.75, Pants 
35c, Dresses 20c, Shoes 20c. Operate from store, home, 
car. Free catalog. Superior 1250-CC Jefferson, Chicago 7. 

NEW PLASTIC MENDING TAPE. Just press on! 
Repairs clothing instantly. Lightning seller. Samples 
sent on trial. Kristee 159, Akron, Ohio. 

FRUIT TREES FOR SALE—Salesmen wanted. Write 
to Smith Brothers Nursery Co., Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 

PAINTS—All kinds. 65c gallon up. Private label. 
Big profits. Certified Products, Louisville, Ky. 

POWER MOWER — $19.95. Home assembly. 
Agency-57, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 
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EARTHWORMS 

EARTHWORM RAISING PAYS Worthy 

Hilustrated oe page seokiet aplsins raising i Profit 

packing, marketing, 25c. Ozar orm F: 

Springs. Missouri. arm-K, Willow 
EARTHWORMS (Red)—500, 

Howell, Sneads, Florida. 





$2.00 postpaid. Groves 





BOOKS—ENCYCLOPEDIAS 

COMIC BOOKS—Pocket Novels—We will ship 

paid anywhere, including servicemen overseas, on 

ey — ina a 3 eaetted, Pesuet Novels te 

r enderson ore, L 

Houston, Texas. a Ave, 
BOOKS FOUND! Any author. Send wants—no oie 

gation. International Bookfinders, Box 3003-PF, Bererl, 

Hills, California. 








AMAZING NEW BOOK BARGAINS. Send stamps, 
eee Write wants. Felix Vallon, 63 Perry, New 





‘ —_ ee 
BEES—BEE SUPPLIES 


THREE BAND ITALIAN Package Bees and Queens 
for cross pollinating fruit blooms and seed CrODS of 
raising honey. Write for prices. Jackson Apiaries, Bu 
58, Funston, Georgia. 


SYRUP—HONEY 


BEE SWEET HONEY—This food of the ages conta 
vitamins and minerals. Ask your grocer or send $13 
for sample 2-pound jar with comb, postpaid. Satistaction 
guaranteed, The Coffey Apiaries, Whitsett, Texas 


DELICIOUS RIBBON CANE Syrup — Gallon 
postpaid. Goodwill Bargains, Fullerton, Louisiana, 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
LIVING MINIATURE (‘‘Ming’’) trees only 10 to % 
inches tall. Grow at home. Big profits! Spare time oppor. 
tunity. Fascinating! Amazing! Write for Free Seed 
Pian. National Nursery, Dept. TC, Inglewood 4, Calit 
HELP WANTED 
MAN OR WOMAN with spare time to try our food 
and household products, without cost, at home and supply 
neighbors. Make good money. Big box of full-size Did: 
ucts free. Blair, Dept. 23LD-3, Memphis 2, Tenn 
HELP WANTED—FEMALE 
SELL SENSATIONAL NEW Nyla-Crepe Lingerie, 
Wonder fabric wears longer, looks more beautiful. Pits 


perfectly, like custom made, wee kit free. American 
Mills, Dept. 


MAKE MONEY TNTROOU c on World’s cutest a 























dren’s dresses. Big selection adorable styles. Low prices, 
Complete display free. aga name. Harford, Dept, 
J-5341, Cincinnati 25, io. 





NEED EXTRA CASH ?—Get it selling Blair’s unusyj 
line of household and food products. Every housewife, 
prospect. Send for samples Free. Write Blair, Dept, 
27LD-1, Lynchburg, Va. 

FREE! LET ME SEND you food and household prod- 
ucts to test in your home. Tell your friends, make money, 
Rush name. Zanol, Dept. 5021-C, Richmond 8t., Cin- 
cinnati 3, Ohio. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
MOTHER: YOU LOVE YOUR 
CHILDREN 


Then give them a chance to learn to play 
some kind of musical instrument and sing. 
It will enable them to enjoy life better and 
make a greater success as music will pre 
vent crime. We will rent a piano and allow 
6 months rent to apply on the purchase of 
it. We will sell all kinds of musical instru 
ments—anything you need for your home. 
Write to Birmingham, Alabama for our cata- 
logues and prices or call at one of our 
branch stores. 


E. E. FORBES & SONS PIANO 
COMPANY 


BRANCHES: Anniston, Decatur, Florence, 
Gadsden and Montgomery 


WANTED EDISON Cylinder Phonograph with mor- 
ing glory a ie, must be in good an also Chlindet 
records. J. C. Hillman, Coulwood, 


Penge nen 

INVENTORS—Learn how to protect your invention 
‘*Patent Guide’ containing detailed information concer 
ing patent protection and procedure together with “Ret- 
ord of Invention’’ form will be forwarded upon request— 
jae sg obligation. We are registered to practice before 
the U. Patent Office and prepared to serve you ip 
Sains your patent matters. Clarence A. O’Brien & 
Harvey Jacobson, Registered -Patent Attorneys, 327-D 
District National Building, Washington, D.C. 

INVENTORS—If you believe that you have an inven- 
tion, you should find out how to protect it. The firm o 
MeMorrow, Berman & Davidson is qualified to take the 
necessary steps for you. Send for copy of our Patent 
Booklet ‘‘How to Protect Your Invention’’ and ‘‘Inven- 
tion Record’’ form. No obligation. McMorrow, Berman 

Davidson, Registered Patent Attorneys, 1073 
Building, Washington 1, D. C. 

INVENTORS—Without obligation, write for informs 
tion explaining the steps you should take to secures 
Patent on your invention. John N. Randolph, es 
ho. Attorney, 229 Columbian Bidg., 

) 























SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 

EASILY MAKE $65 WEEK as Practical Nurse. Leam 
quickly at home. No high school necessary, no age limit. 
Write poms for free booklet, lessons. Post Graduate Hot 
pital hool of Nursing, 25E3 Auditorium Building, 
Phicagor 

COMPLETE YOUR HIGH SCHOOL at home in spare 
time with 55-year-old school. Texts furnished. No 
classes. Diploma. Information booklet free. American 

School, Dept. X252, Drexel at 58th, Chicago 37, Ill. 








AUCTIONEERING 

BE AN AUCTIONEER—Term soon. Write for free 
catalog. Home Study Course available. Reppert School of 
Avptignestins, Box 39, Decatur, Indiana. Founded 1921. 

Training approved. 

LEARN AUCTIONEERING, Term Soon. awe cata- 
log. Reisch Auction School, Mason City 2, Iow 

LEARN AUCTIONEERING. Write National “Kuetion 
Institute, Box 88PF, College Station, Texas 

FT. SMITH Auction School, Ft. Smith, Ark. Term 
soon. Free catalogue. 


CRAFTS—HOBBIES—TOYS 


REBUILT BICYCLES—$12.00 and up. Model planes, 
cars and boats. Archery equipment. Lawn mowers sharp- 
ened and repaired. Mail orders filled promptly. Home- 
wood Cycle & a Shop, 2738 So. 18th St., Homewood, 
Alabama. 29-398) 














MAKE UP TO $45-$55 week as a Trained Practical 
Nurse! Learn quickly at home. Booklet free. Chicago 
School of Nursing, Dept. F-3, Chicago. 


STAMPS 

FREE! Scott's International Album. Other big 
iums. Full particulars with approvals. Raymax, oP 
Nassau Street, New York 38. 

ARMENIA, HONGKONG, Siam, Ukrania, Mongolia 
Free with approvals. Choice. Stampco, Box 2126, Miami 
40, Florida. 

WANTED CONFEDERATE Stamps on or off envelope 
A. R. Corinth, Box 1231, Wilmington, North Carolina. 


WANTED TO BUY 
OLD MONEY WANTED—Will pay fifty dollars for 
nickel of 1913 with Liberty head (no Buffalo). I pa 
cash premiums for all rare coins. Send 4c for Large Colt 
Folder. May mean much profit to you. B. Max Mehl, 64s 
Mehl Bidg., Fort Worth, Texas. 

















NYLON Satan 2 essentials for making 10 to 
15. Prepaid, $1.00. Quantity wholesale prices on request. 
A & T Sales, Dept. 8, P.O. Box 1973, Greensboro, N.C 

GOURDCRAFT — Interesting, profitable hobby. 12 
yourds, all sizes, shapes, $3.00. Instructions included. 
Gourd seed, 25c packet. Earl Stuckey, Blackshear, Ga. 


EARTHWORMS 


HEART OF GEORGIA Quality Red Wigglers—Two 
hundred million ready for shipment anytime—anywhere. 
Contact me for your regular requirements. Live delivery 
and count guaranteed. Shipping capecity 500,000 daily. 
Rainey’s Bait Ranch, Eatonton, Georg 











WANTED—1894-8 Dime, pay $500.00. Certain ‘in_1918 
Nickel $1,000.00. 1901-8 Quarter $20.00 to $150.0 
Hundreds of others. Know their true value. Complete I 
lustrated Catalogue 25c. Worthycoin Corporation (D#46), 
Boston 8, Massachusetts. 

WATCHES WANTED. Any condition. Also broke Cath 
jewelry, spectacles, dental gold, diamonds, silver. 
sent promptly. Mail articles or write for free inform 
tion. Lowe’s, 7 Holland Bldg., St. Louis 1, Mo. _. 

HIGHEST CASH PAID for Old, Broken Jewelry, Gold 
Teeth, Watches, Silverware, Diamonds, Spectarles. Fret 











information. Satisfaction guaranteed. se 
Company, 29-PF East Madison, Chicago. 
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bound to love good 
things to eat, or he 
couldn’t write such 
good pieces about 
gardens. 


4 About the next ad 


b -) Marthy says he’s 




















HOPE you do like I’m a doin’ 

and read all the ads in this 
magazine. If it keeps gettin’ big- 
ger and bigger, I reckon I'll have 
to start callin’ it a book instead 
of a magazine. I’ve seen lots of 
books as didn’t have any more 
pages as this magazine does. 
And you sure couldn’t get no 60 
of them for $2 like you can this 
magazine. For $2 you get a new 
magazine like this every month 
for five years. If you bought a 
new book every month for five 
years, it would cost you $200 or 
upwards. Land’s sakes! That's a 
hunderd times as much, ain’t it? 
And still you wouldn’t get all the 
fne ads and fine pictures and 
the good articles that you get 
in this magazine. 


I know it takes a lot of time 
to read all the ads, but re- 
member, you don’t have to do 
it all at one time. After you've 
come in from the field and et 
dinner, you always set and rest 
awhile before you go back to 
work. You can rest just as well 
readin’ as just settin’. Then you'll 
have something more to think 
about while doin’ your work. 


One thing I’m thinkin’ about 
right now is how good that big 
stack of battercakes with the 
syrup pourin’ all 
over them looks. 
It's in one of the 
ads in this maga- 
zine. If you was to 
think about that 
when you was 
workin’ hard, I'll 
bet you’d go home 
that night holler- 
in for the old 
lady to make up a 
lot of battercakes. 


Do you know 
what that stack of 
cakes made me 
think of? It was 
the time me and 
the editor of 
this magazine was cut on one of 
our trips. The fellow that does 
the writin’ about gardens was 
along, too. He’s a big man, and 
for breakfast he got a stack of 

ttercakes as big around as a 
plate, had two fried eggs laid on 
top of them, pieces of bacon all 
around the edge of the plate, 
and then butter and syrup on the 
cakes and in between them. 

“You don’t look like you ever 
went hungry a day in your life,” 
Says I, 


‘I ain't never seen the time 
when I wasn’t hungry,” says he. 














“Wil—bur!” 


I saw in this maga- 
zine was the page 
with the big dish of 
breakfast food with 


strawberries and cream. That 
just about convinced me the ads 
in here are picked out especially 
for the garden editor. If he ain’t 
hungry, these last two ads would 
sure make him hungry. I hope 
he reads all of these ads. 


I see by one of the ads in this 


magazine where it says that 
more than 88 million people in 
the United States owns life in- 
surance. If that’s so, it must be 
a mighty good thing. And I 
know it’s so, because this maga- 
zine guarantees its advertisers. 


Every time I go to the store I 


see bottles of milk like they sell 
for townfolks to drink. I notice 
they all got a word “pasteurized” 
on them. It ain’t got nothing to 
do with pastures. It ain’t spelled 
that way. It’s something they do 
to the milk to make it keep long- 
er and to make it safe for every- 
body to drink. 


Now I see by one of the ads 


in this magazine that us country 
folks can have milk like that, too. 
Somebody-—it tells who in the ad 
—has made a thing that you can 
use in your own kitchen to pas- 
teurize the milk from your own 
cow. I’ve been readin’ some 
pieces in this magazine about a 
kind of fever you can get from 


drinkin’ milk from 
a cow that’s got a 
bad disease. I’m 
sure glad they’re 
gettin’ out some- 
thing that will 
help keep us 
country folks 
from gettin’ it. 


I see by one of 
the ads in this 
magazine where 
a make-believe 
wolf is a tryin’ to 
blow the roof off 
some man’s barn. 
We had a right 
smart blow the 
other night. I de- 
cided if the house went and I 
had to go with it, 'd rather do 
my flying in a good warm bed. 
So I stayed put. 





Oh, oh! I wonder whose 
kitchen that is that’s spread clear 
across the top of the page in one 
of the ads in this magazine. It 
looks like they’re fixed for cook- 
in’ in a washpot—a fine idea for 
cookin’ things like collards, tur- 
nip greens, and things like that. 
Could it be the garden editor’s 
kitchen? He’s got the appetite 
for it. I hope yours is the same. 


Yours truly, BILL CASPER. 


‘ 


Georgia-Alabama-Florida Edition 
You could kill insects 


like this... 


* 201 






but the safe, sure way 
is with 


Pittsburgh 
PARATHION WP 


Pittsburgh Parathion Wettable 
Powder is safer and easier to use 
because it’s dustless and heat sealed 
in strong paper bags to prevent 
leakage. This powerful insecticide 
controls a wide range of insect pests 
which attack fruit, vegetable and 
forage crops. Buy Pittsburgh Para- 
thion Wettable Powder at your 
dealer’s today! 


| Sandel fon ay 


PITTSBURGH AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK 











Organic Insecticides 
Organic Phosphate 


Insecticides P ° ° ° 
Weed Killers and Brush Cec 
Killers @ : . 


Cotton Sprays and Dusts 
Special Agricultural 
Chemicals 





W&D 4497 





Read our advertising columns tor new offers by our advertisers. 
Then write for their catalogs. You'll save time and money by it. 








































NO PIPE TROUBLES! 


Orangeburg, the modern pipe, is root-proof. Its Taperweld® 
Joints seal tight. The pipe stays in line and remains root- 
proof. Tough, strong and resilient Orangeburg material with- 
stands freezing, thawing without cracking or breaking. Lasts 
indefinitely underground. 

Use Orangeburg Root-Proof for house-sewer or septic tank 
connections, storm drains—other outside non-pressure pur- 
poses. Use Orangeburg Perforated for septic tank beds, 
foundation drains, field drainage. 


Orangeburg Fittings with Orangeburg Pipe. Write to Dept.ersfor facts. 


ORANGEBURG 


THE ROOT-PROOF PIPE 
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COTTON PLANTING TIME for 
inmost of the belt is 














this month. South 
Texas reports of in- 
creased cotton acreage 
in the Rio Grande Val- 
ley point the trend. 
Even though Secretary 
Benson has asked for a 
reduction of 3 million 
bales from last year's 





WHATS AHEAD 


And What to Do About It 


(Prepared for The Progressive Farmer each 
month by Doane Agricultural Service, Inc., 
largest farm management service organization 
in America, in cooperation with our editors.) 












you to sell fat calves 
on the midsummer mar- 
ket, which is usually 
the highest.- Georgia 
research shows winter 
calves gained faster 
than those dropped at 
other times of the year. 
They were old enough 
to make. good use of 
spring pastures and 








crop, a big acreage is 

likely. Farmers will 

look at good prices received for most cotton 
last year and at high support levels. Produc- 
tion controls for 1954 look certain--unless: 1) 
weather is unusually bad or 2) the war situation 
gets much worse. 


COTTON PROFITS this year will depend mainly on 


high yields and low-cost production. Your big- 
gest production cost item is labor. In Louis- 
iana studies, labor accounted for 40 per cent of 
all cost on mule-power cotton farms. By switch- 
ing to tractor power, labor costs were cut to 30 
per cent and total costs were cut almost one- 
third. Based on 1947-49 average prices, South- 
ern Piedmont farmers boosted farm income 16 per 
cent by mechanizing. You may hesitate to invest 
in machinery with declining prices, but it will 
pay more than ever to cut high-priced labor. 


DIVERSIFICATION will pay in the years ahead. 


Leave your best acres in high value crops-- 
cotton, tobacco, soybeans, peanuts, and wheat 
are examples. Add a livestock enterprise to use 
grass from less productive and noncrop land-- 
dairy, beef cattle, and sheep fit here. Then 
add hogs, layers, broilers, or turkeys to use up 
the "between" crop labor and provide a steady 
year-round income. Such a program spreads 
risks. Last year, hog prices were low, cotton 
high. This year, the reverse may be true. If 
you have some of both enterprises, you can bet- 
ter stand price changes. 


MILK PRICES are of concern in some areas. Milk 


cows and heifers on farms increased 3 per cent 
during 1952--the first rise in numbers since 
1945. The cut in beef profits caused farmers to 
hold dairy cows longer and milk some profit out 
of them. Favorable winter weather and heavy 
grain feeding stimulated milk flow early this 
year and caused some surplus milk to pile up in 
dairy areas. It looks like this situation is a 
temporary thing caused by unusual weather and 
price conditions. Look for stronger milk prices 
after midsummer. They may go close to last 
year's record-high-levels. 


COW AND CALF HERDS are the safest beef enterprise 
in times of declining prices. The estimate of 
93.7 million cattle on farms in January assures 
large beef supplies this year. Slaughter will 
be up 15 to 20 per cent--prices may go to still 
lower levels. Fall and winter calving enables 


PLANT YOUR FULL TOBACCO ALLOTMENT. 





also got full advan- 
tage of the spring milk. 
There was less damage from screwworms, too. 


SUMMER PIGS WILL PAY if you keep production costs 


low. Good profits from hogs are stimulating 
production plans. Numbers of spring pigs may 
not be down as much as the 15 per cent first 
estimated. When prices are good, fewer piggy 
sows and gilts are slaughtered and farmers take 
better care of their litters. Practice delayed 
feeding on legume pastures with your summer pigs 
and you can still make money with them. Push 
spring hogs for July-August market. 


You will need 
all the farm income you can get this year, and 
high tobacco support levels make this crop a 
good source of cash. 


CORN YIELDS can be more than doubled in many 


areas of the Southeast by planting on good 
soils, fertilizing according to soil tests,. 
preparing a good seedbed, planting adapted 
hybrids, having 12,000 to 16,000 plants per 
acre, planting when ground is warm, and culti- 
vating early, says E. D. Alexander, Georgia 
Extension agronomist. Last year, corn heavily 
fertilized made good yields in spite of drouth. 


GRAIN SORGHUM SEED will be in big demand for re- 


planting lost wheat acreage in the Southwest. 
Cover seed needs now. A well prepared seedbed 
is more important than usual this year. You 
can't afford to replant, with seed at such high 
prices. Grain sorghum will be a high cost crop, 
especially if moisture conditions don't improve. 
Price at harvesttime may be sharply lower. 


PEANUT PRODUCERS had best stay close to alloted 


acreage this year. A weak oil market and less 
consumer interest in peanut products will make 
the market for surplus weak. Further cuts in 
quotas after this season are very likely. 
Mechanization can cut your peanut labor cost 
to one-third if you're using horse equipment. 


BROILER ENTERPRISE is worth considering as an- 
other means of diversifying your farm business. 
While 10,000 or more birds per brood are needed 
where broilers are a major income source, as few 
as 3,000 fit well on crop or livestock farms. 
Broilers turn extra family labor into cash, and 
manure is of highest quality. Broilers placed 
now will find supplies as much as 20 per cent 
below last year's record output. Feed prices 
are down and aren't likely to go up much. 
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BETTER 
TRANSPLANTS 
FROM 
TREATED 
TOBACCO 
BEDS 


Soil gassing with 
DOWFUME MC-2 
controls nematodes, 


wireworms 


Gassing seed beds with Dowfume® 
MC-2 gives you strong, healthy plants 
for setting and stops possible spread 
of nematodes and disease from bed to 
field. This powerful soil fumigant, 
when applied under a gasproof tar- 
paulin, kills weed seeds and roots of 
perennial grasses such as Johnson, 
Bermuda and nutgrass. It also con- 
trols nematodes, wireworms and other 
soil pests—as well as certain damping- 
off fungi present in the soil. 


Dowfume MC-2 contains methyl bro- 
mide for thorough penetration and 
rapid aeration. Tobacco can be seeded 
soon after soil treatment. You will find 
that Dowfume MC-2 helps grow dense 
sands of healthy, uniform seedlings 
in permanent plant beds. This elimi- 
nates the need for moving your bed 
fo a new location each year. You can 
ilso reduce your plant bed area, since 
more seedlings survive per area in 


treated beds. 


Your dealer can supply you with 
Dowfume MC-2 and the simple appli- 
cator, tubing and gasproof cover for 
its application. Ask him also for in- 
formation on two Dow ethylene di- 
bromide products — Dowfume® W-85 
and Dowfume® W-40—for large-scale, 
low-cost field fumigation. THE DOW 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, Agricultural 


Chemical Department, Midland, Mich. * 





you can depend on 
DOW AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 

















A Proud Peacock 
Who Hated Himself 


By Ralston Lattimore 


N the oval of grass before the 

great house at Lebanon a flock 
of peafowls was feeding. Sunlight 
flashed and sparkled from birds’ 
plumage. While the peahens sought 
seeds and insects, the noble peacock 
strutted stiffly, alternately opening 
and closing his fanlike tail. He ad- 
mired his coterie of hens; he ad- 
mired the great house with its state- 
ly portico; he admired the camel- 
lias, azaleas, and golden blossoms 
of jasmine. But most of all, he liked 
to be admired himself. He was an 
extremely handsome bird and knew 
it. He was proud to be a part of 
Lebanon. 


It was teatime on the plantation 
and guests were arriving. This event 
always pleased the peacock. He 
was charmed by the colors of the 
automobiles, and at times almost 
forgot to display himself in his 
eagerness not to miss the details of 
each new car. 

Then on the driveway appeared 
a paragon of automobiles. It was 
of the very costliest make. The ex- 
cellence of its lines and splendor of 
its paint surpassed anything the 
peacock had ever seen. From the 
vehicle stepped a tall young man 
who made his way to the great 
house under the admiring gaze of 
the dazzled bird. 

All would have been well, had 
not the peacock been a jealous old 
rake, and the strength of his jeal- 
ousy matched the heights of his 
pride. As he advanced toward the 
car, he was horrified to see a mag- 
nificent peacock coming right out 
through the door. How could he 
know the new bird was but a re- 
flection of himself? He did not stop 
to reason. He screamed and struck 
with sharp claws. The result was 
satisfactory. The alien bird was ob- 
viously hurt and a great swatch of 
mirrorlike paint was ripped from 
the attacked door. Again and again 
the peacock struck with claws and 
beak. When he had destroyed the 
image in the first door, he went on 
to repeat the battle at the second 
door and then the third. No doubt 
he would have vindicated his honor 
completely had not teatime come 
to an end, 


In the moments that followed 
only venerable years and toughness 
of his flesh saved the peacock from 
the roasting pans of Lebanon. The 
tall young man surveyed the dam- 
age to his automobile with quiet 
philosophy and reassured his host- 
ess. Insurance restored the car to 
its former glory, and the insurance 
company, perhaps for the very first 
time, paid to maintain the pride of 
a peacock. 

Editor's Note.—Next month tells of 
the strange friendship of a black cock- 
er spaniel dog and an albino possum. 


Why take a chance on less potent fungicides than copper 
and then switch to copper when blight attacks? Where 
fungus diseases, including blight, are most persistent you 
will get Control At Its Best with a copper-based fungicide— 
the all-purpose fungicide. The Tennessee Corporation ‘are 
basic producers of copper—For more effective control of 
persistent fungus diseases, including blight, insist on a 
copper-based fungicide bearing the TC label. 
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phone, wire or write... 
Tennessee Corporation, 
617-29 Grant Bldg, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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TRI-BASIC 
Tri-Basic Copper Sulphate is a chemically stable 
copper fungicide containing not less than 53% 
metallic copper. TRI-BASIC Copper Sulphate can 
be used as a spray or dust on practically all 
truck crops and citrus crops. Control persistent 
fungus diseases—correct copper deficiencies from 
a nutritional standpoint. Use TC TRI-BASIC 
Copper Sulphate. 

COP-O-ZINK 
Cop-O-Zink is a new, neutral copper-zine fungi- 
cide containing 42% copper and 11% zine. COP- 
O-ZINK gives superior performance in control of 
fungus diseases. COP-O-ZINK’s composition of 














two essential elements gives it added value in 
correcting deficiencies of zine and copper and in 
stimulating. plant growth. COP-O-ZINK is com- 
patible with all inorganic and organic insecti- 


cides. No lime is required, For use in spraying 
or dusting. 


GEL” 


MICROGEL 
Microgel contains 50% copper as 
metallic and is chemically stable. 
Can be used most effectively on all 
truck crops*— also grapes, citrus 
fruit, melons and strawberries, 





Ld . 
ie Microgel is simple to use. It can be 
added directly to spray tanks, sav- 
TENNESSEE FC CORPORATION es iad oe . 
617-29 Grant Bvilding, 


Atlente, Georgie 





HERE’S THE WAY 






The Peerless self-priming pump model 
above pumps up to 115 gallons of 
water per minute. It operates smoothly 
and efficiently against heads up to 60 
feet. Equipped with a 3-312 h.p. air- 
cooled engine. Steel wheels as shown, 
or steel skid base or pneumatic tires 
available. One of 7 models of a com- 
plete line of self-priming pumps with 
capacities from 4000 to 30,000 gallons 
per hour. Economical to own and oper- 
ate. Buile for hard irrigation service. 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BULLETINS * 


DEPENDABLE * NON-CLOGGING « INSTANT PRIMING 


TO PUMP from: 


PONDS, RESERVORS, LAKES, 
DITCHES, STREAMS, ETC. 


Buy from the 
PEERLESS COMPLETE LINE 


—> Pump and engine units for 
overhead irrigation systems 
—> Horizontal and vertical 
irrigation pumps; all types 
—> Self-priming horizontal pumps 
—> Deep well turbine pumps 


ALL CAPACITIES, SIZES, HEADS & HP 
Write today for literature on type you require 














| PEERLESS PUMP DIVISION 
d Machinery and Chemical Corporation 
| 215 Church St., Decatur, Ga. 
| Check bulletin desired: 
] () Overhead Sprinkler Irrigation Units 
! 0) Irrigation Pumps () Household Water Systems 
| C) Self-Priming Pumps () Deep Well Turbine Pumps 
£ 
| NAME 
| 
| ADDRESS. 
TOWN STATE 
. 
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Secretary Benson and His Support Price Views 


hardly had time to get his Washington chair 
warm before he found himself in the middle 
of a hot farm price argument. 

Prices of many farm commodities had been de- 
clining for several months, but the rapid slide of 
cattle prices was causing the greatest concern. Many 
Congressmen from farm states (both Republican 
and Democratic) thought Benson should do some- 
thing to help the cattlemen, and do it at once. They 
have been alarmed that he seems to be willing to let 
nature—that is, supply and demand—take its course. 

The Progressive Farmer is not so much bothered 
by what Benson has done or has not done, as by 
what he says. It is the implication that may be 
drawn logically from his speeches and interviews 
that makes us fear he has (what seems to us) a dan- 
gerous viewpoint on farm support prices. 

After all, it hardly seems fair to blame Benson for 
failing to act to stop the decline in beef cattle prices. 
No one has yet come up with a sound plan for sup- 
porting beef, pork, and other perishable commodi- 
ties such as fruits, vegetables, and dairy products. 
Last year the then Secretary Brannan was criticized 
for failing to take aggressive action to support hog 
prices. So far, farm officials have not been able to 
pull anything out of the hat that will support perish- 
able commodities without putting a big dent in the 
nation’s pocketbook. Uncle Sam lost so much on 
potatoes that he has been very cautious since. 


0: new Secretary of Agriculture, Ezra Benson, 


It is up to Benson and his helpers to try to figure 
out some good and not too costly way to help the 
growers of perishables. But we are not going to 
blame him because he hasn’t been 


ence does not support any such claim about this 
method of reducing production. The only way to 
control production adequately by varying the price 
is to let the price drop low enough and rapidly 
enough to hurt the farmer, and to hurt him badly. 
But that is the old system of letting supply and de- 
mand take its course, without regard to how many 
farmers it ruins. It was to do away with this ruinous 
price variation that we established a farm program 
in the first place. 


The great value of our present farm program is 
that it gives a certain degree of price stability. When 
a cotton grower starts the year, he knows he can 
count on at least 90 per cent of parity. He can set 
his sights on that mark and plan his crop on a basis 
of such a price. 

But if we are to have a variable parity support, he 
can never know, with any degree of precision, what 
his price will be. On top of not knowing the size of 
his crop because of the uncertainties of weather, 
insects, etc., he has the added uncertainty of not 
knowing what sort of price he will receive. The 
great value of our price support program is not so 
much that it has increased prices (of course that is 
important, too), but that it has stabilized them at 
a fair level. 

Those who favor variable parity supports will 
argue that even though the support price will vary 
up and down, it will not vary much. There will still 
be a floor under prices that will protect farmers, they 
say. The answer to that claim is that modern farm- 
ing is so expensive and the cost of labor, fertilizers, 
insecticides, defoliation, etc., is now so great that 


any material drop in the price of a commodity below 
90 per cent of parity is likely to mean a loss to the 
great mass of farmers. If there ever was a time 
when a farmer needed price stability, it is under. 
present conditions of high production costs and low 
margins of profit. 

Records show that a farmer who could stand seyey 
failures in the olden days caused by crop failure oy 
low prices, can now pull through only two bad year, 
Today, more than ever before, farmers need prig 
stability. And those who seek to destroy or weaken 
that stability in our farm program are doing a tre. 
mendous disservice to American agriculture, and 
should be fought to the last ditch. 

This attack on the 90 per cent parity support pro. 
gram has been represented as a “crusade” for a 59. 
called free enterprise system in agriculture. We had 
this sort of “free enterprise” in agriculture in the 
twenties. This was the period when farmers wer 
following the “free enterprise” system under which 
they produced abundantly at a time when everyone 
else was practicing production control based on fair. 
priced market demand. The result was that thov. 
sands of farmers lost their land and thousands of 
rural banks went broke long before the entire nation 
crashed in the great depression of the early thirties, 


Secretary Benson has intimated that 90 per cent 
parity supports “encourage uneconomic production” 
This has not been true of cotton, and we doubt that 
90 per cent of parity has ever caused farmers to 
continue to produce for any length of time a crop 
that would have been unprofitable without this 
Government support. 


The 90 per cent parity program went into effect 

a number of years ago. During this period ther 
has been a great shift in cotton production from the 
uneconomic sections of the South into the low cot 
areas of West Texas and California 





able to come up with the answer 
after 80 days in Washington. 

So much for the Secretary’s failure 
to act to boost cattle prices. What of 
his statements on price supports gen- 
erally? He speaks of price supports 
as “insurance against disaster,” that 
is, as a sort of last stop just this side 
of farm bankruptcy. Certainly that 
sort of thinking is antagonistic to the 
philosophy at the time the farm pro- 
gram was established. And the Sec- 
retary’s views come as quite a shock 
to those of us who over the years have 
considered price supports as the key 
measure in a farm program that seeks 
to give farmers a fair share of the 
national income. Secretary Benson is 
certainly selling the farm program 
short if he considers price supports as 
nothing more than insurance against 
disaster. And he is likely to have a 
troubled sojourn in Washington if he 
tries to put into effect such an idea. 

It is quite evident that the Secre- 
tary favors support prices that vary 
up and down the parity scale accord- 
ing to the supply of the commodity. 
Those who favor a variable support 
claim that by letting the support price 
drop as the supply of the commodity 
climbs, it will be possible to control 
production without imposing acreage 
and market allotments. Past experi- 





One reason why he needs 90 
per cent parity supports now. | 


<S 


\c 
WINGS 





This shift continued even during th 
years we had production control. h 
fact, during the period of acreage a 
lotment, many counties in East Tem 
failed to use a large part of their ad 
lotted acres. East Texas has pmo 
tically gone out of cotton businessit 
spite of all the Government has bea 
able to do to make cotton produ 
tion profitable. 

The reason 90 per cent parity sup 
ports do not encourage uneconomic 
production is that it takes a high price 
to do this—and 90 per cent of parity 
is not a high price. 

If we keep parity modernized, and 
this we should by all means do, then 
there is no danger that a suppott 
price based on 90 per cent of parity 
will make farmers too rich or caus 
them to produce inefficiently. Beat 
in mind that even during the yeals 
of greatest farm prosperity, per capil 
farm income has usually run abot 
one-third less than per capita nol 
farm income. 

The present farm program, whid 
has been developed over a 20-yeit 
period, has worked rather well. Sup 
port prices at 90 per cent of patil} 
are given credit for a large part 
its success. The new Secretary sh 
be certain he has something bettet 
















before he starts tearing it down. 
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Dr. Seaman A. Knapp 


(Continued from next page) 


swine, he supplied the brood sows 
and boars to the rank and file of 
farmers who sold their pigs for 
slaughter. 


In the Iowa school Dr. Knapp 
practiced the same “demonstration” 
principle in taking his students over 
the farm that he was later to make 
world-famous. As he wrote: 

“Here we come to a fence that had 
been built and which, according to the 
books of the farm, proves to have been 
unprofitable. I lost money there; that 
was unprofitable; and I criticize my- 
self. I show where I was unwise and 
the boys understand it. Here we made 
some money. And so, with the books 
of the farm, we go along and talk 
about the many operations going on 
about us, about timber, how to build 
fences, how to dig ditches, and so on.” 

In 1885 when 52 years old Dr. 
Knapp moved. from Iowa to Louisi- 
ana. There he and Jabez B. Wat- 
kins helped colonize and bring into 
cultivation a region in Louisiana as 
large as the State of Delaware. 


In Louisiana, rice although raised 
almost from the days of the earliest 
French settlements, had never 
achieved the commercial impor- 
tance of the rice crop in the Caro- 
linas. Because of the Watkins- 
Knapp introduction of machine cul- 
tivation and better varieties, Louisi- 
ana in four years’ time became the 
leading rice-producing state (1889). 


Farm and Home Demonstration 
Work and 4-H Begin 


It was perhaps the spectacular 
success of improved rice methods 
that led Dr. Knapp to believe that 
similar progress might be made with 
cotton and other crops. His great 
opportunity came when the boll 
weevil struck Texas and the USDA 
commissioned Knapp as “Special 
Agent for the Promotion of Agricul- 
ture in the South” and he, then 70, 
began the greatest achievement of 
his life. To it was given the name 
“Cooperative Demonstration Work” 
-the Department of Agriculture 
supplying instructions and super- 
vision, the farmer cooperating by 
faithfully following all directions 
given and thus “demonstrating” 
the value of practices already ap- 
proved by experiment station re- 
search, 


Soon the work on the original 
demonstration farms led to the in- 
auguration of the county agent sys- 
tem. If any 1953 farm agent would 
like to know how his 1903 prede- 
cessor worked, let him read this de- 
scription of a pioneer county agent 
just after Dr. Knapp’s work: 


“He traveled on horseback, usually 

ving home on Monday morning and 
returning about the end of the week. 
Each agent had from 20 to 30 men 
well scattered over the county grow- 
ing a few acres of cotton under his 
direction. He had to see these men 
and their plots of cotton at least once 
4 month. . .. He had little need for an 
Oltice and such as he did have was 
usually in one corner of his wife’s liv- 
mg room. His equipment consisted 
argely of a horse, a saddle, a note- 

k, and a bunch of A circulars.” 


In 1907 Knapp greatly extended 
his demonstration program by 
bringing the farmers’ boys into the 
work through the device of “corn 
clubs.” These with “tomato clubs” 
for girls later became the 4-H clubs 
of today. Home demonstration work 
for women followed. Then finally 
in 1914 came the Smith-Lever Act 
when the United States Govern- 
ment took over all this work. It 
had previously been supported by 
the General Education Board. As 
Congressman A. F. Lever of South 
Carolina speaking at the time said: 

“The proposed legislation intends to 
do this same kind of work on a bigger, 
broader, and better scale . . . to do for 
the whole country, in a larger meas- 
ure, what has been accomplished for 
the South in a smaller way under the 


Farmers’ Cooperative Demonstration 
Work.” 


800 Per Cent Greater Farm 
Income: Six Ways 


The first great service of Dr. 
Knapp was to give us new faith in 
the possibilities of the South. While 
pessimists discouraged us with cen- 
sus figures about the penalties of 
Southern backwardness, Dr. Knapp 
encouraged us with figures of his 
own about the rewards of Southern 
progressiveness. Listen to him: 

“I estimate that there is a possible 
800 per cent increase in the produc- 
tive power of the farm laborer in the 


average Southern State, and I distrib- 
ute the gain as follows: 


—300 per cent to the use of more 
and better mules and farm machinery. 


—200 per cent to the production of 
more and better livestock; 


—150 per cent to a rotation of crops 
and better tillage; 


—50 per cent to better drainage; 


—50 per cent to seed of higher vi- 
-_ , purebred and carefully selected, 
an 


—50 per cent to the abundant use of 
legumes and more economical feed 
crops. 

This six-point platform explains 
the marvelous growth of the farm 
demonstration and extension work 
which Dr. Knapp began and con- 
tinued till his death on April 2, 1911. 
To this work he gave his great- 
est qualities of mind and heart—a 
burning sympathy for every under- 
dog, an inspiring faith in the South 
and its farm people, a great sim- 
plicity and sincerity. We younger 
men who had the privilege of talk- 
ing, planning, and working with 
him can never forget the impact 
and inspiration received from such 
a personality. To us he seemed al- 
most like one of the old prophets. 

In conclusion I simply present on 
another page his famous “Ten Com- 
mandments of Agriculture” in which 
this great farm leader summarized 
still more specifically all the major 
principles of better farming through 
which he and his devoted followers 
sought to bring about the “800 per 
cent increase in the productive 
power of the farm laborer in the 
average Southern state.” 
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DIXISTEEL 
FENCE 


on Dixie Farms 





THE LEO PYNES FARM, AsHForD, ALABAMA @ Thirteen years 
ago, when Mr. Pynes bought the 280 acres, there wasn’t enough land 
cleared to plant a pea patch. Year by year he has bought a few rolls of 
fence and cleared as much land as time and money would permit. Today 
all but 80 acres are productive. 160 acres are devoted to row crops— 
peanuts, corn, turnip greens, collards, mustard and watermelons. 40 
acres are in pastures using Pensacola Bahia, oats, white Dutch and 
crimson clovers. Three years ago he started raising cattle and now has 
32 head including a registered Black Angus bull. About nine years ago 
Mr. Pynes found it paid him dividends to feed his hogs corn and sup- 
plements, instead of peanuts as he had done for 11 years. He gets up to 
two cents a pound more for his hard-fed hogs and markets about 125 
to 175 hogs a year. Good fencing has played an important part in the 
development of his farm, and the newest stretch is one of the 
best-looking in Dixie. 


“Dixisteel Fence goes up good and it stands up,” says Mr. Leo 
Pynes, who uses this famous fence on his farm. “And it takes 
a good fence to keep a hog in the field,” he adds. Like many 
Dixie farmers, Mr. Pynes knows the true value of good fencing 
to good farming. That’s why he uses DixisTeEL. It will pay you 


to insist on DixisteEL Fence, Barbed Wire and Staples, too: 








BUY THE FENCE THAT HAS ALL FIVE FEATURES! 


Genuine Copper-Bearing steel wire, rust- 
resisting through and through 
Crack-proof zine armor for further pro- 
tection from devastating rust 

Four-wrap, hinge-joint construction keeps 
stay wires from slipping 

Tension curves in line wires allow for 
expansion and contraction 

Full-size wires, accurately and correctly 
spaced, to provide uniformity 











ATLANTIC STEEL COMPANY 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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He Was the 





South's Greatest 
Agricultural Leader 


Dr. Poe, who as a young editor in his 
early 20’s became an enthusiastic friend 
and supporter of Dr. Knapp, says: 
‘Measured by results achieved, he was 
the greatest agricultural leader the South 
has produced . . . and perhaps the most 
influential leader the South has known 
since Henry Grady and L. L. Polk.” 


By CLARENCE POE 


President and Editor 


well and affectionately—and to support him ac- 
tively all through the period when he was in- 
augurating and completing his great services to 
Southern agriculture. My deliberate estimate of him 
is given in the blurb which accompanies this article, 


[: was my happy privilege to know Dr. Knapp 


I make this statement advisedly 
and with the full knowledge that 
some critics would reject it. They 
would remind us that Dr. Knapp 
discovered no new agricultural 
truth, wrested no valuable secret 
from chemical laboratories, 
wrought out no new doctrines 
from long experiment or investiga- 
tion. 


But while I grant all this, and 
grant further that Dr. Knapp per- 
haps had himself no such fund of agricultural knowl- 
edge as some others possessed, I still maintain that 
Dr. Knapp made one of the greatest original con- 
tributions to agricultural science for this unique 
reason: He discovered not simply a new agricultural 
truth, but a new way of disseminating all the vast 
treasures of truth which others had developed. 





I grant that in learning from him the farmer 
often heard only what other agricultural leaders had 
been saying for 40 years; the point is that they had 
largely been crying in the Wilderness of Ineffectu- 
ality while Dr. Knapp actually reached the ear and 
the heart of the man behind the plow. He actually 
carried the message to Garcia. If the agricultural 
principles he taught were not new, it was new to 
think of going to the often illiterate farmer and “dem- 
onstrating” their practicability before his very eyes. 


And so it is the glory of Dr. Knapp not that 
he added another agricultural principle to human 
knowledge, but that for a great body of people, 
under the power of his organization, all formerly 
dry agricultural principles became live and potent 
as did the dry bones in Ezekiel’s Valley when the 
spirit of the Lord brought bone to bone and clothed 
them in miraculous flesh and sinew. 
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Dr. Seaman A. Knapp summarized his teachings in “Ten C nd t ye 
of Agriculture” and “How To Increase Farm Income 800 Per Cent.” ae 


In saying all this I speak of Dr. Knapp’s services 
to Southern agriculture. Actually of course the 
“county demonstration work” which he inaugurated 
to help Southern farmers later evolved into the 
nationwide county farm and home agent service 
which now helps farm families all over America. Of 
that work Dr. Knapp is the undisputed father. 


The son of a country doctor, Seaman A. Knapp 
was born, the youngest of a family of nine, in rural 
New York December 16, 1833. He lived the rural 
life of a pioneer farm boy till 1850 when he entered 
Troy Conference Academy in Vermont to begin a 
three-year preparation for college. Latin and Greek 
were the Alpha and Omega of the Academy’s train- 
ing. They took two-thirds of the student’s time. The 
other third went to physics, chemistry, astronomy, 
geology and botany, algebra, geometry, ethics, rhet- 
oric and logic. 

From there young Knapp went in 1854 to Union 
College at Schenectady, N. Y., where he met a 
teacher in the great tradition of the nineteenth 
century American academies. It was this teacher’s 
“pride to make strong men, or men in whom energy, 
force of character, a true ambition, a power of over- 
coming obstacles, and winning their way in life 
should be predominant.” The later career of Seaman 
Knapp would have satisfied his teacher’s hope. 


It was while at this school that Dr. Knapp had an 
accident which for several years made him almost 
a hopeless cripple. Yet he and his bride decided to 
“go West”—sell the New York farm she had inherited 
and put the money in a flock of finest Merino sheep. 
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These thoroughbreds were driven overland mom 
than 1,000 miles to the rank grass growth that thet 
smothered all the unplowed prairieland in Iowa. fi 
Vinton, Iowa, he worked hard from his wheelchaif, 
both for himself and for his new neighbors. He 
served for a time as a country pastor and then asa 
teacher in a state school for the blind—still on 
crutches. Then by accident he fell again. He was 
eight years on crutches—but never gave up. 


At this time Iowa was almost as much a “one-crop” 
country as was the South that Dr. Knapp set out to 
reform a generation later. Iowa grain prices col 
lapsed, land values went down, foreclosures in- 
creased. As Dr. J. C. Bailey, Knapp’s biographer, 
says: 

“Only one solution was possible—to substitute crops 
and methods which would produce higher returns pet 
acre. This meant second-story agriculture: the feeding 
of corn to livestock, and selling the meat and dairy 
products. In Iowa there was great reluctance to make 
the change. Most farmers still clung to the — of 
an upward trend in the price of grain. Sons of sod- 
busting pioneer fathers hated to give up the old, care- 
less, relatively easy (soil-robbing) work of wheat-grow- 
ing in favor of a tedious re-education in the more exact- 
ing labor of the daily care of livestock.” 

Iowa farmers were told that they must raise more 
hogs. Dr. Knapp not only preached pig farming, he 
demonstrated it and dignified it, saying: “Pig rear 
ing is both a science and an art. To do it well re 
quires as much brains and as much study as to be 4 
physician or lawyer.” He also showed business sens¢ 
in that, we are told, Knapp himself raised no 
for the packers; as an importer, breeder, and 
in thoroughbred (Continued on preceding page) 
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Every time you use a Bell telephone like this your fingers touch our name, 
Western Electric ...and that’s your clue to what we do. 


For over 70 years we've been the manufacturing unit of the Bell System. 
So we don’t make refrigerators, toasters, television sets or motors. We do 
make good telephone equipment . . . like telephones, cable, switchboards and 
literally thousands of kinds of things that make good telephone service 
possible. 


Working side-by-side with Bell Laboratories people who design telephone 
equipment and Bell telephone people who operate it, we have helped to 
give our country the most and the best telephone service in the world. Valu- 
able always, such service is priceless in times of national emergency. 


A UNIT OF THE BELL SYSTEM SINCE 1882 








TUG & PULL 


IS WELL WORTH 
WAITING FOR 





Whether you are waiting for some 4 
the New Surge Units, for the Surge Sipho 
or for a Surge Surcingle Breaker Cup yor 
can be sure that any milking machine that 
bears the Surge Nameplate does milk with 
genuine Surge TUG & PULL. | 
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A Surge may cost you a little oe 
more—you may have to wait a * 
little while to get a Surge... but 
... Surge TUG & PULL is well 


worth paying for and well worth 
waiting for. Pee ee 


BABSON BROS. CO. 


2843 West 19th Street CHICAGO 23, ILL. 
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